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^^■iSSENSIONS BETWEEN THE QUEEN MOTHEfi 
^^H ASD COLIGNY.— ST. B.tttTHOLOMEWS DAY. 

^^HBaspard de Coligny, the leader under whose con- 
duct these great successes were obtained, was at 
that time perhaps the most renowned man living. 

He belonged to an ancient race of the high Bur- 
gundiau nobility. His father had, by the side of 
the King, acquired reputation hi war and autliority 
in the State. After his death, which occurred 
early, his widow, a sister of the Constable, who, 
SB far as can be ascertained, inclined to the eccle- 
utical reformation in its most general form, made 
ä education of her three sons the object of her 
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»■ho viewed the brothers together were 
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nstonished at the diversity in their natural endow- 
ments. Odet, the eldest, who devoted himself to 
the clerical profession, and who, tliroiigh his father's 
connection with the King, and the King's with the 
Romish See, was raised in his early years to the 
dignity of a cardinal, showed himself benevolent, 
generous, and amiable in liis intercourse with others. 
Dandelot, the youngest, had a fiery disposition, 
which suggested the boldest schemes, and impelled 
hiiu forwards to every enterprise proposed to him. 
Gaspard, the second, was meditative, spoke but 
little, and that slowly, and bestowed little attention 
upon others. He did not feel himself in his place 
at the Com't, for he despised favours which were 
incompatible with the full consciousness of per- 
sonal pride, and knew nothing of the art by wliich 
men exhibit a cordial bearing towards their ene- 
mies. He was much more at home in the eanip, 
as Henry II. and his uncle wished, and was, in 
short, a thorough soldier. Here he emulat(;d the 
bravest in contending for the prize of valour. He 
was distinguished before all others by his innate 
sense for discipline and the interior organization of 
an army ; long subsequent to his times the regula- 
tions which he established for the diseiphne of troops 
were revived and applied in ])ractiee. With the 
same determination however he cared for the con- 
dition of his troops. He compelled the enemy to 
ciuT)' on the war according to the law of nations, by 
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the most impartial reprisals, and was almost terrible 
in his conduct towards the peasantry who laid hauds 
on his soldiers. When basieged in St. Quentin, he 
drove the citizens who would not assist in the de- 
fence or in the labours of the fortification, out of 
the town without mercy ; and threatened the refrac- 
tory with death. When, in spite of all his precau- 
tions, his chief rampart was taken by the enemy, he 
disdained to give ground with the flying, and coolly 
allowed himself to be seized by a Spaniard, whom 
he informed that he need not look for any further 
booty, as his prisoner was the Admiral of France. 
He has himself described this siege, not because he 
wished to excuse himself (for should any one com- 
pUin of his conduct, he knew how to answer him 
as became a man of honoiir), but because so much 
that was false had been published to the world -. 
every one who was present at an affair was bound 
to rectify erroneous representations of it. His 
simple narrative, a memorial of historical conscien- 
tiousness, sliows, at the same time, a patriotic self- 
dependence and strong spiritual feelings, tie sees 
tlie cause of misfortunes in the wÜl of God alone, — 
ill that inscrutable wiD to which he must submit as 
a Cliristian, without attemptmg to explore it. His 
change to the Reformed doctrine is usually dated 
from this imprisonment. In the fidl occupation and 
tempest of war, he could hardly have found the 
time for attending to religious questions with that 
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closeness which their importance and his own dis- 
position would have demanded j liis captivity al- 
lowed him the involuntary leisure which they re- 
quired. Calvin maiutnincd a correspoadence with 
him and his consort. 

When he was set at liberty by the peace he in- 
troduced by degrees into his castle at Chatillon 
the Protestant domestic system, an example which 
many others afterwards followed. He himself con- 
ducted the morning worship, and collected all who 
belonged to the household upon appointed days 
and at certain hours to hear sermons and to join in 
the singing of psalms ; before the administration of 
the sacrament he endeavoured to reconcile all whom 
lie knew to be at enmity with one another. 

It was not his destiny however to hve iu the 
simplicity of the patriarchal state, as the priest and 
father of his household ; he was, as a great party 
chief, implicated iu the aS&vcs of France and of 
Europe. 

I do not estimate the external struggles in which 
he was engaged by any means so highly as those 
he endured within. The former were the lot of 
every man then hving. The contradiction between 
religious notions and civil duties, which no longer 
rau concurrently as formerly, made it necessary for 
cveiy man to seek out his own course independently. 

Every step the Admiral took had to be weighed 
uud considered ; but the great ^ital question wae 
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the first that called for decision. When Guise 
with his confederates took possession of the power 
of the state in 1562, and began to sap the edict of 
January, upon which rested the seciirity of the Pro- 
leätants, Coligny understood perfectly the extent of 
the power which the enemy had succeeded in attain- 
ing, and the impotence of the opposite party, which 
had as yet no permanent form. He knew what 
fallings off, what misfortmie was to be expected 
there, and what danger, esUe, or, it might be, death. 
He asked his wife if she had sufficient firmness of 
soul to encounter all this, and also the ruin of her 
children. This lady, Chai-lotte de Laval, was at 
this moment even more resolute than the Admiral 
himself, for it was not, she said, to oppress others 
that he took up arms, but for the rescue out of the 
fangs of tyranny of his brethren in the faith, whose 
torments would not permit her to sleep. He must 
renounce the wisdom of the world ; God had lent 
hjra the talents of a captain, and he was bound to 
use them, and if he did not fulfil this duty, she 
added that she herself would, when the day arrived, 
bear witness against him before the judgement-seat 
of God». 

■ Aabign^, who, for example, knew nothing of the meeting at 
Bsjoimo, in wboee book the excerpts from Thuanu«, De 1» 
Planche, and others, may be distinguished, often however state» 
portions of his own eiperience, and immediate Communications 
of great value, wliich must be kept separate ; we here follow his 
namtire (Hütdreünivenelle, i. iii. 2) ; he sots a high value upon 
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Whatever difficulties and dangers they m^ 
have resolved to brave, there were still heavier in 
store for them than they could have foreseen. In 
the midst of the wild passions which were enflaraed 
by the union of party spirit and religion, of self- 
defence, of justice, and of vengeance, the way led 
at times to a moral abyss. When Poltrot under- 
took to avenge on their author the suffering brought 
on his co-religionists by Guise, Coligny did not en- 
courage him, but neither did he prevent him : he 
allowed the retribution, as he understood it, to take 
its course. 

How also, it will be asked, could be reconcile 
with the innate loyalty of his principles his conduct 
in opposing an army collected in the name of the 
King ? Coligny always asseverated tliat he fought 
against a faction only, which had abused the nauie 
of the King. All tliat had been done against him, 
the judgements that liad been issued against him. 
and thf! proclimiation of oiitlawry, he attributed to 
the fact that this faction hated him, because God 
was making use of hini for the good of his Church*. 
Whilst the enemy were plundering his house of his 
wealth, he would not touch valuables belonging to 
the Coiu^ which fell into his hands. He never 
it : " Comine une liiatoire iiut j'ai apprbc do wui qui etaient da 
* " Par 1a lenlo haine, qn'on me 
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Spoke without deep respect of eitlicr the King, the 
Queen Mother, or of the Duke of Aujou, who stood 
opposed to him in amis. With these divided feel- 
ings he carried on the war. 

The whole reaponsihiHty of the movement, with 
all the hatred to which it gave rise, fell by degrees 
upon liis head ; yet he was not completely master 
of the cause in which lie was engaged. Recourse 
was had to arms and agreements were concluded 
without his fiiJl approval. This is the ordinary 
position of a party cliief. 

It was only in actual warfare, when engaged in 
battle with the enemy, that he paid no attention to 
the suggestions of his followers : on such occasions 
he was the general, and they were mere soldiers. 
He declared that it was much better he should be 
blamed without cause amongst his friends than that 
the enemy should have reason to tiun him into 
ridicule. He was often defeated in the open field, 
but his nature was of that deep and persistent cha- 
racter whose masculine vigour increases with misfor- 
tune. " We had been ruined," said he once, in 
the words of the ancient Greek, " if we had not 
been ruined." Coligny, like William III., and 
Washington in after times, showed himself stronger 
than ever after he had suffered a defeat. His au- 
thority was not founded upon the enthusiasm which 
triumphs awaken, but upon the profoimd feelmg 
that he was indispensable to his party. When he 
B 3 
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fell sick on one occasion his value was immediately 
made plain by the errors which were committed in 
his absence. Everything yielded before his proud 
and dispassionate temperament. The discipline 
and subordination in "which he kept his army was 
admired as a merit of the highest order. He en- 
tered into the natim; and feelings of the German 
cavalry, and, as the French said, controlled their 
rude bizaiTcrie with the same firmness which he 
exercised in dominating the natural liveliness of 
the French nobles with whom he had to do ; over 
all his influence was as complete as if he had had 
a right to the chief command. Amongst co-reli- 
gi(Uiists and companions in arms, who were all his 
equals, he appeared at the same time as a censor 
and a king. The few intimacies he formed made 
the deeper impression on account of his habitual 
reserve, and men boasted of his confidence amongst 
their friends*. 
, His was one of the greatest positions a subject 
ever occupied in a monarchy ; but let us not mis- 
take it, for it was at the same time the most anoma- 
lous : a powerful party, armed and proceeding to 
the accomplishment of their object, resign themselves 

• Thi- Venotian Aluiso ContarUu compnre» him with Haunihol, 
aiitl oihilfl him. " che aveiido pcno huitc hattofflic «i ^ eoatemlm 
BLiupni in ripntatioDe, maaaime i Boistri e Lancichenerii. i quaK 
no \tea crano creditori di molt« paghe, e eo ben bamio molte volte 
lierec Ic BUG bagaglie c cairutt« pjenc di rubbameaii che srom 
fiilti, mai pcrö ai taao ammutiuatL" 
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irithout conditions to the guidance of a private noble- 
man, and by their ol>edience to his commands and 
their pecuniary contributions, raise him to a position 
of abuost independent power, acknowledging his 
authority to call them to arms at any moment. But 
his connections extended far beyond France. All 
who were incUned to the Protestant opinions in the 
territories of the King of Spain had tlieir eyes upon 
hiin ; he himself said that not only in the Nether- 
lands, but throughout all the Spanish provinces, it 
required but a little of his powder to set tliera in a 
blaze. The German princes, who dreaded, as they 
said themselves, the efl'ects of this European confla- 
gration so near their own walls, regarded him as 
their champion ; the troops which served imder him 
bore his name in Eastern Germany. With all this 
there is no trace that he ever desired to render his 
position subservient to any personal object ; he was 
ambitious, but his ambition was of a rehgious and 
\ patriotic character. 

No one felt more deeply than he how important 
il was to put an end to this intestine war, with all 
its horrors, — horrors which he, as a chief leader, 
witnessed and deplored, but had not the power to 
prevent. He was fortunate in being again on good 
terms with the King, for all these connections were 
to be employed for the advantage of the Crown, of 
the kingdom, and of religion , 
k Franc« had now dropped the alliance with Spain, 
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and showed an inclination towards England, 
was the Admiral's brother, Cardinal Cbatillon, v 
suggested a marriage between Queen Elizabeth a 
the Uuke of Aiijou. Judging from the earneatna 
with whicii the negotiations concerning the reUgioi 
stipulation were conducted, we should conclude that 
there was something more than mere appearances 
in these proposals. The negotiations finally failed 
on account of the French prince demanding free- 
dom for the exercise of the Catholic religion, which 
was incompatible with the laws recently enacted 
in England. The plan was not allowed to fell 
altogether to the ground however ; his youngest 
brother, the Duke of Alenpon, was ready to submit 
to any conditions for the hand of the Queen, and 
Catharine promised her ambassador a reward such 
as ambassador never before received if he succeeded 
in bringing about this marriage. liad it taken 
place, the design was to reinstate Mary Stuart in 
Scotland, not under Spanish influence, but mider 
the miited influence of England and France. 

The jealousy of the two powers against Sptan was 
augmented by the alliance which Phihp II. formed 
with the Venetians and the Pope against the Otto- 
man Porte, and greatly increased after the great 
victory gained by the allies at Lepanto. European 
history will always Unger with peculiar interest upon 
the politiail aspect and disposition of those times 
which brovight forth an event of such vast signifi- 
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cancy as the origin of the United Netherlands. The 
men and the circumstances of the age were calcu- 
lated to make it possible. Without the common 
opposition of the English and the French against 
Spain, the ships of the Prince of Orange would un- 
questionably have been destroyed ; and when the 
Queuj: succeeded in gaining possession of tlie Brill 
and Flushing, they could not have maintained these 
places if the conquest of Mons, which was effected 
principally by the French Huguenot troops under 
Count Louis of Nassau, had not compelled the 
Spaniards to divide their forces. 

The state of religious affairs in France opened 
still greater prospects of another kind. It facihtated 
the concurrence of the house of Valois with the house 
«f Austria in reference to the Crown of Poland ; it 
was even rumoured that at the next vacancy of the 
imperial throne the King of France might be called 
to it, because he was bound alike to Protestants 
and Cathohcs, and showed himself disposed to up- 
hold the principles of the Pacification. 

To this it is to he ascribed that a comjtlete under- 
stauding and reconciliation took place in France, if 
not between the two parties, at least between the 
royal house and the government on the one side, 
and the Huguenots on tlie other. 

The govermuent of the day was not in the habit 
rf_appointing or dismissing ministers, except very 
ionally. This alteration in the system was 
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owing to the circumstance that the men whose 
opinions corresjjonded most with those of the su- 
preme power at the time, took possession of the 
places to wliich, as members of the council, they] 
had a. coramon right, and the others, whose opiniong' 
were different, retired to make room for them. 

Thus the sons of the Constable, and the Marshal 
Francis de Montmorency in particular, were espe- 
cially powerful in the State. They had concluded 
the peace, and represented the principle of recon- 
ciliation. The proposition of a marriage between 
Margaret of Valois, the youngest daughter of Catha- 
rine, and Prince Henry of Navarre, who was re- 
garded as the head of the Huguenots, came from 
the Montraorenciea*, Charles IX. agreed to it 
readily, for it would serve admirably to reconcile 
the hostile parties, and even the Huguenots them- 
selves, after some hesitation, were uot opposed to 
it. The Prince was firm enough not to allow him- 
self to be drawn into the designs of his mother-in- 
law ; on the contrary, he would be hkely to exer- 
cise a salutary influence' upon the King, hia future I 
lirother-iii-law, in favour of religion. ' 

The hopes of a thorough tuiderslanding were so 
strong, that the Adniu-al, notwithstanding the en- 
mity he had so often experienced, formed the re- 

• So sajB Margaret hcrsptf, M^m. p. 24; "La nuüwn de 
Montmorency ^taicnt ecus qui en OTaieut port^ les premUtrw 
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solution of repairing to the Court in person. In a 
consultation held upon it at Rochelle, the majority 
of his friends declared themaelves against such a 
step, as the great leader, upon whom the salvation 
of the cause depended, should not venture into 
the midst of their old enemies. The Admiral how- 
ever insisted upon it : he had had so much success 
in op)»oaition to the King, that with his favour they 
must obtain all they desired ; he had often jielded 
to the opinions of others, he said, and now begged 
that he might be permitted to follow tlie dictates 
of his o^\^l judgement. He did so, and when be 
arrived at the Court was received in the best man- 
ner. The Queen showed him every mark of favour 
and friendship ; King Charles IX. told him he was 
as welcome as any one who had been at the Court 
for many years*, and manifested for him all that ad- 

ition which a youth of warhke disposition would 

likely to feel for an experienced old warrior. 

■In fact, Charles IX. felt strongly disposed in 

four of the Admiral's views and propositions. 

It gave him great pleasure to hold intercourse 

with military officers, to hsten to their experience 

of war, to learn its rules, and to cherish the hope 

of performing future actions himself. He be- 

id himself destined to assert bv his arms the 
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iii:ated to the English Court by Walaing- 
1, «id by the ambassador De U Mothc F^aflon to Fronoe : 
~ le quite true, i. 268. 
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ancient rights of his predecessors. He regard» 
Milan as his unijnestionablt' property, anJ loved 
sec Italian emigrants around him. He looked upoi 
the proposed marriage of his sister to the Prince 
Navarre, as likely to afford him an opportunity 
carrying the war beyond the Pyrenees. The reftirf 
gees from the Netherlands were also received byil 
him, and, amongst others, Louis of Nassau. Ha 
held long conversations, which often continued till 
late at night, with the Adinu-al, who seemed destined 
to guide the fortunes of Prance, and was now 
esteemed as powerful as the Constable had for- 
merly been at the court of Henry H. 

Coligny himself, stimulated by these circum- 
stances, began to form plans of the boldest character. 
Indirectly to promote the Protestant cause in the 
Netherlands was no longer sufficient for him : he 
used all his influence to bring about an open war 
with Spain. His reasons were these. King Philip 
II. was destitute of money ; the French forces, after 
so many actions in the interior of the kingdom, were 
superior in miUtary exercises to the Spanish; by a 
foreign expedition the King of France would be 
able to unite all the domestic factions ; he had onty 
to throw himself with his undivided jiower upon 
the Netherlands, and all the provinces would sub- 
mit to him. 

Against such a course there were many objections, 
and the adverse party did not f;iil to bring them 
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forward. Tliey declared that it would manii'est the 
most crying ingratitude if the King were to attack 
those from whom he had received such important 
assistance in the last war ; that Philip II. was not 
so weak as not to be able to re-establish order in 
liis provinces, when he might turn all liis power 
against distracted France ; but admitting even that 
the King of France were victorious over Phihp, 
even that would be highly dangerous, since the 
King would in that case be indebted to the Hu- 
guenots for his success ; that these would then 
l)eciome stronger and stronger, take the guidance 
of all affairs, strive to obtain possession of the su- 
preme power in temporal and spiritual things, and 
perhaps force the subjects of the King who belonged 
to the ancient religion to rebel against his authority, 
for if tlie Cathohc people had nothing good to 
expect from their King, they would attacli them- 
selves to the great Catholic nobles. A plan was 
devised, in accordance with which the Catholic as- 
sociations were to be united under the several go- 
vernors of the provinces and one trustworthy chief, 
as closely as the Huguenots were on their side, in 
order to inflict upon them some great blow. It 
was yet possible to destroy them totally ; the King 
must be compelled to acknowledge that he was in 

CTTOr*. 

• Dücono sopra gli umori di Francia. di M' NszzarFt : 1570 
BibL Bwb. at Rome. 
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This consultation indicated the whole difficultf 
wluch a nation distracted by two parties must 
necessarily experience, should it resolve to interfere 
with foreign concerns : in such a case each ] 
will bestow more attention upon its own inter 
than uiwu the common interests of the State. What * 
a vast revolution in affairs would it have caused, 
had the Huguenots succeeded in identifying the 
great external interests of the French kingdom t 
their own special views ! The result of their dea 
was however that all the advantages which the e 
terprise which they furthered promised were not 
obvious to the zealous Catholics, who saw nothing 
in it but danger to the Cluireli and to the State. 

In July. 1572, the war against Spain appeared 
iaevitable. A body of mercenaries which had been 
drawn together by the Admiral attempted to pene- 
trate into the Netherlands under Captain Genlis, 
but were met in the district of Mons, defeated, and 
dispersed. A letter fell into the hands of the Duke 
of Alva on this occasion, which proved beyond ques- 
tion the participation of Chai-les IX. in the expedi- 
tion*. In this letter he promised the Count of 
Nassau to devote all the power which God had 
given him to the purijose of liberating tlie Nether- 
lands from the burden that oppressed them. 

* Alva to Zbjbs : " J'ai en mon ponvoir une lettre du Roi de 
Fnnee. qui toiu fraj)peniit de atripcur ri TOUB k vojiM."— Joly 
19. 1572. iu Gai'liard. ii. 2fi9. 
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istruatfiU friends Lad once more warned the 
■al, reminding him of the hostility of some 
members of the royal house as well aa of the coun- 
cil, and of the old threats which had issued from 
Bayonne ; but it is easy to conceive tliat such sug- 
gestions made no impression upon him. He knew 
well that he had enemies, and dreaded the hostility 
of the Duke of Anjou even more than that of the 
Queen, but he hoped to win his favoiu by merito- 
rious services. The King, he said, was bound by 
his connections with the Netherlands, with England, 
and with some of the German princes -, God had 
inclined his heart, and in his disposition there was 
room for praise only. He had sent a fleet into the 
neighbourliood of Rochelle, but it was an unworthy 
suspicion to imagine that it was intended to act 
against that town ; it was destined to intercept 
the Spanish fleet, to conquer it, and then bear up 
for Fhiahing. In these maritime prospects, Co- 
ligny acted for the most part in accordance with 
the title which he bore. It was an old tliought of 
his to found Protestant colonies in America. His 
first attempt had failed through the incompetency 
of the person to whom the enterprise was entrusted ; 
to the second, which was sent to Florida, the Spa- 
niards, out of national and religious jealousy, had 
put a frightful termination. But in the year 1571 
]oligny sent out a sea-captain named Minguetiere, 
^ orders to explore the territories in South Ame- 
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rica, and to bring back correct information respect, 
ing that continent*. * 

He had formed the idea of separating the Nether^ 
lands froTH Spain, and at the same time assailing 
the power of King Philip in the Indies, to place 
himself at the head of the powers which would then 
have the maritime superiority in the southern woHd, 
and thus obtain for lis nation and his faith a share- 
in the dominion of the other hemisphere. He 
so occupied with these speculations that he despi 
all warnings, which, for the most part, were founded 
upon the observation of trifling circumstances only. 
He appears to have felt that the suspicions which. 
led the Huguenots to take up arms in the yearj 
1567 were unfoimded, and he was unwilling to dis- 
turb himself, or to allow liis old age to Ix: troubled 
hy a repetition of similar erroi's. Rather would he 
die than spend the remainder of hia days in con- 
tinual apprehension of a power which was now once 
more above liim. Compared with the great plan 
which he had conceived, life itself had no value for 
him unless it could be devoted to its execution. 
'I'here was apparently every prospect of its success. 

The miscarriage nf the expedition under Genii 
the cruel treatment of the prisoners, and certaiW; 
offensive expressions of Alva's, whieh, as the King^ 

• " Pour bien remarqaor let Ueur . . . liroMor q 
ropr^moDtAtinn de ttnu res quutiera." — Popetini^re. 
p. 21. 
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said, aioounted almost to putting him on his trial, 
caused a geueral agitation in- Paris ; all was in 
favour of the war, and the King himself seemed 
to desire it. Tbc Venetian ambassador, who had 
been sent to France by his Signi>ria, in order to 
prevent the outbreak of a war between that comitry 
and Spain, which would have rendered all further 
undertakings against the Ottoman Porte impossible, 
asserts that the war then appeared inevitable ; that 
orders were issued every hour for raismg and arm- 
ing troops, and that a multitude of officers, both 
cavaby and infantry, had oft'ered their services to 
the King*. 

There was still one question to be decided — 
What would Queen Catharine de' Medici, who had 
hitherto given the deciding impulse to all the trans- 
actions of the kingdom, say to this undertaking ? 

Let us endeavom- to recall her position and her 
quahties at tills the most important moment of 
her hfe. 

The house of Medici, at norencc, to which Catha- 
rine belonged, had distinguished itself in the llf- 



* Juan Micholi, 1672 : " Saa'i'sao ooa solo moluBtiaBimo aU' 
Amiraglio, mn a tutta la Francia, trovaadovisi mv gran numero di 
gmtilliuamiiii b di persnne di rmpetto. ... La guerra per quattro 
o *in giomi continoi fd tenuta per fennA, et se oe parlava publii»- 
mente come di cosa at-cordata. E gia ei erano fatt«, et si faccvano 
tutte r ore, etipeditioDi di uavalleria et faatoria." That tlic de- 
feat of Geolia should havo diaeuuragcd the French is uot to be 
Uunghtof. 
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tecnth century by high cultivation, superiority of 
intellect, and a successful policy, which preserved 
peace in Italy ; in the sixteenth it contended with 
all the resources of power for the ninintenance of 
its disputed sovereignty. This eonflict gave occa- 
sion for Machiavelli's book, entitled ' Tlie Prince ;' 
it was written for Catharine's father. Lorenzo de' 
MedicL Next appeared those sprung from another 
line, Cosmo, the founder of the Grand Duchy, of 
whom the emigrants said, tliat as in former times 
justice and honom" were prized in their beautiful 
Tyrrhenian land, bo now he appeared to be most 
highly vahied who was most deeply stained with 
blood, and had made the greatest nmuber of widows 
Emd orphans. Cosmo maintained his authority by 
severity, guile, and vengeance. 

Catharine's earliest recollections carried her back, 
not to days of infancy such as most other princesses 
remembered, when they grew up in peace amidst the 
most watcliful attentions and cares, but to scenes 
of the fiercest religious and pohtical animosity. As 
a fatherless and motherless orphan, she was placed 
in the convent Delle Murate, at Florence, but the 
nuns took part for and against her*, so that it was 
found necessary to remove her from the convent ; she 
left it weeping violently, for she feared she was 
about to be put to deatli. 

• Vwrchi. 'Storia Fiorenldna,' si. 37'1: "Si oomuiciö prima ■ 
bitbigluiV e poi a romotvggiue." 
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When she grew up, her worldly-wise uncle, Cle- 
ment VII., contrived to bring about a mamage be- 
tween her and the second son of King Francis I. 
The King, in consenting to the match, was moved 
chiefly by the fear that, if it did not take place, she 
would lie given in marriage to the Duke of Milan, 
and that France would be thus more completely 
excluded from Italy*. 

On the other hand, on the occasion of this mar-, 
riage, the view of erecting a great Italian principality 
founded on both the French and Medicean claims, 
was more definitely maintained. Urbino, Modena, 
Pisa, and, if possible, Mflan and Genoa, were to 
belong to it. This was a plan however the execution 
of which could never have been possible. Catharine 
was not to spend her life as an Italian, but as a 
French princess : here her intellect and her destiny 
led her on firom step to step in a contiimal ascent to 
power. At first the elder brother of her husband 
stood in the way, but his death, which jilunged the 
country and her husband in deep sorrow, opened 
to her the immediate prospect of a throne. 

Her friends however reproached her all the more 
that she remained childless for a long period. We 
have mentioned how at one time she was in danger 
of being repudiated by her husband ; but her readi- 

• Loajss to CharlcB V., June 9, 1531 : " Ea grande el tcmor 
qae ticni- (ul R«y de Francia) que oi Papa caee bu sobrinacon el 
Duque de MUiin," 
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ness to siiffer all that might fall upon her, — either 
to retire to a convent, or to remain at court, in 
order to wait upon the more fortunute wife who 
should succeed her, — disarmed all antipathy. 

At length slie had children, and as the consort of 
a king and the mother of future kings she took a 
high position ; but even this was not accomplished 
without difficulty. Tlie Duchess of Valeutiuois, no 
Jonger probably a rival of Catharine in the peculiar 
sense of the word, still exercised an indescribable 
influence upon her husband. Catharine was com- 
pelled to show a resignation to this state of tilings, 
wliich she was far from feeling, in order now and 
then to obtain some slight satisfaction for her ambi- 
tion. Excluded from all afiairs she appeared to live 
only for her husband, her attendants, imd a few 
personal favourites. She was not wanting mean- 
while in the almost hereditary predilection which 
distinguished her family for art and splendour. The 
income appointed her, which was not by any means 
insignificant, was never sufficient for her liberali- 
ties*: she thought she did something peculiarly 
French, when she kept the court as raaguificent as 
it had been in the time of Francis 1. ; she made it 



* Loreiuo CoDtnrini, I{«latiunc, 1550 : " E dotma piii giorane 
del Be 13 ((iorni solfunente, DonbcUn, magBvia...aiualaiIoogDniio 
e dal Be prtrlicolnrmente per il buo ingegno e bonta, e cjunnt« all» 
COM ordinarii! bwu hea traltata ; ha 200 ni. sc. da R{H.'ndcn} c^ni 
■auo, H ben non Ee butano. pcrchi ^ Uboraliiaima. ha gran a 
di iiomjni e di doonc" 
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lier occupation and showed a special talent for it. 
For processions, dances, and plays she possessed a 
naturally inventive faculty, and was the soul of every 
festivity ; after the fashion of the time she also took 
part in the manly recreations ; she was esteemed 
amiable, ingenious, and affable, and those who lis- 
tened to her discourse were pleased and instructed. 
LShe aaid in after times that nothing lay then upon 
her heart but the love of her husband, and that her 
sole anxiety was that she was not beloved by him as 
she desired*; when he was absent from the Court 
during the campaigns she wore niomiiing. 

She asserted that she possessed that inexplicable 
quality of a common family consciousness, the ex- 
istence of which has been constantly denied, and 
which is yet perpetiially pretended to, by which 
things and events removed both in place and time 
appear aa if present, and that she was made aware 
beforehand, either by an apparition or a di-eam, of 
every misfortune which befell any member of her 
fauuly ; she even stated that she had had a presen- 
timent of the fatal accident which deprived her of 
her husband in the tournament already mentioned. 
She would never afterwards enter the place where 

• Letter to Elizabeth of Spain: " Voua moves veno si ron- 
I«iiW (•omme Toufl, ne ponaant jeamSs btojt autre trisbulatyon 
qoe de n'estre mbw aymayo ä mon gri dtt Roy vostre p&re, qui 
a'mioKt plula que je ne raeritcB ; m^ jo I'aynifti tant que je ave» 
tODJouTB peur, come voua savea." — Puis, N^gociationa aous Fran- 

VOL. 11. C 
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it was held, and her carriage took a round when- 
ever it was necessary to pass that way. 

Under the goveninient of her eldest soi 
followed that of her husband, she took some share 
in the transaction of state affairs, especiaUy in au- 
thorizing the public decrees with her signature. A J 
thorougli influence over them she could not attain/l 
in consequence of the ascendency of the Gui 
which she was compelled to endure ; Mary Stual 
also took precedence of her ; yet such was the s 
of things at that time that she had it in her pawd 
and sometimes ventured, to mitigate in some e 
sure the prevailing severity. 

With the accession of her second son to tt» 
throne the time at length arrived wlicu she could 
perfonu a political part, and when she believed i 
necessary to take it upon herself. 

The personal und dynastic character she exliibitfl 
imder these circumstances was peculiar. She i 
counted it a crime on the part of the Guises t 
they should have formed the design, iimnediate 
after the death of Francis II.. of marrying Mu 
Stuart to Don Carlos of Spain, because she 1 
destined her youngest daughter for that Prince ; she 
looked upon it as intolerable that subjects should pre- 
sume to enter into rivalry with the house of tVance. 

Wien she looked round her however in the con- 
fusiou of parties ishe could discover no other reliable 
support : us she said in one of her letters, God Itad 
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taken away her husband and her eldest son, and 
she was left with three little boys in a kingdom 
full of divisions, wh^re she did nut know one man 
in whom she could |)lace confidence, but where all 
sought their own interests uith passionate selfish- 
ness. " I will however strive," she adds, " to main- 
tain my power for the preservation of my children." 

In her earlier years a predilection for the Protes- 
tant religion was ascribed to lier, and it is possible 
she may have had her fits of t^cclesiastical hetero- 
doxy hke other Court ladies of the time ; but a real 
t«mest inclination to Calvinism was not to be looked 
for in a gay Italian princess, who enjoyed life keenly, 
and whose antecedents conneeted her so closely witli 
the Papacy. She was always of opinion that Ca- 
tholicism must be the religion of Kings and States ; 
she was not on this acconnt liowever devoted to 
tiie severest doctrines of Catholicism ; her expe- , 
rience of the world, and even her connection with 
tiie Papal See, taught her to see in religion not | 
religion men;ly. 

Her principal object was to sustain the sovereign 
power wliich belonged to her sons, and the admi- j 
nistration of which devolved chiefly upon herself. 
iJthoiigh a stranger, and with but a dubious right 
to such a position. 

According to the general fashion of the age she 
was disposed to search, in reference to pubhc events 
and circumstances, for the mysterious and marvellous 
c 2 
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agencies that were believed to co-operate in thd 
production. On one of the towers of her castle B 
Blois, a pavilion is pointed out which was used bjf 
her astrologer for liis observations and calculations, 
for she was as much attached to the scieuce of th» 
stars as her uncle Clement VII. She has been 
charged with atheism, of wliicli a sort of schoot 
was then founded at the French Court by anothen 
Florentine, Pietro Strozzi, who was her relative. It 
may have been such an atheism as characterized 
tilt' Italian philosophy of the age, which revived tho 
doubts of antiquity respecting the immortality of 
the soul, but which, on the other hand, attributed 
mibounded power to the heavenly intelligences, and 
to the influence of demons. Amulets are also ex-' 
hibited, which are said to have been worn by Catha- 
rine de' Medici, and to be composed of human blood, 
tlie blood of beasts, and of all kinds of metals, 
inscribed ^vith the names of demons, and witb> 
magic figures ; one of her bracelets exhibits a varie^ 
of tiilismanic characters, and among thcui the name 
of God. The co-operative powers of Heaven and 
Earth, wliich it was sought to discover and to do., 
minate, were to serve to bring forth or restrain tlie 
personal fortune of tho individual. 

Catharine de' Medici was of a large and, at tlio 
same time, finn and ])owcrful ligUR' ; her counte- 
nance bad an olive tint, and her prominent ey« 
and curled lip reminded the spectator of lier great 
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uncle Leo X. Continuous and even violent exer- 
cise was absolutely necessary to her ; she rode to 
the chase by the side of the men, and having 
boldly followed the game on horseback, through 
brakes and thickets, over stocks and stones, she 
gave herself up without reserve to the pleasures of 
the table. At the same time however she was in- 
defatigably occupied in her own personal affairs, 
such as her buildings, of which she had always 
four or five in hand, and the training and education 
of hor children, and more especially with the ge- 
neral affairs of the state, both domestic and foreign. 
She may be said to have possessed power, but she 
was very far irom being in a position to use it as 
she thought proper. She found herself in the con- 
dition of a person who, having been raised to power 
by the force of circuraatances, and seeing his autho- 
ri^ every instant in danger, is compelled to devote 
every energy to its maintenance. It was not with 
personal interests merely she had to contend, but 
with the strong opposition of general opinion, the 
strength of which however came back to the side of 
those in authority, She favoured the weaker party 
so long OS it suited lier purpose, yet not ivithout 
foresight*; she placed it in opposition to one that 
was growing too strong and independent, but she 

• Sigismoudo di CaTalli : " La Regina, per conserrarsi Bola in 
■nie mollo lempoi andö seiirrnendo ran farori et iualzan; or 1' una 
or I'nllni parte, Becondo che a lei pareva Deceasario dar contrnpcau 
ft queÜA ehe piü pareva di spingersi iiLuanti." 
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did not commit herself completely to its views 
short she wished to iiiakc use of both, in order tl 
she might govern, but did not wish to be governi 
, by them. iV o one trusted her, and she confided 
' no one. Many a man, says a Venetian, might w« 
have forgotten the art of fencing if placed in 
position, where friends and enemies wure no loi 
distinguishable from one another, — where she 
obliged to ask comisel of persons whom, at 
time, she was well aware were conceahng their 
opinions from her. In her own chamber she was 
trans[iort£d witli angfr and grief ; when the hour of 
audience arrived, slie dried her tears and appeared 
with a pleasant countenance. Her maxim was to 
cause every one to depart fr(jm lier presence con- 
tented ; but whilst she appeared to give a definite 
answer, it was immediately observed that she had 
not pronounced her final decision, and whilst tl 
was expected the conversation was suddenly clwni 
to some otlier topic. She never lost sight of 
opiKisition by wliich she was checked and limit 
Many of her written instructions stiU remain, reft 
ring to foreign afl'iurs, which had however the cli 
connection with those of tlie interior of the king- 
dom ; they exhibit a strong conception of the general 
aspect of things, subtlety of comprehension, and a 
singidar energy of expression, and possess a peculiar 
tuih-f/e in the recommendation of secret meana 
courses. 
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Catharine threw into the contest, in whicli tlit 
hisforj- of the world was to receive a new aspect, 
itli tliat ft'arful presence of mind and inexhaustible 
versatility of a female intellect, which sees its own 
interests alone in all it contemplates. Her ambi- 1 
tion passed for maternal duty and solicitude. Her 
pride was simply self-defence. She said that if she ' 
hatl not constantly borne the burden of government 
upon her head, she woiüd still have ever drawn it 
behind her ; the meaning of which seems to be, that 
she would never have allowed it to go altogether 
out of her hands. The attainment of this object , 
occupied all her attention ; she liad none to bestow 
upon tlie means by which it was obtained. In the 
opinions which were taught, she saw neither their 
import nor their value : she looked merely at the 
political principles with which they were associated. 
Moral precepts she did not respect, but she found 
no pleasm'e in vice. Human life had no value in 
her eyes. She professed Italian morality — the mo- 
rality of her house — which looked upon all means i 
as lawful by which power was attained or preserved. 

After the peace of 1570 general efforts were 
made to bring about a reconciliation ; Catharine was 
not only not opposed to them, but, on the contrary, 
saw with satisfaction that her younger children as- 
sociated themselves with the various parties : her 
second sou, the Duke of Anjou, made commou 
cause with the Guises ; the third, tlie Duke of 
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' Alen?on, joined the Moiitniorünciea ; ber eldf 
(laughter was married to a member of the house 
Lorraine, and the youngest she gave to the youl 
ful Bourbon, the head of the Huguenots, 
upon these connections she founded the most 
tensive projects. Her children felt from time 
time that they were uuide subservient to a purpose 
they were disunited amongst themselves, and did 
not love their motlier, but yet they were ah 
ruled by her. 

A man now rose to great authority in the 
' of the universid flucttmtion of parties, — one who 
' zealously attached to his religious views, and 
undertook to bring the policy of France uito con- 
currence and Cfl-operation with the opmions he had 
embraced, by leading that kingdom to an open Wi 
with Spain, 

Catharine, who had become Queen of France 
opposition to Spain, could not be much dis] 
to favour Spanish interests ; but an open war 
this power, whose resources she estimated as 
mense, and wliich represented a principle, 
though she did not adopt she was uuwilUng 
frustrate, did not lie within the range of her poliqr' 
Besides, she could not be expected to consent to 

• Altiiso Contarini, Mnrao, 1572: " Per molti inditii ü t 
che la meut« della Regina Mndn< non ft di lasciar romp«r I' n 
citia t-oUa Spagnn. i*r i pericoli c duioi v\w polria viiTTvr ] 
PnuicU dellp nrmi di Spsgnoli. nlKnidunli di dmari, i 
d' umjri. gugliardi di fone, uniti. actortf " 
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' which would have been decided by an 
influence not only independent of her, but actually 
opposed to her. The mutual confidence between 
her son and the Admiral had been for some time 
highly distasteful to her ; she complained that the 
King saw the Admiral too fi-equently and herself 
loo little. Sboidd Coligny's wishes influence the 
King, and should his designs succeed, he woidd 
in that case become as intolerable to her as ever 
Francis Duke of Guise had been. 

The Queen was on a visit to her daughter of 
Lorraine, at the time when the outbreak in Paris 
threatened to lead to a war, and hastened to the 
CBjMtal, di;tcrniined to put an end to the warlike 
movement, whatever it should cost her. 

Charles IX., upon her representation, founded on 
tfXpmence, consented immediately that before the 
affair proceeded further it should be once more 
disciissed iu Council. 

Coligny objected to such a step, stating that the 
Council consisted for the most part of men whose 
temperament and [losition in life made peace ap- 
pear desirable to them, and that it could answer 
no piurpose to dispute with persons who were not 
open to conviction. The King promised that he 
would summon to the Council men experienced in 
war, such as the Dukes of llontpensicr and Nevers 
and the Marshal de Gosse, against whom notLiug 
«mid be objected. 
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Under these circumstances the project of war 
came to a fresh deliberation. The Adniiral deli- 
vered liis opinions with warmth and eloquence, hop- 
ing to ch'inv those wlio were hesitating to his side, 
by the force of his reiisons. In this assembly how- 
ever the feeUjJgs of the members were not favour- 
able to him. The King's mother and his brother, 
the Duke of Anjou, were decidedly against the 
Admiral, and finally the King himself agreed with 
them, so that CoUgny's proposal was mianiinously 
rejected. He was not disposed however to rest 
satisfied with this decision. He had himself pro- 
mised assistance to the Prince of Orange, and now 
observed, that the King would, it was to be hoped, 
have no objection to his rendering such assistance 
by means of his friends and perhaps in his own 
person. This disclosure was received with astoiiisb- 
ment ; one word followed another, and a warm 
putc arose. " Madanie," said Coligny at last, " 
King now withdraws from a war which promises 
advantages ; God forbid that auother shoidd break 
out, from which lie may not be able to withdraw. 
Although these words were intended to allude to^ 
the war in Flanders, which in one way 
must have imphcated France, yet the Queen 
them as a thi'cat, as if the Admiral had detei 
to excite new troubles and to kindle once more 
flames of civil war. 

She was an Italian — «he had not yet seti 
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lier account with Coligny. Had he not on one 
occasiou opposed her regency? Had he not on 
another attempted by a sudden siirprisii to get the 
whole Court und even herself into his power? 
She asserted that one of her most trustworthy con- 
fidants and retainers had been destroyed by the 
contrivances of the Admiral. She had entertained 
the design of taking vengeance upon him as early 
as the year 1 568, but he was too strong, and had 
compelled her to consent to peace, and now he 
wished to force her into his political views. The 
Admiral, whom the regular income arising from the 
cwitributions of the Huguenots provided with con- 
siderable pecuniary resources, possessed moreover, 
throngh their unconditional attachment to his per- 
son, a power wliich was almost independent ; it 
was said of him thiit he could raise a better army 
in four days than the King could in four months. 
He was not merely hated by the Queen, but while 
he lived she was in danger ; she resolved to get rid 
of him. 

The period had arrived when the marriage be- 
tween her daughter and Henry of Navarre, by 
which the parties were to be reconciled, was to be 
solemnized. The Huguenots had assembled in great 
numbers to witness the ceremony. How different 
were the designs and projects by which the festivi- 
tie s were intemipted ! 

Admirjd had attended the Council which 
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was held in the Louvre on Friday, the 2:;Jnd of Au- 
gust, aud was returtiLng to his residence, when just 
as he was passing by a house belonging to an ad- 
herent of the Guises, a shot was fired at Iiiui: he 
was indebted for his life to an accidental move- 
uieiit whicli he luadu at the moment, but the bullet 
struek hi'n in the hand and arm. 

Every one attributed tlie deed to the vengeance 
of the Guises, and tlie King threatened them with 
punistmieut for it. Cautious observers however re- 
jwtfd that explanation from the lii'st, for it was 
said, how could the GuLses venture, in the very pre- 
cincts of the Court, to give free course to their re- 
venge ? Meanwhile the suspicion contained a por- 
tion of both truth and error. The Papal nuncio 
gives the following account of the matter. 

WHicn the Queen had finally decided upon 
course hostile to the Admiral, she immediately t« 
into her couosela the widow of Francis Duko l 
Guise. This lady was, like herself, an Italian, : 
had already rei)eatedly, though always ia 
prayed for vengeance for the death of her husband. 1 
The Queen now assented to her desire; the tWQ* 
bound themselves together to procure the destruc- 
tion of the Admiral, and took their sous, the one 
the Duke of Anjou and the other the Duke of 
Guise, into their confidence. 'The most extrava- 
gant plans were proposed. Young Guise was of 
opiuiou that bis mother should with her own hand 
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shoot the Admiral when in the Court circle he 
should be among the Queeo'a ladies*, for in those 
times ladies learned the use of fire-arms in the 
chase. This proposal was however rejected, and the 
Diurdt-roiis enterprise entrusted to a person upon 
whom they could rely, who had concealed himself in 
that house and waited till the Admiral should be 
ridii^by. 

The majority of those who were near the event, 
have asserted that if the Admiral had been killed on 
this occasion, the Queen would have been satisfied 
with the one victim ; but he had escaped, and was i 
now for the first time in a position to become truly I 
formidable. 

The Huguenots crowded round him with re- 
doubled zeal, and demanded justice: their requi-l 
Mtions sounded like threats proceeding from a con- ! 
fident knowledge of their pow^er. The general sus- 
picion soo]i fixed upon the most important and 
real originator of the deed. Certain expressions 
came to her ears one evening at supper ; they were 
probably exaggerated, but at any rate they gave 
her grounds for apprehension on her omi account. 
The consideration of the personal and general danger 
incurred by the deed already perpetrated, excited 
her still further to the designs of blood and no- 

•Salviali, August 24. 1512: '■Madama di Semoure fa da 
Jätgar. lii GuisesuofigUo^timiüataa tirare 1' arohibtuata meutre 
r Amiraglio fussc eon la Bcgcclo." 
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lence which had laiii latent in her mind. Tbe:l 
Huguenots were in her hands — it wns only neces-i 
sary for her to will it, and they were all destroyed. 

It has always been tlie general opinion that Ca* 
tharine do' Medici had for years been preparing | 
everything for this catastrophe ; that all her appa* : 
rent favours to the Huguenots, all her treaties imd I 
conclusions of peace, were simply so many guileflll'l 
pretexts in order to win their confidence, that shel 
might then deliver them over to deatniction. 

Against this supposition however it was observed ' 
long ago, that a stratagem laid so long beforehand 
was contrary to the nature of French modes of pro» i 
ceeding, and is in itself- nearly impossible*. We 4 
have ourselves seen, as we have proceeded, many dr4 
eumstances which render it extremely improbablajj 
The notion which some have maintained that 1 
King of Spain and the Dvike of Alva were infon 
beforehand of the design to massacre the Hiiguft 
nota, and had approved of it, must be rej« 
without hesitfltion. We find, so far from this, that 
the Spaniards were just then in full espectation of 
the outbreak of the wai-. The Cardinal of Lornüne . 
had even sent a special courier of his own to v 
the Duke of Alva of the hostihty of the I 

* Oavalli aclvsQCOs these j^ood reneons : " Se primB doU' i 
huggtata vi fusso stnto cjucsto peusiere di dietniggerli (üga 
notti), cosi focilmeule ai poleva far come ai'giii ila pni f 
poner in dubbio, eke per lit ferits buonn pnrte se ne nnduseni.** 
— Holationc dl 1571. 
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Court The Queen herself was also in earnest, as 
her letters prove, ia the afiäir of the English mar- 
riage, wliich had been suggested by the most mo- 
derate party in the Council : her dynastic and ma- 
ternal interests were involved in it, and these could 
not be simulated. Besides, the marriage between 
her dunghter and the King of Navarre, which ia 
regarded as the last step in the whole proceeding, 
was proposed, not by the Queen, but, as we have 
already noticed, by the peacefid Montmorency. 

Do they take the right view of the aftair, we may 
inquire finally, who attribute the whole to a mo- 
mentary fit of rage on the part of the Queen, or to 
a sudden burst of vengeance amongst the mob of 
Paris ? Against tliis view there are certain historical 
events which cannot be explained away, and which 
render its adoption impossible. 

It ia not altogether without its significancy that 
the Queen had always declared she would revenge! 
herself upon the Huguenots. She mentioned in 
confidence the example of Queen Blanche, who had 
subdued at the same time both the rebels aud the 
heretics, aud revived the authority of her son: she 
had read an old chronicle in which this was recorded, 
and on one occasion told the Venetian ambassador 
that she did not wish the Huguenots to know that 
she was acquainted \vith this history. Although she 
had not first proposed the marriage of her daughter 
with Navarre, yet she had zealously promoted it, 



to 
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and insisted that it should take place in Paris, 
reference to the intent of this, liints were given 
the Papal legate and to the Papal nuncio, which 
were of unequivocal signitieancy. The Legate, the 
Cardinal of Alessandria, who had been sent to 
France for the purpose of obstructing the marriagft' 
and proposing a diÖerent one, frequently complaÜU^, 
in his despatches, of the small progress he has 
op|K)rtunily of making ; at last however he 
nounces, unexpectedly, that he has received an 
swer not unfavoiunble* ; he does not comraunicste 
the nature of this answer in so many words, bnt 
the man who then accompanied tliis Cardinal as 
auditor, and wlio afterwards liiniself occupied the 
Papal chair, Clement VIII., has recounted, that the 
Kiug said he thought of nothing but how to revenge 
himself upon his cncinies, and tliat he had uo other 
means of doing so than what this plot affordedf. 
The nimcio Salviati likewise asserts that the KJ 
told him at Blois, that he had favoured the idea 
this marriage merely for the piu-pose of freeing hi 
self from his enemies J. It must not be forgotl 
neither, that at one time amongst the Italian 

• " Lettere e Negotiati deJ Sr. CI. Aleasandrino," in tbe C 
*iiu libraiy at Bomc. Letter to Busticuci-i, Mari'h 6, 157^ 
" Cod nlcuiii pnrtifoliui cho io porto. du' quoll mgguigliuri 
a bocc», posBo dire di nop partirmi aüatto mal eipmlito." 

t The letter of Osaat of September 22, 1Ö99, ciUid by all a^ 
Linjfard. Li'ttrea d'Oasat. Ub. t. do, 2ti, 

X Salviati, in MaokiatjMb'e Uialury of England, üi. 336, appv4 
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publics marriage festivities had been made sub- 
senieut to great party uiaaaacres. What then is 
true and what is false ? Was there a great deed of 
violence coiitemplated long beforehand, and prepa- ■ 
rations made for its execution ? Or were the nego- 
tiations concerning the EngUsh match, which had 
been carried on with the greatest vigour, and the 
St least indirect hostility against Spain, during the 
summer, meant in earnest? The question would 
never be decided, if we had to do with a person of 
a simple, straight-forward mind, in which contra- 
dictory plans of necessity exclude each other ; but 
there are characters witli whom this is not the case, 
persons with whom it is a natiiral necessity to have 
two strings to their how, that if one break they may 
have another in reserve,— in whom there is a native 
duplicity, which enables them to contemplate oppo- 
site coiu^es at one and the same moment. Whilst 
Catharine pursiied zealously the plan which corre- 
sponded with the course of her desires and interests, 
she cherished, in the depths of her soul, the feeling 
that the measures she took to accomplish that plan 
might also be made subservient to another piu-pose. 
A reconciliation with the Huguenots was not dis- 
tasti^ful to her, since by means of it she would 
ftcquire a loftier and more brilliant position in 
Europe ; but at the same time she saw them stream- 
ing into Paris with a secret pleasure when she 
thought of their coining into tlie midst of a popu- 
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lace which required merely that the reins should be 
slackened in order to destroy them. Were tliey 
to go further than she coutemplated or desired, or 
any other event occur, she had in her hands ao 
infallible resource. Since Condc's residence in the 
capital, the Parisian popidace were filled with rage 
against the Huguenots ; they would not suffer any 
of that way of thinking witliin their walls ; even 
diuing the negotiations of peace they tlireatcned 
with death and destruction those of their opponents 
who had conic into the city on that occasion. The 
authority of the Court and its expressed will were 
necessary to control the people, and for this purpose 
it was that the civic militia was organized The 
confidence alone of CoUgny in the greatness and 
future success of his cause, which he believed de- 
stined to the conquest of the earth, makes it con- 
ceivable, how he could have ventured in the midst 
of this hostile agitated, and easily roused mob, which 
endured his presence and that of his followers only 
with suppressed fury. All who observed the anti- 
jiathy bitwcen the elements that now came into con- 
tact, foreboded evil consequences. The preachers in 
Geneva and the Cardinals at Rome i'oresaw and 
predicted a catastrophe. The Admiral Coligny re- 
posed an unlimited confidence in the word of the 
young King. After he had been wounded, the 
Huguenots consulted whether they ought not to 
leave the city armed as they were, and. notuith-J 
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Standing liis condition, carry liim away with them ; 
youug Tiilignj. his son-in-law, liowcver assured the 
others that he kiiew the K.mg to the very depths of 
his heart, that he was certain iie was to be rehed on, 
and that there was no ground for apprehension*, 

And no wonder that Charles IX. should appear 
to be sincere, for he was ho in reality. All that had 
been comprehended by him, in his niercmial way, 
of what was passing, had entirely escaped him in 
the martial effervescence of the last few days. 

Catharine was different. That she had from the 
beginning a design against the Admiral, connected 
with the invitation to the nuptials, is in the liighest 
degree probable, yet the design was contemplated 
rather as a possibility, and expressed rather as a 
justification. She allowed Coligny to proceed on hia 
course imtil he became intolerable to her, and then 
caused hnn to be shot at. This act brought matters 
to a slate in which they eoult! not possibly remain. 
Several Italians took a principal part in Catharine's 
counsels. Birago, a native of Milan, and now 
Keeper of the Great Seal, who constantly condemned 
the hesitation which was felt, and advised that the 
suspected leaders should be secured, Lodovico 
Cionzaga, Duke of Nevers, Albert Gondi, I)uke of 






" Que c'estoit faire injure au Boi, de r£vi>]uer en doute sa 
et ebcerit^." The earliest biograpli; of Colignj is a 
authority for what took place among the HuRuenot«, 
from the notes of an eye-witaegB. 
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tharine exercised over ber son, she had on this c 
sion to eucounter some resistance on his part. Thi 
proposal appeared to him horrible. She answered" 
him with an Italian proverb, " Mildness is some- 
times cruelty, and cnielty mildness." He feared 
the evil impression it would make upon mankind 
generally, but he was answered that the enmity of 
the two parties, and the name of the üuises, would 
carry all the blame. He could not resolve upon 
sacrificing friends with whom he was on terras of 
the most confidential intercom-se, such as Colignv 
and La Rochefoucauld, who bad spent this verj" 
evening with him in pleasant jesting and conversa- 
tion. Catharine however insisted, and it went 
80 far that bis mother and brother threatened to 
leave the Court, since they could not induce him j 
to take precautions against the ruin with whicl 
he was threatened, and which might be so eas 
averted ; finally, she reproached him "mth want I 
coiu-age*. which put an end to all his rehictara 
and Charles IX. yielded, nay adopted the pre 

• Sigiamondo CavalU, Utlolione d\ lö?! ; " Stelle piü d' anal 
e mczzu reuilcnie i finalnicntc, corabattiilo dells laadre et 'i 
fntello, poQiiPDti ; e redcndu In Itcgina. cbe. se la 
iliferita, nient* porta»» perieolo di ecoprirei, veone ^queMod 
(ar molverc il Re di cliiedrrgli Ui^enzn di rllrarai id cjualpbe p 
J eoA fere Monsr." The rppurt of Mii'lidi has bern of moroa 
swlnncp to mc Uian that of Caralli ; it deserves tu be prinb^ 1 
would unl; observe, that the narrative put into the tooutli of fl* 
Ihlkr or Alijnu a|)])eara to lui', od niauy grouuda. trhich WÜIV 
invottignird cUewhiTr. to be spurious. aDd to linre been doriVf 
from another »ourrc. 
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n the day of «the massacre. Messengers were sent 
ito the city to ascertain whether any new tumult 
ad broken out, but the answer returned was that 
\Sl was quiet in the city, and that the conunotion 
was in the air. Henry could never recall this inci- 
dent without a horror that made his hair stand on 
end. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



TEANSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT FROM 
CEAELES IS. TO HENEY HL 



I 



It sounds incredible, and yet it is quite true, that 
even after the events of the bloody wedding Quec 
Catharine professed still to sustain the character o 
a mediatrix, whilst on both sidea nothing e 
thought or could be thought of the whole occurrence 
than that the French Court had joined the irrecOD- 
cileable reactionary party in their efforts agi 
Protestantism. The Queen avoided receiving 1 
Papal legate, who just then arrived ; and when 1 
entrance could no longer be defen-ed, she left Paris, 
in company with her son, in order not to witness it. 

The Duke of Alva spoke to his friends of I 
whole transaction as it had occurred with atr 
disapproval, for the informal violence to which I 
fanaticism of the mob had been excited wm 
direct contradiction to his habits of thought i 
disposition. He expected from it however ,- 
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! now that the most formi<iahle enemirs of his 
King were removed, that the policy of tlie French 
Court might lie brought to concur witli that of 
Spain. King Philip felt himself moved by the 
event, which was totally unexpected by liim, to an 
approximation with France, and caused to be made 
to the French Court an öfter of his assiatnncc to- 
wards the complete extermination of the Huguenots. 
The Court however answered him with pompously 
sounding, and, under the circuinstaiiecs, memorabie 
wortl». that " a King of France needed no allies but 
his own people." 

The fearful deed had come almost unexpectedly 
upon the very person who perpetrated it — tlic 
Queen. She was not prepared for an nlleration of 
her policy ; she was firmly determined to raise her 
son, the Duke of Anjou, to the (hrone of Poland ; ' 
abe also hoped that either he or the Diike of iVlen^on 
might be called to the office of Protector of the 
Netherlands, and hoped to sec liim married to the 
Qneen of England. She thought, under the im- 
presfiion of thi; universal terror, to put an end to 
the domestic commotions, by a dcelaratinn she 
made, to the intent that, although she had forbidden 
meetings and preachings, she did not wish to lay 
any restcaint upon individual liberty of conscience. 
That that was the arrangement to which Catholicism 
had submitted in England. 

Se English aaibnssador told her that the only 
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difference between the two cases was, that his sow 
reign had not Ijnund herself to the contrary. 
this it must be added, that no one trusted in the« 
new promises of Catharine's. 

There were some amongst the Huguenots wli 
were incHned to make their peace, and held it I 
be almost a duty, since the King their master v 
now a man, and directed the government him 
and many, under the influence of the terror \ 
overspread Prance, reconciled themselves to 
Mass. The greater part however were of opinid 
that no guarantee of any kind deserved their c 
fidence ; of twn evils, said they, the lesser i 
manifestly to be chosen, and that consisted in the 
continuance of hostilities: in distrust alone was 
their safety : how much more wretched was it to 
be slaughtered by hired murderers than to fall in 
a struggle which was justified in the sight of Gixl 
and man ; for they were not contending against 
their King, but against criminals who gave loose to 
their fury under the shelter of his name. Nisnies 
and Sanccrre, following the example of Rochelle, 
refused to receive royal troops. Fiery preachc-re, 
putting all at hazard, inflamed the minds of their 
hearers, and summoned them to the service of the 
judgement of God, whose arm was already raiso^ 
agfunst. the guilt-stained authors of the luassacrc. 
and exhorted them to destroy the tyranny in the 
tyrants. 
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Four royal armies took the field in order to foree 
the towns to submission, the strongest body march- 
ing against Rochelle. But here there appeared au- 
otier kind of reaction arising from what had takeu 
place ; tlie assailing troops were disunited amongst 
themselvea. Many of the bravest soldiers were 
seized with horror at the idea of being associated 
with the men who had murdered the Admiral, or 
who bore the blame of that deed, and would not 
serve with tliem. In the midst of theii* social en- 
joyments the remembrance of blood intruded itsell' : 
on one occasion the company imagined they saw 
drops of blood under the dice which young Guise 
had just thrown upon the gaming-table, and the 
play was given up in horror. When the Enghsh 
fleet approached, the two princes of the blood who 
were in the anny, Alenfon and Henry of Navarre, 
fonned the resolution of escaping to the ships, and 
fleeing to England. There appeared amongst the 
troops a party of discontented persons who were, in 
secret, Protestants. In the camp itself the notion 
was entertained of demanding justice against the 
murderers, and even, if necessary, of compelling it 
by force. 

It does not follow from these circumstanccB huw- 
jr/er that the attack was not carried on with great 
earnestness. Many thousands must have fallen in 
the attempts to storm the fortress ; but the defenders 
never forgot that they were contending not only 
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for all spiritual good, but for existence itself. The 
union of the townspeople with the refugees in the 
great principle of religion made them invincible. 
The most desperate assaults were heroically resisted, 
and the most daring sorties made by the besieged, 
and the Catholic banners which they took were dis- 
played upon the walls ; fortunate accidents were 
regarded as visibU^ tokens of Divine favour, and 
proofs that God had lieard his people when they 
cried to him in their deepest distress. 

Three causes wTought concurrently in favour of 
the Huguenots, — the heroism of the defence thej 
made, the divisions amongst the besieging troops, 
and the moderate tone which had lieen adopted 
in the foreign policy of the kingdom. The con- 
sequence was, that in July, 1573, they obtained a 
tolerably favourable edict, by whicli the free exer- 
cise of their religion was guaranteed to those who 
possessed the highest jmisdiction, and to all others 
liberty to follow their several occupations in peace. 
This extended to the three towns of Rochelle, Moot- 
aiiban, and Nismes. Sancerre, which had suffered 
a siege resembling that of Numantia in ancient 
times, obtained peace through the mediation of the 
Polish araljassador, by whom the Duke of Anjou 
received the invitation to assume the crown i 
Poland, for the possession of that dignity 
rested then upon a position of reconcihation 1 
tween the two religious parties. 
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Upon the anniversary of St. Bartholomew's Day 
the Protestants felt themselves again strong enough 
to demand, at an assembly which they held in the 
town of Milhaud, complete freedom for the exercise 
of their religion. 

The disunion of the camp had meanwhile trans- 
ferred itself to the Court. After the departure of 
tbe Duke of Anjou the precedence which he had 
always possessed was claimed by his brother, the 
Duke of Alenyon, and as it was not granted he 
commenced an open opposition. He was charged 
with having joined Henry of Navarre — in allusion 
to the conspiracy of La Mole and Coconas — in order 
to expel the Queen from the Court, or even to get 
her murdered, — that is, the mother by the son. 
Catharine thought it necessary to place the two 
princes in close custody, and to send their chief 
;dants, the Marshals Cosae and Montmorency, 
the Bastille. 

From what appears in the state documents 
concerning these transactions, it is impossible to 
apportion the mass of guilt with accuracy ; the im- 
pression they make is one of astonishment at the 
very extraordinary condition of this court, and the 
isition of the minds of tliose who belonged to 
Alenfon believed that he was hated by his 
that she not only postponed his claims, 
wished to destroy him ; the King of Navarre 
more than once apprehensive that his death had 
d3 
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Ijccn determined on. On the other hand, the King 
and Queen trembled for their own lives at the sicht- 
est movement i and much was spoken of wax-figures, 
and certain superstitious and heathenish ceremonies, 
by which it was intended to shorten the King's life. 
Magic and mysterious superstition play a part also 
in reference to other persons. The Italians, ready 
for any undertaking, daring and trustworthy, had 
the chief hand in these matters, such as Cosimo 
Ruggiero, the tutor of Aleu^on, who could not be 
forced to make a confession by all the agony of the 
torture. 

In this hour of confusion the eye involuntarily 
turns towards Charles IX. In his earlier years he 
had excited much sympathy ; he appeared to be a 
good-tempered, hiteresting, and generous youth, 
and showed a taste for poetry and music. For the 
purjjose of invigorating his weak frame various kinds 
of physical exercise were thought necessary, and to 
these he gave himself up almost passionately. A 
smith's forge was erected for him, and it gave hiiii 
pleasure to be found there bathed in sweat, whik 
he was at work on a suit of armour. He often 
rose and took horse at midnight in order to ride 
to the chase, and thought it the greatest honour 
if he coidd excel every one in his bodily exercises. 
The consequence of this was however that little was 
done for the education of his intellect, and nothing 
for the formation of his morals. To reflect on the 
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affairs of the State, in which notliing could be done 
B-ithout liim, or to devote auytliiiig hke earnest at- 
tention to them, was not in his nature*. His pas- 
sion, when excited, vented itself in a storm of wild 
imprecations. His ambitiou and his imagination had 
been long occupied »vitli warUkt; schemes against 
Spain, with campaigns for the conquest of Milan, 
under tlie leading of the Admiral, or for the recovery 
of Na\arre. But the natural vehemence of dispo- 
sition wliich he cherished was capable of receiving 
another direction amidst the passionate impulses of 
the religious and political parties by which he was 
sujTomidt'd, and then even the friends and com- 
panions in w^hose intercourse he had found pleasure 
appeared to him as his most dangerous enemies. 
Thus, after some aliglit resistance, he allowed him- 
self, iu an evil hour, to lie seduced to the conunission 
of that deed which has consigned his memory to 
the hatred and execration of succeeding ages. He 
himself ivas never entirely free from its effects ; 
be felt conscious that he was regarded as a man of 
bad iieart, iu whom slumbered an indouiitable 
savageiu^ss. It was remarked that he never looked 
any one straight in the face : m his audiences he 
generally kept his eyes shut, and when he opened 
them he directed them upwards, and immediately 

• Sigismondo di CaTalli. 1571 ; " -U Ec pareva belln com. aver 
tili c^l govumBaae, ? nciiza alcro fEwtidiii potere uttPDiii'rc si xiiui 
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uftenvards cast them down upon the ground. He 
now, for the first time, commiuiicated his intention 
of beginning himself to reign, and to be king in 
reality, but it was too late. The violent gusts of 
passion to which he gave way, and were followed 
by corresponding depression of spirit ; the distrac- 
tion caused by conspiracies which were contmually 
discovered round him ; the excessive and continued 
efforts of a body otherwise weak and full of comipt 
humours, led to early deatli on the 30tb of May. 
1574, before he had completed his four-and-(wen- 
tieth year*. He had never in fact awoke from the 
intoxication of passion and excitement to a full 
self-consciousness, nor ever emancipated himself 
from his mother. A few hours before be expired be 
appointed her Regent till the return of his broth« 
from Poland ; his last word was " My mother." 

Catharine, in whom we find no trace of emotion 
that interfered with her energy, effectively pre 
the peace of the country generally, but she i 
ceeded in doing so otdy because she held those whj 



* That the rqiresentations in the ' Hcnriodc' amongit a 
ate exaggerated, may be seeu from the aJmoBt roedifftl reportd 
die Florentine Anbuiador, in Albcri. p. 416. Sig. Cvvilli is aT 
very correct : "' La morte del povero Principe ri canaTi per t 
peflsima aliitudiue, ufquistalA dai mal modo di vivere, p^ U qui 
L'Bucö ammalalo da, una eatraordinaria ebuhtioao di s&nguei I 
tutta la masBa era coirotta, c se bene parte cLe <la e 
leTasse. pero da poi mai stt^ttc bene ;" to nliioh must be •ddl 
hia mental di»quietude. 
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were really able to diatarb it — the two princes and j 
the two marshals, — in her custody. Meanwhile all 
was still full of ferraentation, and of new manifesta- 
tions of disatFection and threatened revolt. 

One fact may be regarded as certain, and is ex- 
pressly stated by the Venetian ambassador, namely 
that all men of understanding, without ditference of 
cr^d, regarded the massacre as a deed of horror 
and scandal. Absolute power, said they, had at 
least an acknowledged jurisdiction, but this was a 
deed of lawless tjTanny. Must it come to sncli a 
state of things in I'rance that men can no longer 
lay themselves down to sleep in their beds without 
the dread of being murdered dming the night? 
Deeds of this description, they stated, would be 
impossible, except to the Queen, descended from 
the tyrant race of the Medici, and to her Italian 
companions*. It was not thought incredible even 
that she had taken the Turkish government for her 
SPdel. 

Tien however the idea of violence which cha- 
terized the usurping sovereignties which liad 
Ibbjticted the Itahan repubhcs, had, tlu-ongh a com- 
bination of persons and circumstances, acquired in- 
fluence over a great monarcliy whose fundamental 
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Attribuendolo alia Begins, come Itoliajia, Fioren- 
et di caoli di Medici, di sbd^p, dicono esai, tirajino. percifi 
liBiiniB, siccome per cauB& ana e in univereaJo tattA la as- 
I Italituia con pericolo che im giomo non ta faccia male." 
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principles were in direct contradiction to that idea, 
it must of necessity have excited the oppositioD of 
the principles it had infringed. Tliis oppositw 
had in fact manifested itself some time before. 
Even in the reign of Henry II., La Boetie 
published a small brochure in opposition to the spirit 
of faction which prevailed under that monarch. In 
this pamphlet he treats the supreme authority as 
the domination of faction dependent upon a siugle 
person, and proposes the question why all the others 
do not unite against that one. Up to the present 
time this little book had been circulated in private 
r)nly, it now was piibhshed. But the transnctioii 
of St. Bartholomew's Day called forth far different 
utterances of the aversion which sought a theory for 
its justification. In opposition to it the idea of the 
sovereignty of the ])eople now makes its appearand; 
in French Uterature. Francis Hottmann, 
man, was one of those who had narrowly and 
the utmost difficiilty escaped the slaughter of 157! 
He took refuge in Switzerland, and was the 
who, leaving out of view the rehgious aspect of 
«juestion, which was that dwelt upon by the clei 
writers and especially by the Jesuits, argued it u| 
{Htlitical and historical grounds. He had stui 
the history of the ancient Franks, and confounc 
thu aristocratico-military assemblies of the CI 
de Mars with the body jjohtic, he maintained 
the King ought to be elected, and that the w 
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mass of the people should concur in the elec- 
tion, for free men were not created to submit to 
despotic dominion, nor to be. driven like herds of 
cattle. The same views prevailed in another work 
called ' Junius Brutus against the Tyrants.' In 
this it was affirmed that the authority of the King 
could not exist without the sanction of the people, 
— that the right of election was an inalienable fran- 
chise of the people ; first the people, then the King, 
und the King must be amenable to the people. They 
departed as widely from the fundamental principle 
of the Romanic German states as tlie disciples 
of Machiavelli ; after the terrific experience of 
the past year, such views were received with ap- 
plause, — thoughts that were before whispered in 
liie ear in secret, were now proclaimed from the 
house-tops. 

Another result of the massacre was the rise in 
'lie country of a new form of the opposition which 
"to promoted by the general discCTitent. The 
pwemor of a great province, who was not particu- 
■rily disposed to favour Protestantism, undertook 
'o'untarily to defend a principle which was by no 
•"eaus tliat of the govenunent, and to insist upon it 
"ith urgency, 

'^len the peace which was concluded in the year 
'668 was immediately afterwards violated, and mo- 
B courses once more forsaken, there ajjpeared 
T party, composed of persons possessbig great 
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authority, who wished to observe the treaty from 
]>oliticaI considerations, and which was therefore 
named the party of ^le Politicians. At their head 
appeared the sons of the Constable, tlie Marshal 
Francis de Montmorency and his brothers, who, 
Uke their father, were Cathohcs, but systematic op- 
[lonents of the Cardinal of Lorraine ; for everj'thing, 
Iiowever general its bearing, was now again depend- 
ent upon the combinations of faction. The sons of 
the Constable had, as we have mentioned, obtAÜied 
a momentary ascendency by the peace of 1570, and 
exercised it to establish the raeasiu«s of reconcilia- 
tion which were adopted. On this account howevpi 
they were the more affected by the sudden relapse 
to violent proceedings, and the Marshal himself es- 
caped the general slaughter by a mere accident 
The discontented in the camp before Rochelle im- 
mediately united with him in his views, and there 
is no doubt that he took part in the agitations 
with which the Duke of AJenfon filled the Coiut. 
The Queen kept him personally in prison ; his 
brother, Henry de Montmorency, named Damville, 
Governor of Languedoc, was not less 8U9[)cct.<!d by 
licr : she was eager either to get him into her power, 
or to remove him from the province. DnmviUe 
ruaiiitained positively that there was a design to get 
him murdered. 

Catharine however found in Damville a man who 
was not only cautious, but who was ready to defend 
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himself with arms. He did not willingly allow the 
delegates of the Queen to come near hün, and sur- 
raonded himself with a guard devoted to him per- 
sonally. Much was said of a tame wolf he had,— 
however rare such a phenomenon is, — which showed 
a wonderful attachment to him. That powerful man. 
Captain Aragon, who with one blow had cut in two 
a noble beast upon the bridge of Avignon, slept in 
his chamber. The Queen deprived Damvüle of 
his government, and assigned it to another ; but he 
met this movement hy forming a still closer connec- 
tion with the province, and with both the religious 
parties. Since the bloody nuptials the Protestants 
in Languedoc had become thoroughly organized. 
They possessed a number of castles and small towns, 
and in every district where they had the authority 
th^ apix)inted a chief who should send military 
assistance to any that were attacked. Montauban 
was the central point for Upper Languedoc and 
Guienne ; Nisnies for Lower Languedoc, Rovergue, 
and the Cevennes. Deputies from the several dis- 
tricts were associated with the mihtary commanders. 
The Reformed did not find favour with the multi- 
tude here any more than in other places ; but they 
had a great part of the nobility on their side, about 
two hundred gentlemen in Languedoc, chiefly young 
men who had been engaged in stxidy, and a large 
number of the better class of burghers and artisans, 
3 spirit had not been broken with labour. It 
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iiltenvards cast them down upon the ground. He 
now, for the first time, communicated his intention 
of beginning himself to reign, and to be king in 
reahty, but it was too late. The violent gusts of 
passion to which he gave way, and were followed 
by corresponding depression of spirit ; the distrac- 
tion caused by consjiiracics which were continually 
discovered round him; the excessive and continued 
efforts of a body otherwise weak and full of corrupt 
htunours, led to early death on the 30th of May, 
1574, before he had completed his four-and-twen- 
tieth year*. He had never in fact awoke from the 
intoxication of passion and excitement to a full 
self-consciousness, nor ever emancipated himself 
from his mother. A few hours before he expired he 
appointed her Regent till the return of his brother 
from Poland; his last word was "My mother." 

Catharine, in whom we find no trace of emotion 
that interfered with her energy, effectively preserved 
the peace of the country generally, but she suc- 
ceeded in doing so only because she held those who 



* Th&t tbc repreaentatiaiu in tho ' Eenriade.' amongst othm. 
arc exaggerated, may be seeu from the nlnioat modical report of 
tlie Florentine AmbasMdor. in Alberi, p. 4l'>. Sig. Ciivalli is nlao 
"cry correct : " La morte del povcro Princijie si l'Ausii per una 
peMim« abitudine. acqujstata diu itiul modo di vivere, p«r U qnatt 
ua»c& unmulsto du una CHtraordinoria cbulitione di NWBUe. dw 
tutta la nuuM era corrotta, e »c bene parrc obe da mm w a» 
levoMe, per& da poi mai atett« bene ;" tu nliidi lutut bo added 
Ilia mental disqoietade. 
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were really able to diaturb it — the two princes and • 
the two marshals, — in her custody. Meanwhile all 
was still full of fermentation, and of new manifesta^ 
tions of disaffection aiid threatened revolt. 

One fact may be regarded as certain, and is ex- 
pressly stated by the Venetian ambassador, namely 
that all men of understauding-, without difference of 
creed, regarded the massacre as a deed of horror 
and scandal. Absolute power, said they, had at 
least an acknowledged jurisdiction, but this was a 
deed of lawless tjTaiuiy. Must it conic to such a 
state of things in France that men can no longer 
lay themselves down to sleep in their beds without 
the dread of being murdered diuing the night? 
Deeds of this description, they stated, would be 
impossible, except to the Queen, descended from 
the tyrant race of the Medici, and to her Italian 
companions*. It was not thought incredible even 
that she had taken the Turkish government for her 
„.model. 

I When however the idea of violence which cha- 
ized the usiuping sovereignties which had 
subjected the Italian repubhcs, had, through a com- 
bination of persons and circumstances, acquired in- 
fluence over a great monarchy whose fundamental 

ft JCcheli : " Attribuendolo alia Begina, com» Italioua, Fioren- 
Lsa di Medici, di aauguc, dicoao essi, tiranuo, pcrci& 
■iccomc per cauaa sua ^ in imivcraale tuttn la na- 
a 001 periuolo eke na giomo non la faccU male." 



model. 
^1 When 
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priiiciples were in direct contradiction to that idea, 
it nnist of necessity have excited the opposition of 
the principles it had infringed. This opposition 
had in fact manifested itself some time before. 

Even in the reign of Henry II., La Boetie had 
published a small bruchiire \i\ opposition to the spirit 
of faction which prevailed under that monarch. In 
this pamphlet he treats the supreme authority as 
the domination of faction dependent upon a single 
person, and proposes the question why all the others 
do not unite against that one. Up to the pre 
time this httle Ijook had been circiüated in privi 
only, it now was published. But the transactio 
»)f St. Bartholomew's ]Jay called forth far cJifFerc 
utterances of the aversion which sought a theory f 
its justification. In opposition to it the idea of i 
sovereignty of the people now makes its appcaram 
in French literature. Francis Hottmann, a Freui^-'' 
man, was one of those who had narrowly and with 
the utmost difficulty escaped the slaughter of 1572. 
He took refuge in Switzerland, and was the first 
who, leaving out of view the religious aspect of the 
question, which was that dwelt upon by the cleric^ 
writers and especially by the Jesuits, argued it upuu 
{wUtical and historicEil grounds. He bad studied 
the history of the ancient Franks, and confounding 
the aristmTatico-military assemblies of the Champ 
lie Mars with the body politic, he maintained tliat 
the King ought to be clccUid, mid that the whole 
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mass of the people should concur in the elec- 
tion, for free men were not created to submit to 
despotic dominion, nor to be, driven like herds of 
cattle. The same views prevailed in another work 
called 'Junius Brutus against the Tyrants.' In 
this it was affirmed that the authority of the King 
could not exist without the sanction of the people, 
— that the right of election was an inalienable fran- 
chise of the people ; first the people, then the King, 
and the King must be amenable to the people. They 
departed as widely from the fundamental principle 
of the Romanic German states as the disciples 
d" Machiavelli ; after the terrific experience of 
the past year, such views were received with ap- 
plause, — thoughts that were before whispered in 
the ear in secret, were now proclaimed from the 
house-tops. 

Another result of the massacre was the rise in 
the country of a new form of the opposition which 
was promoted by the general discontent. The 
governor of a great provhice, who was not particu- 
larly disposed to favour Protestantism, undertook 
voluntarily to defend a principle which was by no 
means that of the government, and to insist upon it 
with urgency. 

When the peace which was concluded in the year 
1568 was immediately afterwards violatL'd, and mo- 
derate courses once more forsaken, there ajjpeared 
a new party, composed of persons possessing great 
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authority, who wished to observe the treaty from 
political considerations, and which was therefore 
named the party of ^e Politicians. At tlieir head 
appeared the sons of the Constaljle, the Marshal 
Francis de Montmorency and his brothers, who, 
like their father, were Catholics, but systematic op- 
ponents of the Cardinal of Lorraine ; for everjthing, 
however gfneral its bearing, was now again depend- 
ent upon the combinntions of faction. The sons of 
the Constable had, as wc have mentioned, obtained 
a momentary ascendency by the peace of 1 570, and 
exercised it to establish the measimss of reconcilia- 
tion which were adopted. On this account however 
they were the mort! affected by the sudden relapse 
to violent proceedings, and the Marshal himself es- 
caped the general slaughter by a mere accident. 
The discontented in the camp before Rochelle im- 
mediately united with him in his views, and there 
is no doubt that he took part in the agitations 
with which the Duke of Alen^on filled the Court 
The Queen kept him [R-rsonally hi prison ; hb 
brother, Henry de Montmorency, named Dannille, 
üovemor of Languedoc, was not less suspected by 
her : she was eager either to get him into her power, 
or to remove him from the province. Daraville 
mamtahied positively that there was a design to gel 
him mur(lered, 

Catharine however found in Damville a man who 
was not only cautious, but who was ready to defend 
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himself with arms. He did not willingly allow the 
ddegates of the Queen to come near him, and sur- 
roonded himself with a giiaid devoted to him per- 
flODsUy. Much was said of a tame wolf he had, — 
however rare such a phenomenon is,^which showed 
a wonderfid attachment to him. That powcrfid man, 
Captain Aragon, who with one blow had cut in two 
a noble beast upon the bridge of Avignon, slept in 
b» chamber. The Queen deprived DamviUe of 
his government, and assigned it to another ; but he 
met this movement by forming a still closer connec- 
tion with the province, and with both the religious 
parties. Since the bloody nuptials the Protestants 
in Langviedoc had become thoroughly organized. 
They possessed a number of castles and small towns, 
and in every district where they hatl the authority 
they appointed a chief who should send military 
aaaistance to any that were attacked. Montauban 
was the central point for Upper Languedoc and 
Guienne; Nismes for Lower Languedoc, Rovergiie, 
and the Cevennes. Deputies from the several dis- 
tricts were associated with the military commanders. 
The Reformed did not find favour with the multi- 
tude here any more than in other places ; but they 
had a great part of the nobihty on their side, about 
two hundred gentlemen in Languedoc, chiefly young 
men who had been engaged in study, and a large 
^onmber of the better class of burghers and artisans, 
^■bwe spirit had not been broken with labour. It 
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did not appt'ar quite certain tliat they would jc 
with Damville, who did not belong to their ci 
but they fully recognized his merit. He was 
first man, they said, who aroused men's minds 
the torpor into which they had been thrown t 
A general paralysis, and remembered that he oi 
duties to God and the Crown, and at the same 
to the mass of the people. Their vuiion with 
princes of the blood had, after a long struggle, ob- 
tained for them tlie assurance of peace ; their anion 
mth the governor of a great province must, now 
that tliat edict was revoked, set^ure foi- them its re- 
t'stabiishment ; for Dam\'il]e and his whole political 
party demanded the renewal of the Edict of Pacifica- 
tion Bs a preliminary condition to any further nego- 
tiation, A great portion of the Catholic nobility 
wlin liad relatives amongst the Huguenots, and hiul 
been reproached on that account with not havinn 
opposed them earnestly enough, now also joiiud 
the governor. The Parliaments held firm by tbf 
fundamental maxims of the persecuting religion, 
and this ftirnished another motive to tlie nohilitj^ In 
take the pai-t of the Huguenots, for they hated tin's* 
lawyers, by whom their rights were limited, and 
themselves treated "with injustice. A preliminary' 
arrangement was made at Milhaud in August, 1 574. 
the Huguenots declaring themselves rtmdy to ac- 
knowledge Damville as govenior of Langiicdor. 
whilst he on his pnrt pledged liimself not to in- 
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troduce the Catholic service into any town in which 
they were masters. A council composed of meni- 
bere of both creeds was to assist the governor in his 
«dministration*. 

Thus was it attempted in this province to re- 
establish the Edict of Pacification, which the Go- 
vernment had abolished, and to make it possible for 
both parties to live together. The arbitrary manner 
in whicli it was done they excused by asseverating 
that a faction composed of foreigners had obtained 
possession of the supreme power, and was striving 
with all its authority to annihilate the kingdom, the 
nobihty, the princes of the blood, and with thera 
ererything like education and pure mornhty. It 
was hoped that when the new king arrived, and 
learned the real state of affairs, he would confirm all 
Aat had been done. 

There was some reason to expect this, for when 
Henry III., without altogether renouncing his Polish 
kingdom, yet left it with a degree of impatience 
which looked something like a fiight, he sent for 
Duniville, as he was coming from Venice, on his 
return to Prance, in order to consult with him con- 
cerning measures of pacification. The Marshal met 
ihe King in Piedmont, who assured hira of his in- 
tention to establish peace, and recommended him 
to return to Languedoc and to wait for what should 
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flftenvards cast them down upon the ground. He 
now, for the first time, communicated his intention 
of beginning himself to reign, and to be king in 
it;ality, but it was too late. The violent gusts of 
passion to which he gave way. and were followed 
by corresponding depression of spirit ; the distrac- 
tion caused by conspiracies which were conlinually 
discovered round him ; the excessive and continued 
efforts of a body otherwise weak and full of comipt 
hmnours, led to early death on the 30th of May, 
1574, before he had completed his four-and-twcD- 
tietb year*. Ho had never in fact awoke from the 
intoxication of passion and excitement to a full 
self-consciousness, nor ever emancipated hmiself 
from his mother. A few hours before he expired he 
appointed her Regent till the return of his brother 
from Poland ; his last word was " ]V[y mother," 

Catharine, in whom we find no trace of emotion 
that interfered with her energy, etlectively preserved 
the peace of the country generally, but she suc- 
ceeded in doing so only because she held those who 



* That the reprMetitatiotiH in tho ' Ileiiriade,' oniangBt out«««, 
are exiiggeriLted, ma; be »tren from iho almost medical report of 
tlie Florentine Atnbaasudor. in Alberi, p. 4l(>. Sig. Cavklli is alto 
very correct i ■' La morle del povero IVinuipe si caiuii p^r uu 
peflgima abitiidine, ncqiiiiitEitA dal Rial modo di rivere. per la qiuJ» 
Kiucb ammalato da una CBtraordinoria ebulitione di sangiu. <^ 
tutta la nuMa oro corrotta. e ae bene parre ohe da Msa «e m 
lerasw, pert da poi tnai rti-tte bene ;" to wiuch moat be added 
hia moDtal ditqiiietude. 
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were really able to disturb it — the two princes and , 
the two marshals, — in her custody. Meanwhile all 
was still full of fermentation, and of new manifesta- 
tions of disaffection and threatened revolt. 

One fact may be regarded as certain, and is ex- 
pressly stated by the Venetian ambassador, namely 
that all men of understanding, without ditlerence of 
creed, regarded the massacre as a deed of horror 
and scandal. Absolute power, said they, had at 
least an acknowledged jurisdiction, but tliis was a 
deed of lawless tjTanny. Must it come to such a 
state of things in France that men can no longer 
lay themselves down to sleep in their beds without 
the dread of being murdered during the night? 
Deeds of tliis description, they stated, woidd be 
impossible, except to the Queen, descended from 
the tyrant race of the Medici, and to her Italian 
companions*. It was not thought incredible even 
that she had taken the Turkish government for her 
model. 

When however the idea of violence which cha- 
racterized the usurping sovereignties which had 
subjected the Italian republics, had, through a com- 
bination of persons and circumstances, acquired in- 
fluence over a great monarchy whose fundamental 

* Michpli ; " AttribaendoloHlla Begina, come Italians, Fioren- 
tins, et di casa di Medici, di »angae, dicono eaei, tiraimo, percib 
odiosiHgima, Biccomo per cansa sua h in unirersale tutta la n»- 
tiaae ItaUaoa con pericolo che on giomo mm la faccia male." 
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principles were in direct contradiction to tliat idea, 
it must of necessity have excited the opposition uf 
the principles it had infringed. This opposition 
had in fact niauifested itself some time before. 

Even in the reign of Henry U., La Boetie had 
published a small brochure in opposition to tin.' spirit 
of faction which prevailed under that monarch. In 
this pamphlet he treats the supreme authority as 
the domination of faction dependent upon a siugli 
person, and proposes the question why all the otha» 
do not unite against that one. Up to the pi 
time this little book had been circulated in prival 
only, it now was puhhshed. But the transactioa 
of St. Bartholomew's Day called forth far difterent 
utterances of the aversion which sought a theory for 
its justification. In opposition to it the idea of 
sovereignty of the people now makes its appei 
in French literature. Francis Hottmann, a FreuclP 
man, was one of those who had narrowly and witi 
the utmost difficulty escaped the slaughter of 1572, 
He took refuge in Switzerland, and was the first 
who, leaving out of view the religious aapect of the 
question, which was tliat dwelt upon by the rlericul 
writers and especially by the Jesuits, argued it upon 
political and historical grounds. He had studied 
the liistory of the ancient Franks, and confounding 
the aristocratico-military assemblies of the Champ 
de Mars with the body politic, he tuaintnincd 
the King ought to be elected, and that the who! 
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mass of the people should coucur in the elec- 
tlou, for free men were not created to submit to 
despotic dominion, nor to be driven like herds of 
cattJe. The same views prevailed in another work 
railed ' Junius Brutus against the Tyrants." In 
this it was affirmed that the authority of the King 
could not exist without tlie sanction of the people, 
— that the right of election was an inalienable fran- 
chise of the people ; first the people, then the King, 
and the King must be amenable to the people. They 
departed as widely from the fundamental principle 
of the Romanic German states as the disciples 
of Machiavelli ; after the terrific experience of 
the past year, such views were received with ap- 
plause, — thoughts that were before whispered in 
the ear in secret, were now proclaimed from the 
house-tops. 

t Another result of the massacre was the rise in 
} country of a new form of the opposition which 
8 promoted by the general discontent. The 
governor of a great province, who was not particu- 
larly disposed to favoiu" Protestantism, undertook 
voluntarily to defend a principle which was by no 
means that of the government, and to insist upon it 
wi th urgency. 

UThen the peace which was concluded in the year 
p8 was immediately afterwards violated, and mo- 
B courses once more forsaken, there appeared 
r party, composed of persons possessing great 
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authority, who wished to observe the treaty from 
political considerations, and which was therefore 
named the party of ^le Politicians. At their head 
appeared the sons of the Constable, the Marshal 
Francis de Montmorency and his brothers, who, 
like their father, were Catholics, bat systematic op- 
ponents of the Cardinal of Lorraine ; for everything, 
however general its bearing, was now again depend- 
ent upon the combinations of faction. Tlie sons of 
the Constable had, as we have mentioned, obtained 
a momentary ascendency bytlie peace of 1570, and 
exercised it to establish the raeasiires of reconcilia- 
tion which were adopted. On this account however 
they were the more ntfected by the suddcTi rt-Iapec 
to violent proceedings, and the Marshal hiniseif es- 
caped the general slaughter by a mere accident. 
The discontented in the camp before Rochell« im- 
mediately united with him in his views, and there 
is no doubt that he took part in the agitations 
with which the Duke of Alenton filled the Court. 
The Qiieen kept him personally in prison ; his 
brother, Henry de Montmorency, named Danivillc, 
Governor of Lauguedoc, was not less suspected by 
her : she was eager either to get him into her pomv 
or to remove him from the province. DaniviDe 
maintained positively that there was a design to get 
him murdered. 

Catharine however found in Damville a man who 
was not only cautious, but who was ready to defend 
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himself with anns. He did not willingly allow the 
delegates of the Queen to come near hijn, and sm-- 
nninded himself with a guard devoted to him per- 
«Hwdly. Much was said of a tame wolf he had,— 
however rare such a phenomenon is, — which showed 
a wonderfid attachment to him. That powerful man. 
Captain Aragon, who with one blow had cut in two 
a noble beaat upon the bridge of Avignon, slept in 
hi» chamber. The Queen deprived Uamville of 
his government, and assigned it to another ; but he 
met this movement by forming a still closer connec- 
tion with the province, and with both the religious 
parties. Since the bloody nuptials tlie Protestants 
in li&nguedoc had become thoroughly organized. 
They possessed a number of castles and small towns, 
and in every tlistrict where they had the authority 
they appointed a chief who should send military 
ince to any that were attacked. Montauban 
the central point for Upper Languedoc and 
; Nismcs for Lower Languedoc, Eovergue, 
1 the Cevennes. Deputies from the several dis- 
tiicts were associated with the military commanders. 
The Reformed did not find favour with the multi- 
tude here any more than in other places; but they 
had a great part of the nobihty on their side, about 
two hundred gentlemen in Languedoc, chiefly yoimg 
men who Iiad been engaged in study, and a large 
tm niber of the better class of burghers and artisans, 
^Bkwe spirit had not been broken with labour. It 
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ing the Court, and joining the discontented, all o( 
whose complaints and grievances he adopted. A 
rehgious war was no longer spoken of, but a war 
for the public interests, as in the time of Louis XI,*; 
but although the name of the Huguenots was tfan 
put somewhat in the background, the religious eia- 
meat still continued m active operation. Soon after 
the depBTture of Alen^on from the Court, youi^ 
Henry of Navarre left it also, and deemed it expe- 
dient to return without delay to the Reformed con« 
fession. The bond of union between the parties 
was the promise of the Pohticians to hibour for the 
re-establishment of the edict of January, wYäA 
constituted the great object towards which the 
wishes of the Reformed were directed. 

The dispute however was not to be decided Üäi 
time eitlier, without the interposition of neighboop- 
ing nntions, and peoples who were related in tluir 
religious views. 

England again furnished money, and Geimaif 
men. ITiese joined young Conde, who had fled 
into Germany from Picardy when measures were 
first taken against Alen^on and Navarre. The Pa^ 
latine John Casimir was once more the leader ^ 
these auxiliaries, and with them crossed the 1 
frontiers in December, 1575. The Germans i 



* GioTUmi Micheli, 1578 : "Noneonsidcrandoaipcrcapopi 
dpftl» il folio della rcligione, si h transrcrito e mutal 
d'ügonotti in ijui'Ito di maloontenti." 
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not alU^ther without their own object in these 
movements ; on the contrary, they conteuiplated n 
very important one for their own country. John 
Casimir obtained from the chiefs of the Hugue- 
nots assurances tliat he should be named adminis- 
trator of the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdim, 
which would have brought these towns and district« 
once more into union with Gennaiiy*. A consi- 
derable army was fonned gradually, composed of 
French and German troops. In March, 1576, 
AIent,-on unistered tliirty thousand men, who de- 
manded to be led directly to Paris, in order to 
avenge upon the murderers the horrible deeds of 
St. Bartholomew's Day. 

Ileniy III. was not altogether unprepared; he 
also had Gennan and Swiss mercenaries, besides the 
French who gathered round him. He was of opinion 
afU'rwards that it would have been better had he 
met and opposed his brother boldly ; that however 
was not to the taste of Iiis mother or his ministers. 
The Government, feeling itself to be as yet the 
weaker party, commenced to negotiate. 

The great object was to satisfy Alen^on : he was 
assured of a provision, wliich was almost incousisteut 
with the royal authority. Coade also was provided 
for; and lastly John Casimir was induced to forego 
his demands, through the influence, it was said, of 
the Swiss ujwn his father. The King undertook to 
* Longoet, Epütola Arcans, i. 186. 
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satisfy his troops as regarded their pay, and I 
Count Palatine immediately cnnimenced his i 
homewards. 

The investigation of the political grievances was 
referred to the meeting of the Estates, which wu 
to take place the same year. The rehgious i 
were also accommodated. The edict of Janui 
was not fully conceded to the Protestants, 
were excluded from Paris, and from its iium« 
environs to tlie distance of two leagues ; but in f 
the rest of the kingdom there was granted to thai 
the free exercise of their religion, capacity for I 
otiBces, for the decision of their legal disputes B 
court of appellative instance in the Parhamente. 
composed of members of both religions, and several 
places in Guienne, Auvergne, and Languedoc wert 
given up to them for their security*. 

The Pohticiaiis indulged in the boldest expi 
tioiia. Marshal Damvilte renewed the propi 
a national council, to which the Protestants ' 
also to send deputies, in order that " tlirongh a B 
reformation of the clergy the wrath of <jod mu 
be appeased." They believed that after this dM 
.sion had proceeded from them, they woidd be t 
by means of powerfiü representatives, to rule \ 
in the Court and in the provinces. They ' 
strong, but yet not strong enough for this, 
prowedings had produced an cxteusivc effect, 

* rui.\. uuiiii'd."dc MuQiicur." May 157G, iuPoprliai&rclLfl 
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oue neither so rapid nor so thorougll as they ex- 
pected. The powers which they imagined they had 
conquered, offered them once more the most ob- 
stinate resistance. 

Their conduct was intolerable to the Xing espe- 
cially. It wounded his feelings of self-esteem that 
a law should, as it were, be forced upon him by a 
successful rising of his vr.ssals, aided by foreign 
troops, — a law which he disapproved of in his heart, 
for notmthstandhig all external vacillation he was 
a thorough Catholic. Throughout the country also 
the interests of the corporations and of the pro- 
Tinces, as well as the progressive Catliolic restora- 
tion, the effect of the Jesuits' preaching and in- 
struction, awakened a spirit of zeal which would 
hear of no reconciliation. The Piirliaments were 
Dot disposed to admit into them the Reformed, hi 
other chambers which had been conceded to them. 
In the great towns they would not hear of the 
divine service of the >Iugiienots, and when they 
assembled for worship they were followed with 
hootings and revilings, and not untrequeutly fired 
upon. An article in the peace of the Prince of 
Conde stipidated particularly for the delivery of the 
town of Peronne as a place of security to the Pro- 
testants, but this excittd the hveliest opposition on 
the part of the tn^vusuieu and the neighbonring 
nobility. It is quite possible that from the Nether- 
knds all available influence was exercised in order 
E 2 
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to prevent the execution of this article, for Peromie 
would have been a most convenient basi3 for ng- 
gressive operations on the part of the Huguenots. 
Another motive, still weightier, may have been at 
work. The spirit of provincial separation imder 
one powerfid cliief had shown itself favourable to 
the Protestants in Languedoc : the same spirit now 
operated in favour of the Catholics in Picardy. The 
governor, D'Humieres, who was at law with the 
Montmorencies, was on this account particidarly 
desirous to keep them at a distance. He therefore 
fonned an nssociatioii, comprising the nobility, the 
clergy, and the burghers, against the permission 
given to the Protestants. The immediate pretext 
may have been that the German auxiliaries, whose 
claims were not yet fully discharged, might march 
upon the town, and put Conde in possession of it 
by force. But the tendency went direct to (lie 
maintenance of tlie old ecclesiastical system in all 
its severity. The spirit of the Catholic association, 
which had occasionally shown itself in 1564 and 
1568, began now to manifest itself everywhere. 

The waves of opinion have at all times In-cn higli 
and strong in Prance. From time to time they run 
in opposing currents. The general bias of men's 
minds in favour of the Reformation no longiT ex- 
isted. From the opposition to the massacre spraiig 
a turn towards a moderate conciliatory policy, but 
the consequence of this was, that it awoke the roii- 
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stiousiiess of its strength in the Cathohc element, 
and it now all of a sudden took possession of the 
arena. The complete alteration in pubHc feeling 
was made plain at the elections for the assembly of 
the States which had been summoned. The Pro- 
testants and the Politicians had greatly deceived 
themselves in their expectations of the result ; the 
Reformed were almost entirely excluded, the majo- 
rity of votes was agahist tliem everywhere. 

As to the connection of the Court with this reac- 
rionarj' movement, there can be no doubt that it 
was approved of. The Coiu"t used all the power 
and influence it coidd command in order to promote 
the election of Catholics ; the manifestos of the 
associations also, although conceived in the most 
insidious terms, do not exhibit any indication of the 
King's having taken offence at them ; he desired, 
on the contrary, that tliey shoidd be formed every- 
where as in Picardy, and with similar zeal, and upon 
his suggestion they were extended far and wide. 

He did not disguise the fact that his only object 
in the negotiations of 1576 had been to separate hia 
brother from the confederates, and to get rid of 
their troops, but that it had never been his intention 
to observe the edict they had forced from him ; he 
joyfully seized the opportunity which the altered 
disposition of the nation seemed to offer of relieving 
hiinself from its stipulations. 

The Assembly of the Estates was opened at Blois 
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ou the Gth of December, 1576, but it was by no 
means such an Assembly as the Protestants and tbt- 
discontented had wbbcd and hoped for, nor such as 
the King had originally intended, in wliich a free 
consultation was to be held between the different 
parties, whence might have resulted a practicable 
and satisfactory arrangement. In this one j>arty 
only was represented, and the King endeavoured to 
impel that one still further than it had itself at 
first contemplated. 

The efforts made by the Court on this occasion 
to bring the Estates to make a declaration of a cha- 
racter the most decidedly unfavourable to the Re- 
formed are worthy of observation. Even the leaden 
of the clergy and the nobility had not at firal 
thought of proposing the exclusion of Protestants 
from the kingdom : Queen Catharine was obliged 
to use her influence with both estates to bring 
them to her views. The clause referring to Um 
subject hi the speech dehvered by the Speaker of 
the Co\at of Nobles was composed by Catharine 
herself, and corrected by the King. In the third 
estate it ref|uired the express anuomicement that it 
was the desii-e of the Kmg, and even then iheir 
resolution was by no means so decisive as the 
Speaker Versoris took the liberty of expressing it. 

In the monlli of Dec^'uiber such liad been tht; 
|)rogress that a requisition »as presented to the 
King by the States, demanding that he would allow 
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one religion only in the kingdom. Henry III. de- 
clared his complete concmrence in these views, for 
he had awom to them at his coronaliou, and against 
thb his first oath uo other could bind him*. 

A general war against the Huguenots appeared 
now unavoidable, especially since, alarmed by these 
proceedings, they had already taken the field. At 
Court it was seriously considered in wliat connec- 
tion the paid troops could he placed with the gen- 
try, who had been summoned to take amis by the 
provincial associations, so that they might at the 
same time assail the strong places in possession of 
the Huguenots, and advance against them in the 
open field. Contracts were made with some of the 
captains of the German mercenaries for the purpose 
of briiigiug an army composed of these troopers 
into the service of Trance. 

It was still a question whether the French Estates, 
after the esperiencii they had had of the power of 
resistauce possessed by the Huguenots, would re- 
solve upon a war of extermination against them, — 
whether, after having complained so loudly and 
frequently of the increase of the debt, of the dis- 

• In the JoTimal of Nerers, Mfhich eiteoda from December, 
1570. to Muri-h, 1577, wc hare authentic information eoneeming 
Ute cooBultiittoiu of the Court and the vaciUatioii of ita vJewR. 
There is on extmct from tt in the M^moires de Nerera, i. 166. 
n iJie thirteenth volume of Mayer, p. 97, The journal 
S third volume of the Journal of Entoile, 1741, ia «till mor^' 
J I keep entirely to it. 
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tress and poverty of the people, and of the con- 
fusion of the finances, they should consent to new 
pecuniary grants of lai^e amount. Indications soao 
appeared that their zeal did not carry them quite 
80 far. 

The first proposition laid before them referred to 
the change of indirect into direct taxation, which was 
to be levied according to the number of hearths in 
the kingdom ; these were reckoned at tliree millions, 
and it was computed that fifteen million livres might 
be raised from theni. But it was hnpossible that 
so crude and untried, and at the same time com- 
preliensivc, a scheme could be approved of, espe- 
cially when its execution tlirew more power than 
ever into the hands of the finance officers, who were 
partly fon'igners, and altogether regarded a-i a band 
of robbers. The proposal was rejected without de- 
bate. Even a more moderate demand for an extra- 
ordinary supply of two millions was rejected by the 
deputies of the third estate ; for their instnictione 
went no further than concerned the relief of the 
King from his debts, and they had no authority to 
contract fresh burdens. The Court finally had re- 
course to a sale of the domains, which it was thought 
the E.states could not n'fuae. This proposition how- 
ever aroused not only a transient, but almost a 
systematic opposition. The learned John Bodin, 
deputy from Vermandois, maintained that the King 
was entitled to the usufruct only of the crown 



hut that the right of property to them was in the 
people. In the provincial usäetnbhcs also, where 
alone the alienation of the domains could be pro- 
perly resolved on, the proceeding was not agreed to, 
for the assigned reason that the deficiency which 
would thence arise would have to be covered after- 
wards by tlic third estate, in some other way. 

In the other estates also views of an extraordi- 
nary bearing were discussed. The notion was pro- 
pounded, that no question should be made the sub- 
ject of any new conference with the royal council 
except such as had remained undecided in the 
Estates, but that every one concerning which they 
had agreed should have immediately the force of 
law,* It was fin^her desired that the grievances 
complained of by the States should not for the future 
be referred to the royal council exclusively, but that 
a deputation, to be named, shoidd consult with the 
Council, and that they should unitedly resolve upon 
the measures to be taken. It was thought that by 
this meuQS (he number of members in the Council 
would be limited, and those of them who appeared 
unfit removed. 

• Becueil de tont ce qui s'ert n^goci^ en la compagnie du Tie» 
EUt. pria dec Memoire« de M. Bodin. in Maicr. 13. 399. Bodin 
n in his political work vpiy full on the subject of the domains 
ibo, yM. though he holds the (nndamental prinetple firmly, he 
doM not cxprew himself in auch republican terms : De Kepub- 
HoJL "■ 1002. An "ali^nstion perp^tuelle" was eipreial; for- 
Wden by an edict of Charles IX. giren at Mouiini in February, 
1506. 
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Thus the Estates, instead of concurring uncon- 
ditionally with the King in his warlike viens, com- 
menced a dispute with him upon the principles a 
tlie constitution. He avoided going into it, but ifl 
significaney was perfectly evident to liim. 

But even in the Council itself objections i 
raised to the proposals of the Court. Believre d 
attention to tlie mischievous operation which I 
assertion, that the King was absolved beforetu 
by his coronation oath from obligations which 1 
had suljsequently assumed with every formality, murt 
have upon the foreign relations of the kingdom. 

In this state of general doubt and uncertuinty, a 
solemn consultation concerning the policy to be 
adopted was opened in tlie assembled Council ou 
the 28th of February, 1577. The spiritual mem- 
bers, the cardinals, demanded now, as they had 
before, the establishment of the unity of religion, 
asserting that, in the face of all difiiculties, men 
must trust in God. ITiey were joined by the 
Dukes of Guise, Nevers, and Mayenne. Neva 
still in the warmest glow of Catholic zeal, t 
mended that the war should be undertaken i 
crusade, the cost of which, he was of opinion, i 
tie obtained by means of offerings laid before 1 
Most Holy, not for the King, but for God. On t 
other hand, some, who held themselves to be i 
less sound Catholics, declart^d against these views,-! 
the gallant Marshals Byron and Cosse; the Dul 
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of Montpensier spoke with peculiar emphasis, for 
he had paid a visit to the King of Navarre, and was 
convinced that some concessions might be expected 
from the Huguenot party. All were now ejiger to 
know what part the Queen Mother, who still re- 
tained the greatest influence in all affairs, would 
take concerning tliis question. Easily moved as she 
was, and decided in the course she adopted for the 
time, she now j(tined her influence to that of the 
moderate members of the Council. " When people 
can scarcely hve," said she, " whence are the means 
to be obtained for sustaining a war such as this 
must I«?? Shoidd the kingdom be mined by it, 
religion must also be destroyed, whUst by upholding 
tie former, the latter would also be preserved. It 
might be a comfort to others that they beheved 
themselves able to maintain religion in its integrity 
amidst the ruins of the State. She did not belong 
to them ; she advised the King to preserve his 
kingdom and his person in preference to everything 
else, and to look forward to a day when the Divine 
power woidd jierhaps unite the two rehgiona once 
more*." 

The King decided in accordance with this advice, 
stating that, under altered circmnstances, it was law- 
ftU for liiin to change his opinion. 

■ TliuanuB, lib. ixiii, p. 180: " Quod poncordibua Ordmum But- 
II ttBtp ia dceemeretiir, Id ratuni cBget ; in quo digsiderent, id a Btge 
^^^^EXcgiIla^ pareutis. regii sftnguinia principum, Ft Fraairiat pBrium 
^^^^HKi. Ordtnum delcyatorum eientontiä decideretur." 
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Thfise were consultations and resolutions of i 
measurable importance. The Prott'stants had 
tnanded the assembling of the Estates, in the h( 
of finding them disposed in their favour, and 
seeing a searching reform in accordance with 
decree of 15(i0-61 carried into effect. The 
on the other hand, bad summoned the Estates 
cause he contemplated renewing the war against 
Politicians and the Huguenots. The Estates took 
part with neither ; they were Cathohcs, and did not 
betray the slightest sympathy for the Hugiienot»; 
but they were by no means so devoted to the Crown 
as to grant supplies for new undertakings of a war- 
like character. 

The constant fluctuation of the antagonistic powos, 
their alternate advances and recessions, were such 
that neither party could indulge the hope of a com« 
plete victory over the other. The Crown was com- 
pelled to return to the course it had originally marked 
out, and to tolerate the one party by the side of the 
other. The execution of the ancient laws of 
Catholic Church in reference to the prtifesson 
the new faith wa.s proved to be impossible ; aD 
appeared attainable was to reduce the concesai 
made to them in such a degree that Catholi< 
might continue to exist in their neighbour! 
without danger. 

The war had meanwliile commenced in all qi 
ters of the kiugdoui, and nmst be brought to a 
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. The voluntary service of the nobility, the 
eonlribntions of the clergy, and some grants frora 
the Pope, placed the King in a position to begin 
the campaign. Wlien he dismissed the Estates, 
which lie did somewhat ungraciously, on account »f 
the sUght sympathy they had manifested with his 
designs, he told them he woidd not repay evil 
with evil, but that, on the contrary, he desired above 
all thioga to defend them against the Huguenots ; 
that he could not however give occasion to a fresh 
devastation of the kingdom for that purpose, and 
that his views were directed only to the establish- 
ment of a lasting peace. 

The war of the year 1577 is one of the few wars 
in which a definite object was kept in view, the 
attainment of which sufficed. Two royal armies 
apjjeared in the field, the one under the com- 
mand of tlic King's brother, with whom the Duke 
of Gmse was associated, the other imder the com- 
mand of the Üukc of Mayenne. The fonner con- 
quered La Cliarite and Issoire, two of the most 
important fortresses in the hands of the Protestants ; 
the latter pressed forward victoriously into Poitou, 
reUeved some places which were threatened, con- 
quered others, and once planted its cannon at a 
quarter of a league from Roclielle ; the RoclicHe 
fleet also suffered some loss. 

In the meantime, whilst every one was expecting 
that these advantages would be rapidly followed up. 
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These were consultations and resolutions of 
measurable importance. The Protestants had 
manded the asaembltng of the Estates, in the hopf 
of finding them disjjosed in their favour, and of 
seeing a searching reform in accordance with the 
decree of 1560-01 carried into eifcct. The 
on the other hand, had summoned the Estates 
cause he contemplated renewing the war against 
Politicians and the Huguenots. The Estates took 
part with neither ; tliey were Cathohcs, and did not 
betray the slightest sympatliy for the Huguenots; 
but they were by no means so devoted to the Crown 
as to grant sujjphes for new undertakings of a war- 
hke character. 

The constant fluctuation of the antagonistic powers, 
tlieir alternate advances and recessions, were 
that neither party could indulge the hope of a 
piete victory over tlie other. The Crown was 
pelled to return to the course it had originally niarked 
out, and to tolerate the one party by the side of the 
other. The execution of the ancient laws of tlie 
Catholic Church in reference to the professors cif 
the new faith was proved to be impossible ; oil that 
appeared attainable was to reduce the con« 
made to them in such a degree that Cathali 
might continue to exist in their iieighboi 
without danger. 

The war had meanwhile commenced in all 
ters of the kingdom, and must be brought to a 
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luination. The voluntary service of the nobility, the 
contributions of the clergy, and some grants from 
the Pope, placed the King in a position to begin 
the Campaign. Wlien he dismissed the Estates, 
which he did somewhat ungraciously, on account of 
the slight sympathy they had manifested with his 
designs, he told them he woidd not repay evil 
with evil, but that, on the contrary, he desired above 
all things to defend them against the Huguenots ; 
that he could not liowever give occasion to a fresh 
devastation of the kingdom for that purpose, and 
tbat his views were directed only to the establish- 
ment of a lasting peace. 

The war of the year 1577 is one of the few wars 
in which a definite object was kept in view, the 
attainment of which sufficed. Two royal armies 
appeared in the field, the one imder the com- 
mand of the King's brother, with whom the Dnke 
of Guise was associated, the other under the coni- 
maud of the Duke of Mayenne. llie former con- 
quered La Charite and Issoire, two of the most 
important fortresses in the hands of the Protestants ; 
the latter pressed forward victoriously into Poitou, 
rdieved some places which were threatened, con- 
qoered others, and once planted its cannon at a 
quarter of a league from Rochelle ; the Rochelle 
fleet also suffered some loss. 

rln the meantime, whilst every one was expecting 
t these advantages would be rapidly followed up, 
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tlie Kiug stopped short suddenly. A rumour n-nrhet^" 
him that a great anti-Catholic union was fonmi^t- 
against him, and that a uew Gierman army i 
alrejidy on its march to hasten the maturing of 1 
peacefid resolutions. Queen Catharine imdertcM 
to excuse him to the Pope*. 

The same feehng prevaUcd on the other sidi 
Daraville, in the first excitement of tlie ruomi 
had resolved upon the design of inviting the Turij 
ish fleet to Aigues-Mortes, which woultl liave cm 
pelled the Spaniards, the Pope, and the IVencb 
Court at the same time to entertain thoughts uf 
peace ; but the Protestants were already awan* thol 
the King did not intend their destruction, and were 
unwilling to assent to such desperate measiui». 
Damville now began to make apjiroaches to \ 
Court, and in all his letters expressed hi; 
desire for peace. 

Henry III. was then at Poitiers, but the neg< 
tions took place chiefly at Bergerac, and w«re c 
ducted by the King of Navarre and the Duke ( 
Montpcnsier. Inunediately uimii their coniineuce- 
inent Henry of Navarre declared with great «okiu- 
nity that in the last edict there were a few ijoiiits 
which could not be carried out, and which must 
therefore be struck out+. lie promised to 

' The chit'f edict of Poitiers. Tlie rxtniordinary i 
wliich wert' at fimt Lupl Bei-reC, are dal^d from Bcrf;vrmf , ( 
W 17. 1577. 
t Pix-oiirs «Ir-nii^ >u I>ui^ Je Monlpennirr. in I^trct. i. HJ.i 
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Uiuiself in the assembly of the churches that every- 
tliiug which could disturb the peace of France should 
be allmvL'd to di'op. 

Bolli pui'tics were iu earnest, and they therefon- 
^jeedily agreed to a ti-ealy, wliich is called the Treaty 
of Poitiers ur of Bergerac, and is amongst the jiiost 
importfliit of all that were concluded between the 
two parties. 

Its most important object was to put an end to 
the apprehension that Protestantism would overflow 
the ^vhole kingdom, which had been the chief occa- 
8ion of the recent troubles. Por the exercise of 
the Reformed religion such places were appointed 
as it was practised in on the day of the treaty. The 
liigh nobility were to be free in theii- own dwellings, 
but all others were Umited to one appointed plac« 
in each district, and the new creed was entirely ex- 
cluded from the capital and ten leagues round it. 
The Huguenots consented that the mixed chambers 
should be erected in the four southern parhaments 
only, but they insisted upon remaining capable of all 
otiioes*. The King obtained sufficient connnand over 
liimself to express his displeasure at the excesses 
conuuitted on St. Bartbolomew's Day. 1573. All 
governors and otficers were to return to the places 
which they had previously occupied. Henry HI. 
acknowledged the King of Navarre and the Prince 
of Coiide as his true subjects. The claims of the 
• Maffei, Gregorio XIII. i. 295. 
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latter to Picardy were reserved, and instead of 
Peronne the much more important town of St. Jeaii 
d'Angely was placed in his hands for security. 
Meanwhile all other places were to 1m; given »p, 
except such as were appointed for the Huguenots, 
namely two in Languedoc, two in Provence, two in 
Dauphine, and three in Guienne, of which they were 
to be put in possession, and for the cost of whosr 
garrisons the King made himself responsible. 

The concessions made to the Huguenots we« 
calculated to give them security of existence, wliUst 
the Umitations to which they submitted would re- 
move the apprehensions of the Cathohcs. Xo one 
rejoiced more at the agreement than the King him- 
self; he called the peace his own — " The King's 
Peace" — and said it was as much so as if he had 
written the articles witli his own hand ; he had even 
the idea of calling the town of Poitiers Ville Je 
Paix. 

This peace, as it was the residt of all the earher 
relations and conditions of the kingdom, is the 
foundation of aO tlie later. It contains, not a theo- 
retical, but a practical solution of the great ques- 
tions agitated. It indicates the [roint to which the 
vigour and energy of the powers opposed in ihc 
struggle had brought affairs. 

In carrying out the treaty there were still some 
difficulties and hindrances to be overcome. In 
Guienne it even came once more to an imprudent 
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tnination. The voluntary service of the nobüity, the 
contributions of the clergy, and some grants from 
the Pope, placed the King in a position to begin 
the campaign. When he dismissed the Estates, 
which he did somewhat ungraciously, on account of 
the slight sympathy they had manifested with his 
designs, he told them he would not repay evil 
with evil, but that, on the contrary, he desired above 
all things to dt^fend them against the Huguenots; 
that he could not however give occasion to a fresh 
«lex'astatiou of the kingdom for that purpose, and 
that his views were directed only to the establish- 
it of a lasting peace. 
^The war of the year 1577 is one of the few wars 
wliich a definite object was kept in view, the 
attainment of which sufficed. Two royal armies 
appeared in the field, the one under the com- 
mand of the King's brother, with whom the Duke 
of Guise was associated, the other under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Mayeiine. ITie former con- 
quered La Charite and Issoire, two of the most 
important fortresses in the hands of the Protestants ; 
the latter pressed forward vietoriously into Poitou, 
idieved some places which were threatened, con- 
quered others, and once pla.nted its cannon at a 
qaarter of a league from Rochelle ; the Rochelle 
fleet also suffered some loss. 

_ In the meantime, whilst every one was expecting 
^pt these advantages would be rapidly followed up, 
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These were consultations and resolutions of i 
measurable importance. The Protcstauts had i 
maiidod the assembling of the Estates, in the hope 
of finding thera disposed in their favour, aiid erf 
seeing a searching reform in accordance with the 
decree of 1560-61 carried into effect. The 1 
on the other hand, had summoned the Estate» 1 
cause lie contemplated renewing the war against t 
Politicians and the Huguenots. The Estates took 
part with neither ; they were Catholics, and did not 
betray the slightest sympathy for the Huguenot«; 
but they were by no means so devoted to the Crown 
as to grant supplies for ne^v undertakings of a wftr*^ 
like character. 

The constant fluctuation of the antagonistic powei 
tlieu- alteniate advances and recessions, were l 
that neither ])arty coiUd indulge the hope of a c 
pletc victory over the other. Tlie Crown waa ( 
palled to return to the course it had originally ma] 
out, and to tolerate tlie one party by the side of ti 
other. The execution of the ancient laws of Uie 
Catholic Church in reference to the professors of 
the new faith was proved to be impossible ; all t 
appeared attainable was to reduce the concessia 
made to them in such a degree that Catholic 
might continue to exist in their neighbonrlw 
without danger. 

Tlic war bad meanwhile commenced in all f 
ters of the kingdom, and must be brought to a & 
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i:nteoduction. 



. As iu auliquity Athens cannot be thought of nithont 
^b '«^•arta, Rome without Carthage, so in the sixteenth 
^Bt&d seventeenth centuries France can neither he 
!■ Btitnprehended nor imderstood without the counter- 
part of the Spanish monarchy. 
Wliat was it that Francis I. and Charles V. con- 
I Ituded for in their time ? The Emperor sought to 
j realize that universal supremacy which was con- 
I oected in theory with his title ; Francis I. maintained 
I the French idea — the idea of France. 

There was now no danger to be apprehended from 
*''^ Enipire ; but the son and successor of the Em- 
P^'or, powerful in the possession of extensive territo- 
'"'** and the gold of the Indies, renewed the Spanish 
claiiü to a predominant authority in the world, and 
®^^ped forth himself as the champion of the ancient 
»*»th against its assailants. In the adherents to that 
***tb he met with supporters, by whose assent lie 
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the King stopped short suddenly. A rumour ret 
him that a great anti-Catholic union was fo 
against him, and that a new German army wai 
already on its march to hasten the maturing of liis 
peacefid resohitions. Queen Catliarine imdenook.| 
to excuse hira to the Pope*. 

The same feeling prevailed on the other »i 
Damville, in the first excitement of the nioiuei 
had resolved upon the design of inviting the Turk- 
ish fleet to Aigues-Mortes, which woidd liavi^ com- 
pelled the Spaniards, the Pope, and the Frt-nrh 
Court at the same time to entertain thoughts iif 
peace ; hut the Protestants were already Hware that 
the King did not intend their destruction, and were 
imwUIing to assent to such desperate moasun«. 
Damville now begau to make approach^ to the 
Court, and in all his letters expressed his rarnwt 
desire for peace. 

Henry III. was then at Poitiers, but the negotia- 
tions took place chiefly at Bergerac, and Mert «in- 
ducted by the King of Navarre and the Duke dc 
Montpensier. Tiiiniediately ujion their eouinifiice- 
ment Henry of Navarre declared with great golem- 
nity that in the last edict there were a few {)oints 
which could not be carried out, and which mast 
therefore be slnick outf. lie promised to exert 

' Tlie rhief wiirt of Poiticni. Tbe extraordinary nrliplM. 
fiwtkept »ecret, KTedated from Bergi-rat. Scptcn- 

1 Due Je Monipennier, in Bergyr. i. 1*7 
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himself in the assembly of the churches that every- 
thing which could distui'b the peace of France should 
be allowed to drop. 

Both parties were in earnest, and they therefore 
sjwedüy agreed to a treaty, nhich is called the Treaty 
of Poitiers or of Bergerac, and is amongst the most 
important of all that were concluded between the 
two parties. 

Its most important object was to put an end to 
the apprehension that Protestantism would overflow 
the whole kingdom, which had been the chief occa- 
sion of the recent troubles. For the exercise of 
the Reformed rehgion such places were appointed 
as it was practised in on the day of the treaty. The 
high nobility were to be fi-ee in their own dwellings, 
hut all others were Umited to one appointed place 
iu each district, and the new creed was entirely ex- 
cluded from the capital and tcu leagues round it. 
The Huguenots consented that the mixed chambers 
should be erected in the fom- southern parliaments 
only, but they insisted upon remaining capable of all 
offices*. The King obtained sufficient couuuand over 
luraself to expri^BS bis displeasure at the excesses 
committed on St. Bartholomew's Day, 1572. All 
governors and officers were to return to the places 
which they had previously occupied. Henry III. 
acknowledged the King of Novarre and the Prince 
of Conde as his true subjects. The claims of the 
• Maffei. Gregorio XIII. i. 295. 
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HENKY in. AND HIS GOVERNSIENT DüBIire" 
THE PEACE. 

Henhy op Valois had whilst prince attained a hi^ 
miUtary position, and acquired, whether he mmted 
it or not, a warlike reputation. But how astonished 
were the Poles, with whoiit this reputation had ccai- 
tributed to his election, when he arrived amongit 
them. They expected to see a man ol" a lofty GguR 
and rongii manners, and to hear discourse of WB 
and of anus ; insteed of which a young man p»- 
aented himself to them of weak pliysical organi- 
zation, who wore jewels in liis ears, and yearned 
for the pleasures of French society which he haii 
forsaken. 

To enjoy these pleasures in his o\va manner wai 
hia principal object when he entered his capital afttr 
the peace of Poitiers, with the intention of lakiiig 
up his residenci! there, and dwelling there more con- 
stantly thim any French king had done hitherto. 
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He did not care for the chase, and was seldom seen 
on horseback, though he rode well ; he hated all 
violent bodily exercise. 

MTiile his brother Charles had sought praise by 
endeavouring to show himself the strongest and 
most indefatigable of the society in which he mixed, 
Heorj' thought it an honour to appear the best 
dressed and most highly ornamented person in tlie 
Court. He would not hold intercourse with any 
except men of the same taste. He invented several 
new forms of the strictest etiquette. 

In the midst of the violent characters that sur- 
rounded him, after so many crimes and civil wars, 
the embers of which were still glowing, and threat- 
ening every moment to biu'st into a fierce flame, he 
Tiahed to lead a palace Hfe, divided between pious 
exercises, the pleasures of the city, retirement, and 
the enjoyment of the reverence due to the sovereign 
magistrate. 

It was neither his habit nor his inclination to cul- 
tivate the society of old generals, politicians) or men 
of learning, who might have given him some infor- 
mation nnd üigtniction. He preferred surrouuchng 
himself with yoimg and gay people of handsome 
exterior, who cnmlated him in the faultlessness of 
thdr costimie and the brilliancy of their ornaments. 
There were in the beginning ten or twelve such per- 
sons in attendance upon the King, but in the year 
1579 foiu-ofthem make their appearance as declared 

VOL. II. P 
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favourites, aiid were named at Court the Four Evan- 
gelists; these were St. Luc, D'O*, Arques, awl 
Sauiuont. Sometimes the King retired with than 
to cue of his castles in the country, where he would 
not allow himself to be regnrded in any other da- 
racter but that of their host, and everything appear«) 
to be perfectly harmless. To be a favourite was düI 
i) matter of momentary pleasure, but a kind uf 
fixed position. Wlieu the King returned to the 
capital however it was soon perceived that his yoimg 
friends had much influence even in matters relating 
to the State. 
, Henry III. also strove to distinguish liinist-lf from 

^H his brother by not follo^ving his mother's couiisd 

^H so implicitly in the business of the gnvrmmtut. 

^^B She always took the chief part in the nionüiig con- 

^H saltations, but the resolutions agreed u|K>n theit 

^^m wore frequently altered afterwards hy the King hiui- 

^^M selff. Still less was it his intention to give unlimitnl 

^^M freedom to the arbitrary power of the great famihcii, 

l 



Hieronymo Lippomano, " Htlatione di Francia," 1511«). TTO. 
nci'ordiiig lo this, must Imre bepo much yoiingn Ihui is ofoftlh 
HUpfioBCKl : Lip|iom&no'a secrplary (506) Boys he turn only tnmtj- 
■i((lit years of ago in 15TÜ. 

t Priuli. Belationc, 1683 ; "■ Voltnndo «otUiaopr» Ic ddihcn- 
lioni fhe sono fetto alia prcsenea della motlro. »cnxa darglirnr 
almiua parte -, U che vicnc Bttribujto parte tdV umor drl Re. A' i 
fath) mollo ardito nclle resolutioni, e prcsumä greodammte ihJ 
KUO giuditin, parte ani.'oni all' autoritä c-he liauDo bii-u b mui ta- 
Toriti. con li qoali in camera sua priyataniente nigioaa di luHr 
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OT to allow their private interests to be promoted 
leganUess of oilier considerations. He found much 
more satisfaction in bestowing favours upon those 
who were indebted to himself for their elevation. 
Arqaes was created Diike of Joyeuse, and appointed 
governor of Normandy and Havre-de-Grace. Sau- 
mont was made Duke of Epemon, and appointed 
successively governor of Metz, Boulogne, Calais, 
and Provence. j\rquea was moreover invested with 
the digni^ of an admiral, with special authority 
over the marine ; whilst Sauniont, tlu'ough the post 
of colonel-general of the French infantry, exercisf d 
an unconnnonly im|X)rtttnt influence in the appoint- 
ment of officers to places in tlie army. 

By these prcweedings however Henry HI. came 
into collision nith the most powerful party in his 
kingdom. The progress which the great provin- 
cial governments had made in eajlier times towards 
indejiendence, had reached a degree of almost ciiin- 
plete consummation during the civil war. The 
two minorities, one following the other in a period 
of coiifiisioa and embarrassment of all kinds, when 
the government was necessitated to seek for support 
from its subjects ; the indetinit^ness of the laws, and 
the vacillations of tlie political system generall\, 
bad opened an unrestricted arena for the ambition 
und selfislmt'ss of a few great families, with all tlieir 
adherents. In the tumult of war aud the confusion 
of [jarties, when every one had to take counsi'l ul' 
F -2 
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Uiiusflf, and to devise measures for his owti seen- 
rity, and when by the very defence of their owu 
piTsoual interests men acquired merit, tht- gover- 
nors of the provinces had attained a certain con- 
sciousness of independence upon the supreme power ; 
and even the governors of fortresses and towns oc- 
cupieda position which was but slightly dependent*. 
Many of them belonged to the iirst houses in the 
nation; all were united by the spirit of party. In 
this state of things neither the comniandauls of 
the towns nor the governors of the provinces cotilii 
be removed from their places at the pieasurv of 
the supreme authority. Each of them was con- 
vinced that he could be removed frcwu his otfioe 
by tlio judgement and operation of law only, and 
that in case of death the claims of his relative 
and allies to the vacant post sliould be rcs|)ect«J. 
The uotion of offices being heretiitary began to pre- 
vail even in military organization, in the same way a» 
it already influenced both the financial and judicial 
administrations. 

It nuist have affected these poiierful goveniora 
deeply therefore, when the King not only rt'fosed 
to acknowledge their pretensions, but appniut« 



• Muiee Contarim, 1B72 : " Gorerni non Bomi Bt^Binent» ■ 
piii granili del rejpio, ma anco son Hitti hcreditn 
quaiido muica un ^toTrmator. il Ite i^ cotutrcUo, pvr tutu di 
tontar i hercdi, conseatarcliti i figliuoli, te aono ia otA,ft 
i piii sirttti parcnti, entrino in loto <ld morW." 
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others to the places upon which they had claims, 
or in tlie reversiou of whicli they were interested. 
No well-fouoded complaint could be made against 
the King, for he had iniquestionablc autliority to 
do what he did, but it was not expected from 
him, and what sort of persons were those he pre- 
ferred ! 

The brave Charles Brissac, who beheved he had 
an hereditary claim to the post of Colonel-generaJ, 
saw liimself superseded by a conceited yomig man 
destitute of all merit. The Dtike of Mayenne, upon 
whom the reversiou of the dignity of Admiral had 
devolved from his father-in-law, gave up his claim 
with the greatest unwillingness, although he re- 
ceived a pecuniary compensation. In the same 
manner Emery de Villiers was deprived of the go- 
vermncnt of Catm, and Mandelot disturbed in his 
government at Lyons by the favourites and their 
relatives ; and they had but little satisfaction to 
expect furtlier, since the very men who superseded 
them were the most powerful at the Court. 

The mnjority of the aggrieved governors belonged 
to the party which had identified itself with the Ca- 
Üiolic views in the rehgioua contentions, who re- 
garded the Huguenots as their sworn enemies, and 
to whom all concessions made to Protestantism were 
intolerable. Tliey naturally found allies in a portion 
of the Catholic clergy who had never rehnquished 
their claims to exclusive ecclesiastical dominion m 
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Fnmce, and who h(i<i many other disputes 
with the King. 

With the internal movement for the restoration of 
the Calhohc system was associated the renewal of the 
claims of the hierarchy in opposition to the Cro"Ti. 
The men who in ancient timea had fallen in the de- 
fence of such claims, such as Thomas a Bccket, were 
held up to the reverence of the people, and their 
virtues depicted in the most hvely colours. 

In the assembly of 1670-80, wliich the clergy 
held in Mclun, having avoided Paris lest their con- 
sultations should be fettered by local influences, a 
remonstrance was adopted, in which the two prin- 
cipal requisitions of the clorica! party were renewed, 
namely the adoption of the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, and the re-establishment of free election. 
The Bishop of Bftzaa laid them before tlie King 
with much unction, !>ut Henry rejected them with- 
out hesitation. " If the clergy wish to reform them- 
selves," said he, " they can do so by the old decrees 
of the Ckireh ; they have only to resolve to devote a 
third part of their income to the support of the poor, 
as in ancient times. As to the adoption of the de- 
crees of Trent, the Pope himself no longer urges it, 
since he sees that they are not suited to th« am- 
stitution of France." With respect to the right of 
free election, he said that the authority to nomiiiatr 
to the bishoprics and abbacies had descended to him 
from his predecessors, by whom it had been cxer- 
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eised with tlie assent oi' the Pope and of the Church, 
and that it was his iutentioii to maintain it. Hk 
drew their attention to the party-spiint and the 
simony which were connected with the clerical elec- 
tions, and to the danger many of them would run 
of not being re-elected, Bhould a new system be in- 
troduced*. 

The corporation of the clergy however exercised 
no small influence npon the political aduiiniatration, 
in conseqncnce of the linancial contract they had 
entered into with the Ctowti. They now, in order 
to be able to fnlHl their duties, demanded the 
liberation of the provinces which had been taken 
possession of by tiie Huguenots; they expressed 
themselves on this subject in such terms as they 
might have used had tliey been speaking of an oc- 
copatioii by a foreign enemy, thus indicating how 
little they approved of the secure position which the 
Crown had granted to the Reformed f- 

Their resistance was doubly |K)werful, in conse- 
quence of the disorder that prevailed iji the financial 
economy of the government, which brought every 

* The aei-oont of Thuaniu, lib. Lndii., must be rectified by the 
proei» vrrbal of the Aeeetahly at Melun, from which our notices 
■re dnmi. 

t In tie " Asaemblee pour I'ftudition et clAtore d(w compt«8 
(In R«oe»eur Gia^rtl," it was resolTed that " leront remontr^ 
Im näc«i«8it^s de« provinces occupies par rennemi, leequelles 
«Itendent et rcquiferent les »ccours de S. M. pour leur dfli- 
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department into a state of the most inextricaU 
confusion. 

^Vhat was it, asks a writer of the period, thi 
gave the princes of the house of Valois their big 
consideration in the worid? Beside their heraie 
actions it was the attention they bestowed up< 
their finances, and the prudent expenditure of the 
income, which they regarded as some of the ma 
important duties of a monarch. 

Nothing in fact had been of greater advantaf 
to the elder Valois, than the circumstance of the 
having always the command of money. Charles ^ 
and Charles VII., and in an especial manner Lod 
XL, were remarkable for the order they 
tained in the pecuniary affairs of the kingdoq 
but it was also well understood by Louis XIL a 
Francis I, as the only means which could coal 
them to carry on their wars successfully. 1 
Henry II. a deficiency in this financial faculty, u 
a want of attention to money matters, began I 
be observed. It was principally the want of 1 
which compelled him to conclude the peace of lö5J 
and when he died, lie left a debt which for 1 
was one of unexampled magnitude. The i 
tration of his sons and their mother Catharine dl 
Medici was still more ruinous. 

The urgent necessities of war forced them U 
make the most exhausting efforts : there were 9 
years in which double the amount of the incon 
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) expcDded, the extraordinary funds being pro- 
cured from the Italian capitalists, who thiia obtained 
a leading influence over the notional credit and the 
administration. 

I shall have another opportunity of returning to 
the subject of the finances in general ; it is suifi- 
cieot here to remark, that when Henry III. ascended 
the throne he found a treasury deficit of one miUion. 

The new King endeavoured to relieve his neces- 
sities after the manner of hia predecessors. Some- 
times the government officials were not paid their 
salaries ; at others the interest of the debt was kept 
hack from the creditors; but the chief expedient 
was tlie creation and sale of new places, often to 
the ver}' capitalists themselves, who received a heavy 
discount on the prices in consideration of prompt 
payment. This resource however proved all the 
more inadetjuate, that the King regarded the qua- 
lity of hberality as one which should pecidiarly 
characterize the possessor of the supreme authority. 
The arbitrarj' measures adopted to obtain money, 
and the manner in which it was afterwards lavished 
on the favourites, are both placed in juxtaposition, 
in a journal kept by a contemporary. The compa- 
riaon was certainly c^culated to arouse unpleasant 



^■hitw 

^^^taxation, tne uoun coma nartuy ootam tne ji. 



t whilst the land groaned beneath the burden 
^taxation, the Court could hardly obtain the 
means of existence. When the troops were nins- 
F 3 
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tered, there was frequently not a penny in hand for 
their pay, nor was there any money to pay the 
garrisons of the frontier fortresses. 

In order to discover a radical remedy for this com- 
pHcation of evils, an assembly of the Notables was 
called at St. Germain, about the close of the year 
15S3, in which most imjwrtant proposals were made 
fitr a thorough searching reform. The Parliaments 
were not in favour «ith either the King or the 
nation*; the abases which had crqit into them, in 
consequence of the practice of selling judicial offices, 
were made the subject of earnest dehbcration ; 
the revival of the old companies of the Homines 
d'Armes was seriously considered, as a meaus of 
defence against foreign enemies as well as for the 
preservation of domestic peace and sLibordinationi 
but the subject to which the greatest attention was 
given was the condition of the finances. We find, 
as the result of the deliberations, a detailed series of 
resolutions, full of sound views, respecting the reco- 
very of the domains, the raising of the sums paid! 
by the farmers-general from the indirect revenoi 



* Priuli : " Li purlamenti ei sono emptti di nomini di bi 
ditioiie, li qniiU noa luumo ub aniino ah Batoritä di poter d 
ciiutra li ministri piü iutimi del Ue il »erritio ol Iwu com; 
The Journal of L'Gstailp meotioaa a " ploc&rd, intituli^ En 
den Longs Vftua." " II eatoit fut cootra ccm de 1» joi 
ijuvU on en TUtüoit fort, et qu'on diioit par leur connivonc« O 
peu n pen U port« ik ceiix qui ne denumdoicat qa'l I 
violence." 
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aud the reduction of the taille*. Nor were these 
consultations and resolutions without effect : a mul- 
titude of overpaid officials were in fact struck out 
of the civil list. The investigation of the financial 
empUtyis commenced iu the autumn of 1584, and 
not a few of even the richest aiid most distinguished 
of them took to Hight. A number of judicial offices 
were also aliolislied without consideration for those 
who occupied them. The new King took a course 
which indicated a renunciation of many of hia 
voutliful pleasures, and appeared to have placed his 
personal inclinations imder greater controlf. 

The failings of Henry III. were obvious to every 
one. His deficient morality, his eagemesa for en- 
jojTnent, and his dependency upon a few favourites, 
gave general and but too well founded offence. Oc- 
casionally however he rose to the full height of his 
vocation ; he showed an intellectual capacity corre- 
sponding with his exalted position, and, although 
subject to many vacillations, great susceptibifity of 
mind and goodness of disposition. The nation was 
indebted to him for the Pacification ; and though 
his favoiuites had places in the Council, he took 
care that there were in it also men of talent, by 
whom they were controlled. The government com- 

* Articles et Propoeitiona, et«,, en I'AesembMe ä St. Germain* 
ai-I«ye, au moiB dc Noveinbre, 1693 i Mayer, mt. 185. 

t Angerii Bnsbpquü Epistolip, Ep. 31 : '" fies uiget inBtitutum 
in melius vfsasenm vits." 
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prchended the necessities of the political adminis- 
tration, and took pains to supply them,— to enforce 
the rights of the Crown against the powerful gorcr- 
nors, as well as against the claims of the clergy, — 
to favour the general well-being of the state, in op- 
position to the abuses of the officers, both of the 
judicial and linaneial systems. 

No prince ever did so much for the cajiital as 
Henry III. The former kings preferred their castles 
on the Loire to a residence in Paris. Francis 1. 
spent most of hia time at Fontwnebteau or St. Ger- 
main, in the neighbourhood ; Henry 11. held hb 
court somewhat more frequently in the metropoUs, 
and Charles IX. was generally confined to it by 
the troubles of the religious war; but Henry III. 
took up his abode there voluntarily, and resided 
there regularly, It is impossible to describe the 
rapid manner in which the city hicreased und« 
him, both in population and the number of houses 
erected. The institutions of culture, which wert" 
formerly looked for in Italy, were now found in 
Paris. Without giving ofience to the old-fashioned 
portion of the nation, Henry III. i>atroinzcd th«- 
rising comedy as well as the clerical ceremonies, the 
artistic confraternities, and literary unions*. He 
look part himself in an academy intended for the 
cultivation of languages and philosophy, and in- 
scribed his name in its statutes. 

• Lettre« (ie Pnaijuier, il. 12. 
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Let US throw a glance upon this intellectual 
movement, which consisted, as we have mentioned 
above, in the advance of classical studies, and at 
the same time of the highly-cultivated art and Ute- 
rature of Italy into medieval France, and which 
made constant progress during the civil war, and 
prevailed widely in the subsequent interval of peace. 
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A GLAUCE AT FHENCH LITEBATTR] 



In the second half of the skteenth century there 
flourished in France some philologists, who, in the 
comprehensiveness and depth of their knowledge of 
classical antiquity, exceeded any scholars whom Italy 
had yet produced, and whose e(|ual9 have perhaps 
never since appeared. 

The most learned of all printers, Henricus Ste- 
phanus, signalized the otherwise unhappy year of 
1572 by the publication of a work sufHcitnt in 
itself to fomi an epoch in the annals of learning, — 
it was his Greek lexicon, which may be regarded a» 
tlic treasury of that language ; in it he collected aod 
digested, for the benefit of succeeding generations, 
all the knowledge of Greek literature wliich had 
been prc\'iously acquired. 

Beside hini rose above the inidtitude his fellotr- 
labourer, Joseph Scaliger, a man who, in the fiiD 
possession of an erudition which was universal", 

" Ab CnsBubou pffpeciallj catimatci it, Epiet. 486, 
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never lost himself in it, and compensated for the 
petulance with which he eoniotinies heliaved by a 
faculty of diBcriininatioQ which looks ahnost hke a 
power of divination, and which, even in the present 
day, excites the wonder of kindred intellects. 

A step lower down we find learned and sensible 
expositors and successfnl imitators of the; ancient 
languages, such as Lambin and Muret, who by their 
labours brought anti(piity nearer to the common 
comprehension. For in France, if anywhere, a pe- 
netrating influence of classical studies was concen- 
trated upon the life and habits of the people. 

Pctt^r do la llauiee cannot be properly estimated 
if viewed through the medium of those works wliich 
he devoted to the reformation of logic ; but even 
these are well worthy of attention, exhibiting as 
they do his declination from the Aristotehan scho- 
lastic methods to the Platonic dialectics, and the 
grounding of rhetoric upon the imitation of nature 
and of the great authors without regard to long- 
acknowledged formula;. But the whole bias of his 
intellect apjicars in the plans which lie had conceived 
fcff the general reform of studies, and of educational 
establishments. He wished to forsake in all things 
the jmtli hitherto trodden, to alter the entire system 
of doctors and professors in the university, and to 
make the works of the ancients the immediate text- 
books of the different branches of study, — the codex 
of the Civil Law in jurisprudence, Galen and Hip- 
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pocrates in medicinL*, and in theology the Old and 
New Testaments*. 

The last was inijwssible, at least in Paris, for it 
involved one of the most imiwrtant of the demands 
concerning whicli the great struggle had taken place. 
The Sorbonne would not tolerate for a moment an^ 
departure from the Vulgate ; upon tliis point they 
had contended with members of then own society 
wlio tliought differently from the faculty, and wilh 
the rising order of the Jesuits, who, recognizing ibe 
necessities of the time, had not scrupled to borrow 
much even from Calvin and Beza, 

In the other branches, on the contrary, the ope- 
rations of classical Literature appeared exceedingly 
effective. Physicians arose who brought into prac- 
tice once more the deserted rules of Hippocratts ; 
and it soon went so far, as Ambrose Pare, the re- 
tbrmer of surgery, said, that people were not content 
with wliat they foinid in the ancients, but began tu 
regard their writings as watch-towers from which 
more might be discovered. 

In jurisprudence, where study and practice touch 
each other most closely, appeared Cujacius, who, by 
close investigation and thorough comprehension of 
the ancient sources of law, luade its philosophy his 
own peculiar intellectual jiropcrty. and found iu 
numerous members of the great juridical corpora- 

• Extract from « memorial directed to CUarles IX. i 
■ HistMTe de ITiuTenit^ de Piirii,' vi. 'JO. 
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lioii zealous imitators and disciples, who sought to 
apply their knowledge of Rouian law to the im- 
provement of the national code. 

Duinoulin had ah-cady prepared the way for such 
a blending of both systems, and, with equal know- 
tedge of ancient and modem law, composed a prac- 
tical commentary on the Coutumes de Paris, by 
which he earned the title of the Papinian of Paris. 
Duraoiihu, f)esides this, opposed his knowledge of 
the Roman and ancient French laws to the intru- 
sion of the Papal authority. It is impossible to 
peruse a more impressive and, at the same time, 
learned defence of the secular authority than his 
judicial opinion against the adoption of the decrees 
of the Council of Trent. The controversy between 
the spiritual and temporal powers called forth the 
most lively intellectual efforts ; and Stephen Pas- 
quier, who, like most of the learned jurists, had 
joined the party of the Pohticians, made it the pe- 
culiar field of his fame. 

In the presence of studies like these the old 
mythic representations of the royalty of the lilies, 
which had animated the Maid of Orleans in her 
day, could not long hold their ground". But 
men did not continue steadily in the directly op- 

• lib. i. r. viii. : ■' Si uiget reipubUwe neceseitas . . . non est 
cxpptcnda consenaio popull, cujiu BeJui agitur. ijuic ... in prio- 
Opu prudentii cctiBiatit" (142). Acrording to the preface of 
ISfti. the meet importtkQt articlea were first composed fop the 
I^Uin edition. 
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posite way on which they had entered at hist ; evm ' 
the literature of the age is not always to be tokun 
according to its verbal expre'ssion. What we are 
disposed to regard as tlie progreas of ideas, fre- 
quently proves to be a mere momentary eKcitemeot. 
The doctrines of Ilottniann and his associates, whidi 
they propounded under the immediate iiiipressura 
made upon them by a deed of sanguinary violence, 
which had been approved of by the sovereign au. 
thority, were obliged to recede when further iu- 
(|uiry was made into law and history, and unre 
more the supreme power was regarded as a biiJ- 
wark against faction. Even then it was so viewed 
by John Bodin, in his ' Book of the State,' the most 
elaborate, well digested, and best-known work upitti 
tliat subject which the century produced. Bodin 
disdainetl to found tlie superiority of the sovereifpi 
power upon a pretended abdication of the [wojiie, 
— a doctrine from which the most dangerous i-esults 
had already issued. Even the right of consenting to 
taxation, which he approved of and recommended, 
he was of opinion ought not to be absolute; its 
cases might occur in which the prince, to wboeu.- 
keq)ing the general weal was entrusted, wnld not 
wait for the sanction of the people. Uf apjH-iu« 
penetrated in an especial manner witli tlie idea of 
the majesty which belongs to the prince, abow 
whom there is God alone : from this he deduces 
the right of making war or peace, the power of life 
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and deatb, exemptioQ from the law, the aovereign 
jurisdiction, and especially the superiority over the 
dergy, whose riches, privileges, and independent 
authority appear to him oljjectionable. He regards 
it OS a misfortune that there should be more than 
one rehgion iu a kingdom ; but when God permits 
it 80 to he, the prince should rather tolerate tlie 
■epamtists than endanger llie State ; and, above all 
thing», he sltoidd never take up anns against thera, 
for in doing so he wouM put it to the test whether 
ho oould be conqiiered by his subjects or not. 

The study of the ancients obtained a general and 
almost overwhelming influence upon the poetical 
literature of the age. A few youthful spirits, ani- 
niatL-d by the genius of antiquity, turned from the 
ballads and rondeaux with which the poets of the 
day satiatied the taste of the uneducated midtitude, 
to till? ancients, whom they stiuheil to imitate day 
and night. They undertook to naturalize in their 
ualivc kiid, iu free French imitations, Homer and 
Pindnr, the Greek tragedy, not without the chonis. 
Homo; and Virgil, Anacreon and Cattdlus. Am- 
IntJous to prove the capacity of their language, they 
attempted in it new syntactic arrangements ; for 
they regarded the o]»posite of what was common 
and usual as in itself poetic ; they did not despair 
even of being able to introduce the measures of the 
ODoientfl, and making prosody the sovereign rule of 
U» art of poetry iu Frauce. It was something Uke 
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an invasion of the philological tendencies upon th( 
realm of modern literature. Por a naomt-nt they 
gained the victory. Pierre Ronsard, who says of 
one of his books that he sets no value upon the« 
who are not Grecians and Latmists, appeorcil U 
his contemporaries, and to himself, as one of the 
greatest poets the world had ever seen. PhilcJo- 
gists of reputation commented upon his works as 
they did upon those of the ancients. For all this, 
he exhibits the acerbity of a new and partial iin- 
dertaking, to which iudividiial etfort lends the tJing 
of capriciousness. He is far from possessing the 
solid value of the classics, but they must be wilfiiU» 
bhnd who would deny to him a brilliant talent for 
appropriation and utterance, or that elevation and 
vigour of intellect which was indispensable to the 
striking out of a new course. At nil events he »• 
tisfied his own age. It was boasted of by his con- 
temporaries that Ronsard had reproduced some of 
the most beautiful passages iu the ancient poets, 
which every one had held to be inimitable : such as 
the descriptions of night, of the commenctnuent of s 
sea voyage, and of n storm, in Virgil ; of the spin- 
ning Parcie in Catullus ; or one of Bembo's admired 
sonnets ; or the splendid commencement of a ranlu 
of Ariosto. Many deemed that he surpasse<l the 
originals". Ronsard, with his friends and pupUs, 
joined the Court, by wliich they were sustained and 
• Compare Paenuier, ' E^c-hervhe« de I« Fnuioe,' viL S, 8l 
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«rhich they lived. They were most of them 
ivided with good benefices, and firm ad- 
s of the Cathohc party ; but that did not pre- 
i from introdncing into Pi-auce the whole 
; of poetic heatheodoni, nor from allowing 
themselves every kind of poetic Hberty even in their 
lives. They emulated the ancients also in the bold- 
ness and nakedness of their representations. 

To many serious men of their own party their 
manner and spirit appeared objectionable, much 
more therefore to the strictly moral Huguenots ; 
the caustic and zealous Aubigne turns from them 
with moral thsgust. 

The Huguenots had also their poet, who, in one 
of his ettiisions, celebrated the peace granted by 
Henry III., and at the same tinie availed himself of 
the opportunity it afforded to finish another work 
which was for several years the object of universal 
applause far beyond the ecclesiastical circle. This 
was William de Saluste, Seigneur du Bartas. His 
work is entitled ' The Week of the Creation*;' and 
in composing it he too took for his model, as is 
eividcnt, a production of the latter antiquity, — that 

BeurenponDceporteB: " Naturellement paieus deforme et d'ima- 
8 p<:ipt«s . . . lestbront bona Catlioliquee en pratique, et 



* ' Lea (Eurres Fo^tiquea et Chrcatieimee de G. de Saliut«, 
Sr. du Bsrtaa, prince des Foftea Fraogois' (the Huguenot« gave 
llni title to Saluat«. but the Cathohca claimed it for Boneard). 
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of Georgiua of Pisidia. He too, in liis descriptions. 
occasionally vies with the most reiiowned pocU. 
Retired in his castle at Armagnac. and secluded 
from all eorapanionship with cidtivated society, lu 
took less care than even llonsard to avoid tbaie 
daring metaphors in which the meanest ideas ue 
Bometimea combined with the most sublime, utd 
strange formations of words ; but he is prepiM« 
with thought, rich in imagery, and not destitute of 
elevation, and liis diction and rhythm flow easily 
and without effort. He is chieSy distiii^;uished 
from those clerical poets by the seriousness whicb 
characterizes his religious cont«m])lation of the uni- 
verse, He will not be numbered amongst the port» 
whom Plato banished from his republic, becttuse 
they made the good bad, and the bad still more 
depraved, tlu^ugh whom Helicnii liecame a place 
of lewd extravagance. He devotes liiniself to the 
service of the muse Urania, who appears to khn 
holding a wreath in her virgin hand, which he mo- 
destly states he is eager to approach, not for the 
purpose of seizing it to adorn his brow, but tu 
touch it only with the tip of his linger. He un- 
dertook to deliver the whole sacred history to bt» 
contemporaries in a poetical form ; he has de- 
scribed the loss of Paradise, the Deluge, the deed« 
of the Patriarchs, of Moses, of the Judges, and of 
the Kings. His design was to depict the intro- 
duction of the Christian dispensation, and to coo- 
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cliide with the consummation of oil things — the 
Sabbath of Sabbatlis: — a vast undertaking in the 
plan, but almost too comprehensive to be completed 
with unity of design and execution, or to be trans- 
mitted to future times in diction that would last for 
ever. 

These works are in general chiefly remarkable 
for the effect tliey have had upon subsequent times. 
Da Bartas is the patriarch of Protestant poetry. 
Milton studied and made use of his works. The 
most important object accomplished by Ronsard 
and his friends, consisted probably in the fact that 
they attempted m the French tongue the different 
species of poetry which had been estabhshed amongst 
a more pohshed people, and introduced this side 
the Alps the principles of modem classical taste as 
they had been developed in Italy. But it was re- 
served for other times, and different talents, to bring 
these principles to a fuller perfection. 

This epoch liowever produced one author, Michel 
Montaigne, whose merit was recognized at the time, 
and has not been since di.sputed. 

Montaigne's mind also was formed by the study 
of antiquity. If De la Ramee turned from Aristotle 
to Pinto, Montaigne gave the Slcepsis the preference 
over the Academics ; yet he only used it in order 
to exhibit, in accordance with the convictions awak- 
i in him by other studies, especially those of the 
r antiquity, by travel and intercourse, as well 
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as by the habits and the events of the age, the truth | 
of hia subjective ideas, in the midst of a conflict rf I 
systems which to him were all doubtful. In the aaivt 
development of these ideas consists his talent and his 
merit. Montaigni!, if he does not descrilie human 
nature generally, has yet mth perfect truth repre« 
sented the Frenchman, with all the doubts and erron 
which characterize him, the enjoyments which give 
him pleasure, the desires and hopes which he che- 
rishes, and, in short, his whole intellectual and sen- 
sual being. The peculiar genius of the people is 
reflected in Imn. How many are observed to be 
influenced by his very mauuer wlien they oidy speak 
of him! Next to the Tales of Queen Miu-gapet, 
Montaigne's Essays have maintained the first plice 
in the enduring favom- of the nation. 

French culture appeared to be in the act of rising 
in this form from the broadest foundation, — the 
extensive and free study of classical antiquity in 
connection with the efforts of other nations, tad 
this in the most various directions. The poetical 
productions of the Middle Ages were however by 
no means as yet suppressed. The RoTuances, the 
various traditional cycles, still issued from the press 
both of Paris and Lyons*, in the latter part of the 

• AmaJiB de Gaul : Lyons, 1575 ; Pnria, 1577. Dou Florem it 
Grice : Lyons, 1572 r Paris. 1573. Gui d'AnlonB i Lyom. 157». 
Olivier do CoBlille: I'ari». 1587. Huon de Bordraus, IS86. 
Tnetoo, 1577. Uotelot du Lac, 1591. Godfrey do I 
15S0. 
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sixteenth centurj'. The condition of French lite- 
M^ure corresponcied with that of the State and of 

i country, in which manifold peculiarities were 

1 to be recognized. 
^ It is a question whether it was possible for these 
rich germs to unfold themselves together in France 
or not. We will not anticipate liistory. But already 
many dreaded the return of ciyil war, with its de- 
structive influences, under the pretext of religion : 
Montaigne, Du Bartas, and Bothn have a manifest 
presentiment of sucli an event. 

The direction in which the thoughts of many were 
tending may be discovered, from amongst other 
sources, in a hymn of Du Bartas, in which he ex- 
jwesses liis wish that the King of Navarre may 
^leedily make his horse drink from the Ebro, and 
tint the Duke of Alen^;on be able to unite the di- 
vided Netherlands, and to nmke them feel either 
his favour or the strength of his arm*. It was 
precisely from efibrts of this kind however that the 
new struggle in tlie interior of tiie land was destined 
to arise. 

• " Que tout ie Pays Bm osprouvo sa clfmcnct, ou rpffort dc 



CHAPTER XX. 

COMPLICATION OF THE FOREIGN EELiTIOSS 

The youngest of Catharine's sons, Froiifob df 
France, formerly Duke of Alen<;ou, now of Anjou, 
obtained, in the pence of 137ß, an cstablishmenl 
wliich gave him a species of indcpeiidenc*' on iW 
crown. He was placed in possession of liv« dukts 
donis and four counties, with authority to nominak' 
to all spiritual and secular offices within their liniiu 
as he should think proper, and a large shan^ in tht- 
prerogatives of the cro\'ni generally: the decisions of 
his court of justice in Alen^on were final over life 
and death. Former princes had had upnnagt« rf 
fifty thousand scudi; his were worth nu>re thm 
five times as nuich, falling little short of one millicic 
rtf francs. His court was not much less spltodiil 
than that of tlie King ; his pages followed him 
jysjji? rifb Uyerics^ He had his guards of Jnfantn 
and cavalry — a Swiss guard — his own partiinilsr 
chapel, and hunting establishment. In ap[»eara»r 
he was the very antithesis of the King, I 
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•was smfdl, but finiily built, and liis movements 
showed considerable vigour. Hia features, which 
Were not handsome, were deeply marked with the 
naall-pox ; their expression was lowering, which 
was not lessened by a thick mass of black hair, 
which Inuig at each side of his coimtenance, but the 
quick and lively movement of his eyes relieved hi^ 
otherwise sombre aspect. He made no pretensions 
to the atfability of his brotlier, but affected rather 
the rude bearing which becomes a warrior ; he read 
with avidity the history of those ancient and modern 
oaptuns to whose fame he aspired, maintained it 
friendship with soldiers of reputation and talent, like 
De la None", and undertook foreign enterprises on 
his own responsibility. 

In the year 1578 he was induced to yield to the 
instances of the Count of Lalaing, who was desirous 
of adding to the German troops collected by the 
Prince of Orange an auxiliary force of strict Catholic 
principles, and appeared in Mons at the head of ten 
thousand men, for the purpose of resisting the war- 
like midc;rtakings of Don John of Austria. The 
affair made the greater noise, as it was asserted 
the King of France had approved of liis brother's 
proceedings. Lippomano asserts that this was an 
empty rumour ; that the campaign was commenced 
not only without the King's consent, but against his 

I, who only follows the general report ; " & UbfrnliR- 
jmte, di animo granik." 
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will ; that he was intimately acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances, for he had beeu himself engaged in the 
negotiations to which they had given rise; that when 
the matter had proceeded so far the King was UB- 
willing to adopt measiu-es against his hrothcr, — thai 
tliis was the extent of liis coniphcity ; how ea*ih' 
might Anjou, with his own troops and the German 
auxiliaries, have turned their arms agamst France 
itself*! 

The whole undertaknig foundered at that lime 
through its own uitcrnal difficulties, the mutual dis- 
trust of all the different parties, and the want 'if 
clearness in their common relations. The Duke 
was not particularly displeased with this result. 

After some time, under altered circumstance«, 
which promised more sympathy with his enterpri»;. 
he did not hesitate to renew it. 

It is a proof of the extreme weakness of the pub- 
Uc feeling in Europe at this i)eriod that the King 
of Spain should have succeeded ao easily, in the 
year 15S0, in taking possession of the vacjint tlutiw 
of Portugal. The claim which he set up of Imving 
derived his right from his mother, a daughter of 
King Manuel, was Ijy no means unquestionuble. for 
there was in Portugal an ancient law liy which aD 

' "EBsendo andato di giä in Finndm c<m di uucuMo, at 
trovaudosi in essen? tantn quantita dl gcnic i«lnc haver«, ■ 
rboisc il lie di pon impedirlo di quells gBgliardn luanierK 
tone avrebbe potuto, dubitaudo che . . . «degnato (lap poi nttm 

con Casimiro." 
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foreigners were excluded from the throne. The 
Duke of Braganza, who had married the daughter 
of a brother of the deceased king, maintained that 
the right of succession was in Iiim and in her cliil- 
dren, by virtue of the rule of representation. There 
was besides a natural son of the royal house, An- 
tonio, Prior of Crato, the shade upon whose birth 
did not absolutely exclude him from the throne of a 
djuasty whose founder was of spurious descent, and 
who moreover endeavoured to prove that he had 
been born in lawful wedlock. AM these deductions 
however vanished before the power of King Philip, 
who thought it sufficient that his claims had been 
approved of by his own theologians and jurists, and 
by force of arms took possession of the throne which 
made him sole ruler of the Pyrenean peninsula, and 
sovereign lord of both the Indies. 

The whole was eSticted before any earnest appre- 
hension of the consequences likely to result from 
mch a preponderance of power was felt in either 
Bngtand or France. Then indeed Catharine formed 
ite resolution of setting herself in opposition to 
King Philip. 

She advanced claims of her own upon Portugal, 
rhich she derived from the house of Boulogne ; but 
he general opinion then was that her chief object 
a this was to show to the world that she also be- 
OQged to one of the reigning families of Europe. 
Notwithstanding these claims however, she recog- 
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nized Don Antonio, and after Portugal was lost sk- 
' endeavoured to put hiiu in a condition to maintain 
liimselfat least in Tcrcoira, for everything dej)endr<l 
u])on preventing Philip froni taking possession of 
the Azores, then the great place of refi^shmciit for 
voyagers from both the Indies. Could this be 
effected, he woidd not be able to derive any ad- 
vantage from either tlie Portnguese colonies or bit 
own, and Portugal would becouie a burdeo to bim 
rather than a source of strength*. It baa been w- 
scrtcd that tlie Queen had stipulated for the 
of Brazil to herself in the event of Don 
proving victorious, I find a fort mentioned, which 
the French raised soon after in Brazil. 

The resistance of Euro|K! to the increÄsing pomr 
of Spain showed its chief force however in the 
Netherlands. 

Just at this time the northern provinces fonjwlly 
renounced the dominion of King Philip, and eloct«d 
the Duke of Anjou their sovereign, under conditions 
which they deemed necessary for the preserration 
of their freedoui. The Duke seized with joy thf 
offer of a prospect sn gratifying to his ambition. 

The tomi of Camtray, whieh had still a garriwo 
of the Estates, but was sorely pressed by the WoUoon 
troops of Prince Alexander of Parma, solicited ai 

* She Baid so to tUe Engligli ambansador in a rouT«rMtk« 
which took plare in the gsrdeD of the Tuilierie«. — M^moint Jt 
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; Duke of Anjou. He immediately collected 
föiderable army, composed chiefly of the nobi- 
Bttr, to whom war had become aJmoat indispensable 
The Walloons retreated before him ; he reached 
Canibray in August, 1581 , and declared himself lord 
»f the city. 

The project of his marriage with Queen Ehzabeth 
appeared now to be taken up iu earnest. Having 
aocomplislied something, lie paid a visit to England, 
where he was received in the most gracious manner 
by the Queen, and rings were exchanged between 
tbeui. The betrothing was celebrated in the Nether- 
lands with pubhc rejoicings. In February, 1582, 
the Prince appeared at Antwerp, furnished with a 
considerable sum of money, and took possession of 
the dukedom of Brabant, ^vith the ancient eus- 
loniary forms. Not long afterwards he was also 
diosen Coimt of Flanders, with the approval of the 
Prince of Orange, and it seemed as if there would 
not be any great difficulty in expelling the Spaniards 
from the WaUoon provinces. 

The Duke at this moment occupied a very im- 
portant position. In the Netherlands the native 
nobility, who were satisfied with his high rank, as 
well as all who yet adhered to Cathohcism, united 
with him". He appeared destined to effect that 
imion between England and t'rance, in opposition 

• Prioli, ' K*I«tione di Frwiza,' 15S3 : " La nobilitfi non potevn 
pUire cbe 11 Principe d'Orangea (uMe a loro di coei graii luuifu 
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to Spain, which the Adiuiral had once contemplated. 
His marriage with Queen Ehzabeth was made con- 
tingent upon the conclusion of an alliance oEFeiisi« 
and defensive between tlie two powers. 

The King of France now, as formerly, declined auj 
direct participation in his brother's enterprise ; be 
even showed him the adverse side of it in conversa- 
tion ; but the influence of his mother, who took tbc 
most vivid interest in the proceedings, wa« over- 
powering. Amongst other incidents which show 
how Anjou was favom-ed, the supplies fiimished bv 
France to the Spanish \Valloon provinces were pro- 
hibited, and several Italian bankers who bad re- 
mitted aums of money to the Spaniards were exp<dled 
the kingdom. 

A fortunate military action might have then beep 
of iuinieasurable consequence. Contemporaries re- 
mai'k how much depended upon the French fleet, 
wliich put to sea under Fihppo Strozzi, of Brouage, 
in order to defend the Azores against the Spaniards*; 
had he been successful they were of opinion that all 
the Portuguese would have been set in molion, 
and that the discontented even in Spain woidd be 
excited to movements which nmst have issued in an 
insurrection. 

superiore, e pareT» loro cie si andasee a strada di üiLrodnr no 
gOTemo popolare ; . . . non potevano sopportare I'ko fiuse IsnU 
del tutto r csercitio della reLgion Catolica;" all mottvm i)lurl 
(ubRpqucatl; favonred the ruatonition of the Spaniab doii 

• ConnestaggiuB. Do Portugalliai Conjunctiono, 4T8. 
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Bnt Still the repose of the Spaniards was united 
1 strength, and superior to the French nobility ; 
ides the Spaniards, tlmmgh the huUd of their 
, were better prei)ared for naval operations upon 
tliose waters, and better furnished with artillery. 
Strozzi was defeated and slain on the 26th of July, 
15S2, and all Don Antonio's prospects vanished in - 
the air. The Spanish admiral caused it to be an- 
nounced to the French whom he had taken pri- 
soners, that as no war had been declared between 
the two kingdoms, they could be regarded only as 
pirates. He caused such of them as were gentie- 
rnen to be hehcaded, and the rest he put to death 
in an igimniinious manner. 

The intelligence of this excited a powerful and 
passionate sensation amongst the French, to which 
the Duke of Anjou was not a little indebted for a 
new and considerable force, which marched to his 
assistance mider leaders of reputation, and placed 
him iu a position to undertake some decisive niove- 
meut against the Spaniards. Instead of immediately 
attacking the enemy however, he felt encoiu-aged 
by the presence of so many brave warriors to at- 
tempt making hhuself, first, actual sovereign of the 
country, and then master of Antwerp. The citi- 
zens of Antwerp however proved themselves capa- 

( of makhig a more obstinate resistance than he 
I for ; the tuniidtuary assault of the French 
I in their defeat, and with the failure of this 
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attempt tlieir whole enterprise must be regarded a» 
at an end. 

This event whs of more advantage than Aujou's 
success would have injured him to the King of 
Spain. The taking of Canibray induced the Wal- 
loons to receive Spanish troops once more — wliich 
made the complete re-estabUshment of the Sjjanisli 
superiority again possible. The disorder which arose 
amongst his enemies in consequence of the failiirr 
before Antwerp removed his fear of any duiigt-r 
from that side, and opened to him the way to 
further conquest. The Duke of Aujou, blamed by 
every one for having undertaken such objects, and 
dissatisfied with himself for not having succeeded, 
though still refusing to give them up", returned t« 
France, where in the sjiring of the year he wa« 
seized with an illness which terminated in his death. 
Alexander of Parma meanwhile proceeded from one 
conquest to another — now in Brabant, and now in 
East and West Flanders. Ypres was taken, Bnige* 
and Freie again acknowledg('d the King of Spain. 
Ghent siurendered after tlie nuirder of the IVinc** 
of Orange, and Brussels and Antwerp were closelj 
pressed, and in the most inmiinent danger. 

Under these circumstances the conviction wa« kk 

• From BuBbcqoius's lctl«r of May SO. 15S3. we »hoald 1» lai 

to the pondugion that he intpndod to make Dunkirk, which wk 
Btdll the subject of oegotiatioD, the teat of lijs goiorummt. Sp- 
18,504. 
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witli double force in all the imsiibiugated provinces 
that the restoration of the Spanish government was 
inevitable, unless the King of Trance should oppose 
it. The Netherlands did not conceive it possible 
that Prance could contemplate the progress of the 
S[)aüiards with calmness. They hoped that, as Henry 
II. had once come to the assistance of the Germans 
against Charles V., the son of the King would pro- 
tect them against the son of the Emperor. In the 
beginning of the year 1585 a solemn embassy firom 
the rniited provinces of Brabant, Plandcrs, Holland, 
Zealand, Ouelders, Zutjihen, Utrecht, Friesland, 
and Mechlin, appeared at the French Coint to offer 
to the King of France the sovereignty in the same 
iner as Charles V. had possessed it, with the 
nration of their laws and their religion only, 

t to iuduce him, if possible, to unite those lands 
lolubly with the French crown, offering him at 
El same time their oulh of allegiance. 

A proposal like this was peculiarly adapted to 
rouse the ambition of the French ; but perhaps the 
difScutties which the Duke of Anjou had met with 
were still too fi-esh in their memories ; besides tliis 
however, many disapproved of the imdertakiiig ou 
tiie ground that the union of the Netherlands with 
Franct^ could not be accomplished. Still the King 
of Spain was manifestly aiming at the predominant 
authority in Christendom. It would be therefore 
an incalculable advantage if those rich provinces 
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could be «Tested from him in any degree, ffilh 
these views Catharine de' Medici refuspd to surrenda 
Cambray, the right to which had devolved upon Iwr 
as iiiheritri.v to her son. 

To other French princes and in other times such 
an offer would have been irresistible, but to Heury 
III. it appeared to contain something terrific. 

He was dissatisfied with the political administn- 
tion, which, though conducted by hunself or in his 
name diu-ing liis reign, was not attended with tbe 
wislied-for consequences. He felt the general agi- 
tation which kept the nation in a state of feverish 
excitement as a personal misfortune. For the first 
time he recalled to his memory the designs he had 
cherished when he arrived hi France to take |x>ssra- 
sion of the throne, and ascribed all tlie evils which 
had since arisen to the false counsel then given liim, 
and which he had been unhappily induced to fuUow. 
One of the most remarkable effusions of a royal 
mind wliich has ever seen the hght, is the letter ol 
Henry HI., which he addressed on one iKrasion 
when his mind was filled with such thoughts, to 
Villeroy, the Secretary of State. " It is mentioned 
in the Scriptings," he says, " that one of the Jewish 
kings was muied through evil counsel: may not 
this lesson find an application to the King of France? 
The good-will of- our subjects is lost, and we are 
diverging further froin the way in which it mi|^t 
be regained. From llie pressure of debts thcns ie 
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no relief to be obtained even in times of peace. The 
very circle nearest to the King swarms witli heretics ; 
attempts t^inst the State are as common as eatiiig 
and drinking ; the number of the discontented ex- 
ceeds computation, and is daily increasing ; every 
one.excepl those who preserve their tnith and fidcKtj, 
most carefully makes liis own party, and the wliole 
sj'stem of the iiiitioii ia shaken. I tliink I see very 
clearly what would be of advantage to us," he con- 
tinues, " but I am like those who, out of obedience, 
would rather be drowned than save themselves. I 
might be too the only one who entertaiiied such 
views, and I may be deceiving myself"!" 

Tliis was the same prince who Imd acquired his 
reputation in the struggle with the Huguenots, and 
adopted the fearful executions of the bloody nuptials, 
and who was animated by a thoroughly Catholic 
spirit, He had granted a paciticafion, but it was 
limited according to his own good pleasure, and 
every advance of Protestantism was adverse and dis- 
tasteful to liim, and its presence hateful. He main- 
tained the most friendly relations with England, and 
wore the English orders which had been sent to him 
at the close of 1584, and which he had received 
with all pomp, but at the same time he onathema- 
tixed Queen Elizabeth in his heart. 

It is doubtful whether either he or his mother 

• Letter of Iho King to Villcroy, Ljons, August 12. 1584. 
ytisted is Gtoea't ArduTes, Buppletneut iiS. 
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were in earnest in their last friendly advances t« 
England. In the State papers, in which tliL- Court 
strove to justify its conduct towards the uther Ca- 
tholic powers, sharp-sighted contemporaries imagined 
tliey could discover, beneath the surface, that nothing 
would liave been more agreeable than a new alli- 
ance with Spain, to be brought about perhaps by 
means of a mai-riag-e, with the Netherlands for a 
dowry. Catharine did in fact confess soiaetliiug of 
this design to the Venetian Priuli when he was taking 
his leave in the year 15S3. She told him that slu- 
was disposed only to go so far as to enter into au 
agreement with the King of Spain, which might 
tenuinate all disputes, and bring the difficullits 
regarding Portugal and the Netherlands to a con- 
clusion by means of a marriage*. 

But even this roust not be regarded as a revela- 
tion of her real intentions ; for to negotiate l 
op{)osite sides had now become the habit, and t 
very natiu-e, of Catharine. 

It was not to be expected however that ! 
Henry, whose heart was filled with CuthoHc zeal, 
and who loved peact; above all things, even though 
political necessity sometimes led him to take a 

• Priuli ; " A mc digse 8. M. che lei &Teva tnesso prnsun 
ooee di Fortogallo con qaeeto fine eolamente, ili redere ev pocera 
tintrc il He Cattolico b. fore un fucio di tutt« If difficolU rlir 
voresao iJ present« et per Ic coee di Portogallo et pt-r tjuelk di 
Fiutdria, e Temr a una biiooa compositione col u 
matriinoDio." 
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ferent course, would resolve upon undertaking an 
enterprise which would have brought him in the 
closest confederacy with the Protestant element, and 
involved him in a war, the termiuation of which 
could not be predicted. lie heard the offers of the 
Netherlands without disapproval, committed the nego- 
tiations concerning them to his chancellor, appeared 
to yii'ld upon some difficulties arising out of indivi- 
dual questions, but, in conclusion, all proved useless. 
He adorned the ambassadors with gold chains, but 
he declined their proposals. 

But whilst he delayed and hesitated, and at last 
showed a decided inclination to peace, Philip re- 
garded him in no other hght than as his antagonist. 
Proceeding constantly in his gloomy career, and nut 
without reference to this embassy, which was not as 
yet dismissed, the Spanish monarch at length re- 
solved upon decisive measures of precaution*. 

• Aomnling to the Venetian Ambaeswlor in Spain, Pliilip gave 
tlie following aa his rea«onii ; " Che quel He oacoltn li guoi ribelli 
Mui che tratta . . . di riccvcr il poasessu di Fiandria." 
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Philip II. had been already frequently urged fcv 
his most confidential uiinisters, as the Cardma! 
Graiivella, t^j meet and oppose the indirect hostility 
of the French by aii open declaration of war,- 
a course which, they maintained, he would 
been com])letely justified in adopting. The 
who was natui^ally indisposed to adopt new news 
of his own ffee choice, and was moreover fully oc- 
cupied with cnterjiriaes of a far different character, 
had never yet resolved upon the course which such 
counsels pointed out. lie became by degrc-es \ms- 
sessed, on the contrary, with the notion of re[)ayii^ 
like with hke, and of responding to the support 
which the French Court had given to the Nether- 
lands, by offering assistance to the French rebels, 
and especially since these were Catholics. 

In these views the Guises and their party, not 
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yet. rebi'Is, but very much iuclined to be 80, fully 
concurred. 

In consctjueuce of the ancient comiuimity of reli- 
gious and jwlitical principles which existed between 
Heury III. and the Guises, and especially since his 
consort belonged to their family, they had cherished 
the hope of being able to exercise a great influence 
upon the Government. Instead of this they saw 
themselves forced by a few favoiuites into a subor- 
dinate ]H)sition, exchidcd from the sight of the King, 
and removed from all participation in the manage- 
ment of affairs, — their claims not only neglected but 
tlieir position imperilled. Theh: jejdousy of the 
Princes of the blood never slept for a moment, but 
the Duke r)f Epernon was to them the most hated 
of mankind. The King had even suggested to 
Duke Henry of Guise, that he should resign the 
place which he held of a Graml-maUre in favom- of 
Epernon. Soiuttimes we find thcni giving expression 
to their complaints to the Spanish envoys, who occa- 
nonally visited them in secret. They were less af- 
fected on account of religion than they were by the 
personal offences they had received, and feared to 
receive, which were almost exclusively the moving 
causes of their disaffection. As yet however they 
betrayed no symptoms of a definitive midcrstanding 
with Spain*. 

* In Cabrera's Felipe, ii. 1010, there is a descriptioii of the gt«t« 
at düng* It the French court, by jUonzo de Sotomayor, who 
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That Pliilip had long previously entered intn a 
peculiar connection with this house in op])Ofiition to 
the royal authority in Prance, is a complete error. 

We have ah^ady mentioned the entreaties ad- 
dressed, many years iiefore, by the Cardinal of Lor- 
raiue to King Pliilip, and that they were not attended 
to. As tlie events did not occur which were appre- 
hended, it was not deemed necessary on either part 
to proceed further in estabUshing a general good 
understanding. Sometimes, even as iu the year 
1570, the house of Guise was rather opposed to the 
views of Spain than in their favour. 

In tlie years 1577 and 1578 negotiations took 
place between the Duke of Guise and the Spanish 
envoy Vargas ; but it appears, from the correspoud- 
ence of Vargas, that tiiey were only of a genenl 
character, affecting chiefly a plan concerning Sexrt- 
land, which never was carried into eflPect*. 

The declaration of a Spaniard, named Salcedo, in 
the year 1 582, created an intense sensation. He had 
been arrested for having formed a design agünst 
the Didte of Anjou, and accused a whole niultitude 
of Frenchmen, who were zealous Catliolica, imd of 
, considerable note, as participating in his guilt. He 
retracted these charges afterwards, and was cod- 

lud been with Guisu. Its date munt be lator tliui Üut wkU ü 
liearB. for Caiimont appears in it aa Duke of Epenion. H« b ifr 
BPTJlted ns aU-powerfu] : '" Aiiimo tauU-loeo, anibili 
fthsoluto, dado ü plawros," elo. 

• Eitracta in Mignct, ■ Antonio I'ere»,' p. St 
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denmcd to death for having falsely made them. If 
the declarations made upon oath by the most distin- 
guished of the accused parties may be btlieveil, there 
can be no doubt that the chai-ges were wholly des- 
titute of truth, and were even the result of fraud*. 
Salcedo was notorious for his fraudulent and vio- 
lent conduct. The Spaniards, who were probably 
innocent in the transaction, saw these proceedings 
williont displeasiure ; they imagined that from the 
distrust and suspicion to which they must give rise 
amongst the French, something might result to 
their advantage. 

But charges of this kind, founded upon a genera] 
probability, arc frequently the precm-sors of great 
events. In the year 15Ö3 we tind actual serious ne- 
gotiations going on between Phihp and the Guises. 

John Moreo, an Aragnneac and a Kniglit of Malta, 
was coEuniissioued by PliUip 11. to take up his resi- 
dence in France, for the |jur|)08e of hiveatigating the 
actual position of atfaira, and of confirming the dis- 
contented in their disposition, by holding out to 
tfaeni hopes of aid from the King of Spaiu. Tlie 
Duke of Maycnne, whom he found in Poitou, with 
a few more trustwortliy Cathohcs, accompanied liira 
immediately to Paris, in order to form a definitive 

• VUlproy. MtfiaoiMia ; "' Jc jure et appcUe Dieu el sea ange«, 
n^plUiit 88 divin« justice que bod ire Boit sur moi et m» en- 
&at" — DwWk told the Emperor. October 1, 1582, that Salcedo 
lUid coined falw money, with which he purchased an e«lat«, and 
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d to leave it he »et it on fire. — Epp. 478. 
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resolution with Guise, upon whom everything de- 
pended. Guise was greatly inclined to join them, 
but he felt some scruples at the idea of rising in 
open insurrection against his king ; the Ji-suits 
who surroimded him, and particularly Father 
Claude, recommended him at least to fortiij- his 
conscience iritli a word of encouragement from the 
Pope. There was no agreement entered into for 
that time, and Moreo hastened mto Spain to report 
proceediugs to his king. 

In the spring of 1584 negotiations were once 
more resmned between the iVench and Spaotsb 
courts for an arbitration of all their differeDCt*. 
The Spanish ambassador was convinced that if Cam- 
bray were given up to the French, not as their right, 
but by a seasonable concession, tliey would bind 
themselves to interfere no further in the affairs of 
the King of Spain*. The ambassador, Juan Bap- 
tista de Tassis, maintauicd at the same time a cloec 
correspondence with Henry of Guise, but there was 
notliing more spoken concerning his rising against 
the Kbig. Guise's thoughts were much more de- 
cidedly directed at this time towards Scotland ; he 

* Letter of Tiuaia, Ma^ 10, 1594 : " Agora ma» qu«< «ntM kd- 
l^an do que V. M. sulie'Be & la proposition hcrlia lo« ilia« pM- 
Hailos de la dü'ha Bt^na en lo de Cainbray, j quo por aqui te to- 
tnUaBBe alguna reconcili»cion j renovunon de omiatad ... m 1m 
quUiosKe desar pacifica Mta posBeatiion figura ee me, <jue de maj 
buena gana sc obligarian & do empnchane en ningunA c<JM DH 
qoe no« toque," 




I persuaded that King James was ready to adopt 

the old religion, and to emancipate himself from tlie 
dominion of the English factiim. For the promotion 
of this, he demanded assistance both in men and 
money, as well as the promise of future supplies. 
Tlie Spanish ambassador advises his master to com- 
ply with these demands ; for he says the world may 
one day assume such an aspect as will prove that 
1 money had been right well laid out. 
J yet we observe that there was no project of 
tciation against the King of France, but that 
ainly there ^as established an excellent under- 
pding, and a close eonncction. 
!he Duke of Anjou and Alen^on, as has been 
idy mentioned, died on the 1 0th of June, 1584, 
h left no memorial of himself through great deeds, 
., or results ; his death was more momentous 
I his life. 
Wot what had been hitherto spoken of, but as if 
tome secret matter which was read of in the stars, 
r acquired a nearer probability in respect to po- 
1 prospects ; for as Henry III,, the last scion of 
t Valesian line, was childless, the extinction of 
t race was foreseen, and with that was associated 
B prospect of the greatest changes. The right of 
ision to the tlu-oue would, in that case, devolve 
D the chief of the Bourbons, the King of Navarre, 
who was a Huguenot. It cannot be wondered if 
the anticipatiou of such an event caused an excite- 
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ment throughout the %vh()le reuliii, mid roused i-Ten 
neighbouring nations. 

The Netherlanilcrs had this probability in >Tew 
when they made tlieir offur to King Henrj" ; if 
they had not, they would not have ^ne so far as 
they did. 

But if the SpauifLrds, twenty years before, saw a 
danger in the evanescent and dubious autliorily 
which Anthony of Navarre acquired as Lieutenani- 
General only of France, how mucli greater mua 
have been their ai>prehension at the prospect of tin- 
devolution of the French crown itself upon the htaii 
of his active and energetic son. They were con- 
vinced that they ought to prevent it, for it would 
render the war between the two nations inentiiblf, 
and imperil the existence of the Spanish nionarchv 
and the whole European system. King Phihp's 
son was just seven years of age ; what, it was »sked, 
could be expected of hiiu in the face of such a 
formidable enemy, should any misfortune Ijcfall tbr 
King? 

Philip 11. might have been induced to tolemtc 
a weak Protestant party in France"; but, as hi» 
ambassador Tnssis said, that a man " who was » 
heretic" should receive into his omi hands the «i- 

• He liaJ uIbo octMionallj negotiated with Henrj of Kanni i 
but what Uioronjmo Lippomano wrote onei- from Spain M (t» 
bably quite true ; " InlCDdo cLe a, quel di Navam segli dsmnw 
huone parole, a que! di G aisa luoni fatti." 
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tire authority of the French kingdom, to tliat the 
exalted CathoUc position he held would not permit 
him to consent, " I see no arm," adds the ambas- 
sador, " which is able to prevent this event from 
taking place except the arm of the Duke of Guise." 

Regarded in themselves, the Guises were by no 
means capable of effecting all the ambassador states. 
Thfir hereditary possessions were miimportant, and 
they exercised over their goveninients such authority 
only as the King liad delegated to them. That 
which lent them weight and influence was their 
party position, as the Spaniards saw from the be- 
^^nning, — the attaclmient felt to them by the zealous 
Cathohcs, whose dissatisfaction with the toleration 
shown to the Huguenots was constantly increasing. 

We have been made acquainted already vnih this 
perpetually fermenting, energetic, and violent ele- 
ment of Cathohcism in France. After it had suc- 
ceeded in consohdating itself in Paris, and extruding 
all Huguenotic forms, in the year 1562, it exhibited 
independent movements from time to time in the 
pronnces. We have mentioned the association of 
the nobihty, in the years 1564 and 1568, which 
would have assumed a threatening aspect towards 
the Court, had it not remained true to Cathohcism. 
The aUiance formed m the year 1572 between the 
governors, whose places were imperilled, and the 
fanaticism of the multitude, and the League of 1576, 
which arose in a province, but under the authority 
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of tlie Court, extended itself over the whole kingdom, 
and which it was found more difficult to break up 
than had been anticipated. It bad imbued itself 
with municipal and clerical, aa well as aristocratic 
interests, and it now joined heartily with the Duke 
of Guise, whose father had fallen in defence of it* 
cause. 

It has been said that Henry of Guise, relymg 
on these powerful confederacies, and anticipating 
what was bkely to occur from them, had long since 
begun himself to indidge ambitious notions in rrfiT- 
ence to the crown. It had been alleged that the 
Guises were descended from Charlemagne, and 
therefore possessed a more legitimate right to ibi- 
French crown than the reigning dynasty. Genealo- 
gies were composed for the purpose c»f euppurting 
this view ; the book usually quoted was the wuii 
of Francis de Rosieres, a priest of high rank in the 
Church, at Toul*, and for many yeai-s a travelling 
companion to the Cardinal of Lorraine. In this 
book the claims of the Guises are traced to a p 
of still higher antiquity. 

According to this author even old Meroviua * 
a usurper ; he had dis|M)sses8ed the lawfiil heir, , 
hero, son of Clodin, from whom sjirang in the d 



* ' St^mniDtuin Lotbarin)(ifl? ac Barri Ducum tonii TÜ.. Kb A 
t«nore ad hwc Curcli III. tempom:' FarUiu. 1880. 
" Procts Verbal du PanUm (Jemand^ par Fr. de Eoaifereb" b 
appendii lo the ' Salyre Mcuipi>^e.' ii. 406. 
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b Itta, who brought her rights to her husband, Eus- 

e de Boidogiie. The Carlovingiaus also sprang 

1 AJbero, but in the collateral hue only. In 

«he however, who was ii tlesccndant of Cliarle- 

s both paternally and maternally, the rights of 

nes were thua united, and descended in the 

e of time to the house then rulbig in Lorraine. 

:'tians were all represented as usurpers, and 

1 Capet as a tyrant. The author does not de- 

! Lorraine family directly from Charles of 

Lorraine, but he brings them into connec- 

I »nth him. He endeavours to show that the 

! of Lorraine, for which he is animated with 

©roughly provincial antl pecidiar fanaticism, is 

f completely French, but that it is of nobler 

ICtion than more poweri'ul royal races. ile 

i the then Uving king, Henry, in the same 

r as he does the whole of the French dynasty, 

; most astonishing ctrntempt. His observa- 

B conceming the death of the Cardinal of Lor- 

i are satirical. He blames tlie King for giving 

wlf up to the guidance of persons wlio have 

made him efieniinate and useless*. All is not 

t historically false in Rosierc's work, and in tliose 

D tilQi» it must have created a powerfiU sensation. 

We know that the Cardinal of Ijorraine thought 

• "Jam a publico wrom slntu nlicniur domcsüae (111« io- 
dnlfc^re i^cpit," p. 30)9. He nlao niuntionH Uic Pnrii MitinN: 
" H'uee S. itartlioloniici luatutiui» pit absoluli«." 
.VOL. n. B 
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the Salic law ought not to be observed* ; and 
the principles advanced in this book of one of hii 
friends, accorded perfectly with tlie design of placing 
a prince of the house of Lorraine upon the throw 
of France. 

But leaving out of view this lofty mark of thar 
ambition, the prosjiect which the succession of tfce 
ICing of Navarre to the thi-one opened before tlie 
Guises, waa one in the highest degree inimical to 
their position as French magnates. Henry III. £• 
reeled E|>enion to proceed with a splendid retiiiw 
to the King of Navarre, and to say tliat the FreDcfc 
monarch was prepared to recognize him as heir-pifr 
sumptive to the crown, provided he woidd become 
a Catholic and visit the Court. Before leaving the 
city Eperuon took leave of all the nobility of the 
Court, but to the Guises he paid no compliment 
whatever. They regarded it as siifficiently dan- 
gerous that Henr)' had agreed to the proposal, vaot 
the position of the favoiuite would have been nude 
still more secure by an alliance nith the sucoesnr 
to the throne ; but how nmch more so would it bt 
ii' the Navarrese prince should remtun finn in Ul 
religion and yet succeed to the throne ! The cfaun- 
|)ions of Catholicism in France were as little wflUng 
* Puquicr, LettrcB, xi , Coinp&re tlie Florentine doa|«ldk k 
AlUeri. Cutariaa Medici. V3i. Towarda tite clwe of 15U tk 
favourites endeavoured " per abaSBare lo parte del Dnca di GuM 
c creeoere qiielk del ^ di IJavarra, eol quale sono legsti ptf Ib 
volontii del Ke." 
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Ithe Spaniards that such an event should take 

[eiiry of Guise had still a scruple. The am- 
wdor who carried on the negotiations with him, 
asserts tlmt lie feared to appear as a rebel*. He 
asked the Pope, Gregory XIII., for his opinion 
upon the projKJsal. 

The Pontiff answered, that " if the object was of 
a religious nature alone, he gave it his blessing+" — 
an oraculiir response, which the Pope coiUd niaiii- 
taiii under all circuTnstances, and which Guise inter- 
preU'd in his own favour ; for his most important 
object was in fact the maintenance of the Catholic 
religion, and alt others might appear as simply means 
to that end. 

There is a little cabinet in the castle at Joinville 
which has l(tng been pointed out as the chamber in 
which the League was formed. In the middie of 
January there were assembled there the two dele- 
gates of the King of Spain, Tassis and Morco, 
who had carried on the negotiations, the Dukes of 
t and Mayenne, who at the same time repre- 
, the Cardinal Guise and the Dukes of Au- 

BTuaia, as, tpeaks of the " rebeUioniB tiot&, quam aUhorrebat 
..nactus TeligioDis fimilainentunii ml uujua pouBtrva- 
1 nihil MM crodebat. quod non liccrct. nnimum ad om- 
it arma componere cispit." 
t Mafiei. Gregorio TTTT c. Ü. 319. The DuVe de Norere 
r b; any mcaiis tutiiißed willi the deokration 
firora Bome, m lie sbited at Icngtli to Thuanus, Ub. Ixxxi. p. II. 
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male and Elboeuf, and besides these a delegate 
froiu the Cardinal of Boiirbon. They conclnded 
the Convention with some secret articles which have 
hitherto remained almost unknown. The sense irf 
both is aa follows. 

Proceeding fi-om the fundamental principle thai 
a heretic could not be King of France, they de- 
clare themselves of one mind that the crouTi shall 
not pass to the King of Navarre, but to his ancle, 
the Cardinal of Bourbon, a younger brother of Kh^ 
;\jithony, who by his plenipotentiary joined the 
League and adopted this claim, l^irther, ibrir 
union is intended to effect the complete extirpstion 
of Protestantism, not only in France, but in ibr 
Netherlands also. The King of Spain promis«! 
for the first year a. subsidy of one million snidl 
The French princes on the otlier hand, regardinj; 
tlicmselves as already in possession of the Toyai au- 
thority, bound themselves to renounce the altiastc 
with the Turks, as well as the system of piracj 
carried on in the West Indian waters ; tn rcstoit 
Cambray, and to assist in completing the conqw« 
of the Netherlands. In a few special articles tbw 
add some other very extraordinary conditions. Tbi'j 
promise to deliver Anthony the Prior of Cralo inb) 
the hands of tlie King of Spain, hut under stipnla- 
tions that, although he is to be kept in secure cus- 
tody, he is to be treated with kindness. On the 
declination of the King of Navarre from the Catliolir 
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religion, tliey formed tlie further design of putting 
the King of Spain in possession of all his terri- 
tories beyond the frontiers of J'rance, as Lower 
Navarre and Buani*. Guise and Mayeune bound 
tliertiselvos for the delivery of the Prior, and the 
Cardinal of Bourbon undertook for the residue of 
Navarre, so decisively did the territorial interests of 
Spain influence the formation of this treaty. Philip 
judged that he was not only promoting the cause of 
religion, but also advancing the mterests of his king- 
dou), wlicn he sent to the confederates large auuis 
of money, which placed thein in a condition to pre- 
|»are for the contest. 

King Henry III. was still engaged in those deli- 

• "InstTiunentnni de dedcndo Antonio Portugalensi." and fiir- 
" IiutrumenluTn don&tioDis facial h Cardinole Boorbonio 
n Begü Cathulici," wliich Appoar &Uo m article« 4t<t]i 
k JBlh of the treaty, are tobe fonnd in the commentoritra of 
I, qnoted above, p. 45fi. The original document of the Con- 
ti itidf ii dated " ultimo die anni 1684." Tlic tiist inatni- 
kifl dated ' diebuB Calcndis .Tanuarii, 1506;" the second on 
1 12tli of January : aecordiug to Taesi» the latter is the tmu 
poftfacAe agreement« (446). Thesccret artieleBarewsjitiiig in 
t, whose impression posseegeB in general but little DUthen- 
I llwy hare been overlooked up to the present time. A 
', (üititled ' Bagguaglio duUc PratticUo t*nule eon il Be 
pia dct|li Signori Gniat,' was eireotsted at the time, and 
^ (till be found in colleetions of politieal paper«. Aeeord- 
D its mtboritf the greater psrt of the stipnlated aum was not 
• ptid tiatil the League had delivered either the elty of Uor- 
r Lyons into the hands of the King of Spain. ThcTo is 
00 anthentiiT proof of this condition, nor any tncejx 
actixl treftly. 
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bcrations noticed above, under the idea that peart 
and war in Europe depended upon the course be 
might adopt ; when he saw all of a sudden a wir- 
hke movement which he had not commanded in 
actual operation in his own kingdom. Ifia first 
thought was to secure Henry of GuKe in JoinviDe, 
and a division of the garrison at Metz was s^ 
pointed to execute the design ; but Guise was ap- 
prised of it at the critical moment, und fled W 
Chalons, where the gates were opened to him, in 
opposition to the royahst commandant. A great 
nimaber of other places also fell into the hands of 
the Guises, either through the contrivance oi the 
burghers or the consent of the governors, 

Tlieir manifesto apjwared in the middle of April- 
It is principally db-ected against the favourites, 
who had thrust all otliers from the administration d 
the State, and taken exclusive possession of it them- 
selves. They had Dot oidy made the decree issued 
by the last assembly of the Estates, which wss t» 
have restored all France to its rehgion, of none ef- 
fect, but, on the other hand, all favom« were be- 
stowed upon the persecutors of the Catholic Church- 
The setting up of a successor to the throne was b 
accordance with that disposition, hut in the Moit 
Christian kingdom it must never come to pass thai 
a heretic shoidd obtain the supreme authority. TV 
subjects of tlie kingdom are in no way bound to 
retx)gnize the dominion of a prince who is not t 
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Catholic, for the first oath taken by the King on liis 
coronation is to maintain the Catholic Apostolic 
Roman religion*. 

Let us panse a moment to consider this mani- 
festo, in wliich religious views are associated with 
various objects of a political character. 

The spirit of the ancient autonomy of the Frencli 
magnates animated the Guises in all its power. 
They could not live without exercising sonie influ- 
ence upon general affairs, and their first object was 
to maintain their own position unassailed. They 
represent it as one of the principal grievances that 
persons who had obtained places by meritorious ser- 
vices were compelled to give them up in considera- 
tion of a pecnniary compensation. They demand 
that such shall no longer be the practice, and that 
persons shall not be deprived of their offices except 
in the cases which were clearly designated, and by 
tlie sentence of regular judges taken from the Par- 
Kunentsf. 

They adopt as then* own all the old complaints of 

• I take this friim a Icltor of Djji Burnardino do Mondoza, 
April 5, 1585. The garrisou at Mote waa ordered. " quo ialiendo 
4 Ik deahilada Tioioise & Chamvilla ä prender ol Duca de GuisH." 
I hare not bcein able to find anytliiog in contemporary documcuts 
of whoi Cardinal Oesat aaya coneeming Guiac's firat intention to 
mSkb the capital and the peMOii of the King. It appeora to have 
been merely a jiroposal, and to have bfwn rejected by Guiae. 

t Jonnni» Beptlatic de Taaei» Commentariorum du Tuniultibua 
Ikjgicis aui tcmpnria Hbri octo : Hoyni-k Tan Papendrecht, Ana- 
ImU Belgico, torn. ii. pars i. p. 133. 
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the nobility, the clergy, and tlie towns. They nl! 
for re^ar meetings of the Estates every three yestn. 
in which every one may bring forward his grievances 
in perfect freedom. The manner ui wliich ihcy ex- 
press themselves respecting these meetings is worthy 
of remai'k. They are conferences, they say, between 
the prince and the people for the piirjHJse of con- 
sidering and taking Bccount of their equally andeilt 
and equally sacred mutual obligations. 

In most of tlie great towns, as in Paris, the 
nicipal and the Cathohc interests had entered into a 
certain alliance w\t]i each other. As the Govern- 
ment had interfered with other customary laws, stirii 
as those of jurisdiction, for example, so did it now 
appear as a siuiilar interference when it demanded 
tolerations for those of another creed. The üi 
could reckon upon approval when they warned 
towns against receiving royal garrisons. 

Thns the attempt at reform in the year läS3. 
however justifiable in itself, now tiu-ned out to the 
disadvantage of the King. We are informed th^ 
the League was supported by the ci-edit of a high 
finance officer, who had been compelled to resijjn 
his place in consequence of the exainiiiation which 
haii been instituted regiu-diiig tliat administmtiou, 
aTid who had fled into Franche Comtc. In 
Parhament they had, during the time of their 
thority, acquired a multitude of retainers, «-ho i 
thouglit, themselves threatened by the King, and 
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ganled their ancient protectors as a refuge from liis 
power. 

In this way the Giiises enlisted the selfish feel- 
ings of the Estates, of the administration, of the 
judicial authority, and of the great magistrates, 
in a struggle against the Government, not only 
ugainst its abuses, but even against its justifiable 
proceedings. 

The most extraordinary feature of the case was 
that those who called themselves " the better and 
sounder portion of the nation," for that is the ex- 
pression they use, should, at the same time that 
they took up arms for the restoration of IVance, 
enter into a confederacy with the ancient enemy of 
the kingdom. The attempt to establish the mon- 
archy within, and to give it freedom of operation 
externally, however weak it might be — and its weak- 
ness was probably owing to its want of energy — 
must now come to an end. But the religious prin- 
ciple embraced everything, excused everything, and 
concealed all contradictions. 



CHAPTER XXIL 



THE RENEWED WAJl AGAINST THE HlTOrESOTS. 



The determinate character of this opposition left no 
room to expect any other result than an internecine 
struggle between the two parties. 

Had Henry HI. known the entire extent of the 
confederacy fonned against him, there were no it- 
source left him but to join with the Hiigiienots in 
the interior of the kingdom, to direct his efforts to 
the maintenance of the pacification, and to oppose 
with their aid the pretensions of the Guises ; and, 
as regarded foreign affairs, to accept the otters of 
the Netherlanders, and to come to an open mptun- 
with the King of Spain. When we consider that tin' 
ancient antipathy against the Spaniai-tls, which had 
exhibited itself very vividly a short time befoie, 
might have been easily again enkindled ; that evwi 
amongst the Catholics all were by no means of 
one mind with the Guises*, especially tlie Bourbon 
• ■ Commentarii delle cose auccesse nel Beguo de Fmuu.' 
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princes of the blood, und a great part of the nobility, 
who felt a natural obligation towards the princes, or 
were accustomed to reside at the Court ; that thei-e 
were in the middle estate many who held that a re- 
volt ou account of religion was not justifiable, and 
several who were old friends of the Guises, held back 
from them through conscientious scruples ; it will be 
seen that the King did not want the means for a 
fjreat and decisive resistance. 

But this required a man of different character. — 
more perspicacious and acute than the King, ca- 
pable of resolving upon measxm3S attended with 
danger, and inclined to war. Villeroj represented 
to him that he ought not on any account to allow 
before his eyes the rise of a faction which pro- 
fessed to be Catholic, and which placed the cham- 
pions of Catholic ideas at its head. The King re- 
solved rather to conclude a treaty with his enemies 
than to bring the matter to the arbitration of war. 

It was his fate, and the fate of his whole house, 
ever to lose themselves and fall into confusion in the 
conflict of religions ideas with tlie power of the 
State, without being able to find the path that might 
have led them forth into safety. 

The Guises, in their manifesto, had called on the 
Queen Mother, of whom thoy said that " without her 

MS. in the Grand. Duual library at Carlsrulic; "Parte de' Cattolici. 
rndo tal attione, come quella clie poreva lor peccato di lea« 
si nÜBero col Ke c lo eeortArauo a fur la gucrra." 
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wisdom the kingdom would long since have 
to ruins," to avail herself of the prest'Dt opponiiuil} 
for its salvation, not without an intiiuatioii that shf 
had now less share than she deserved in the iiinn- 
agement of affairs. The King himself coraraillwl 
the negotiations to her, and notmthslanding her 
age, her gout, and tlie cough by which she was 
shaken, she undertook the task. Catharine herself 
ielt terrified at the prospect of Henry of Navarre's 
accession to the throne j she feared, as she said, thai 
he would in tliat case cause her daughter, his con- 
sort, to be put to deoth, for the most contradicliin 
elements had met in their union, and it is certaiu 
that Margaret was at that time set in opposition ti> 
her liusbatid by the Leaguers*. Had Catharine, 
when she broke witli her son-in-law, ociually ihr 
design in view of setting her gnmdsi>n, tlie Prince 
of Lorraine, upon the tlu-one ? It does not apjiear 
with complete certainty, hut she said to Henry Dukr 
of Guise that she beheved he would be the staff dS 
her age+. 

The Guises themselves were already not intiis- 
posed to an ui-rangenient ; tlie money sent them b; 

• Letter uf Guise to Pliilip II,, asking for lielp : " EU«, iiw 
natu avoiiB ^tablie üoinnie oatat-lc aui dcB»eiiii de son inari. t«t 
tnatnuueul fort propre pour eontrainilro lo Kfj k la guen*"— 
Pnpera of Siinani:a8. 

t " Que havia de ser el bastioD de su Tqez, pues Inra Mm, ifv 
A nitiKun citariar peor qae el ile Nnvami f\ie«e llej, qw> i t4h. 
l»)['iiue havia lucjjo matar ä hu Lija." — Papers of Simuicu. 
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Philip 11. was soon expended, and it would have 
Ixieu very agreeable to them to be able to Bccure, 
amidst the timiiiltuous agitation which their rising 
had everywhere excited, the advantages which an ac- 
commodation offered to tlieni. 

The difficulties of Catharine's negotiation lay ra- 
ther in the jiersonal claims of the confedf^ates tlian 
in their reUgious requisitions; they complained loudly 
of the favourites, and wished, if they could not over- 
turn their authority, at least to secure tliemselves in 
the best manner against its influence. 

The Queen succeeded so far in her diplomacy 
that it was not necessary to deliver up Metz to the 
Guises, as tliey had originally desu-ed ; but in other 
respects she made them some very important con- 
cessions. Verdun, Toul, St. Dizier, and Chalons 
vfeie given up to the Duke of Gmse; Soissons to 
the Cardinal of Bourbon ; and the strong places in 
Burgundy, Brittany, and Picardy to Mayenne, Mer- 
coBUr, and Atunale. All were permitted to maintain 
tbeir (iwu Ufe-guards, and to pay them out of the 
income of the provinces. As the chiefs, so did their 
most distinguished followers obtain important per- 
sonal advantages'*. An edict was issued, in which 
their anued rising was approved of, and descrilied 
as agreeable to the King. 

• Articles aecorJ^s n Nemours au oom du Roi, 7 Juillet, 1585. 
(H^iuoiresd^Ncven, which complet« theUemoinof theJjOBgue, 
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The religious interests of the dispute HpiJear mucB 
more as tlie princii)al object iu this edict than thuv du 
ill the manifesto. All the edicts of pacificatiun pn.-- 
viously issued are revoked, the surrender of the chu- 
tionary places conceded to the Huguenots deuiandeJ, 
and the mixed chambers abolished. The edict uf 
July, 1585, goes still further than that issued in the 
year 15ÖÖ and after St. Bartholomew's Day. It 
forbids not only, Uk« that, the exercise of any other 
religion than the Catholic, but it prohibits the Con- 
fession generally : " we have comuiaiided, and com- 
mand," it states, " that all «ho adhere to the ne« 
religion shall forsake the same, and within six nioMh» 
make confession of tliu Catholic, ApostoUc, aud R«- 
man religion, or, if they refuse to do so, that thej 
depart from oiu' kingdom and the lands wittiin our 
allegiance." The most severe hierarchical laws, 
against which so long a struggle hud been umiD- 
tained, were rt^ncwed, and the simple confession of 
a variation of religious opinion from the Catholic 
standard threatened, as of old, with confiscation of 
goods and the pains of death. The King, io ac- 
cordance with the requisition of the Ouiscs, caused 
this edict to be registered in his ovm presence in the 
ParHament, July 28, 1585. 

He was not opposed to it in his heart ; not onlv 
in his youth had he given expression to similar 
principles, but also tn later years in the Estates al 
Blois. It aij^cai-ed to him also a great gain thai 
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the whole kingdom should be brought back to re- 
ligious unity. As in Blois all liad been frustrated 
by the unwillingness of the Estates to grant the ne- 
cessary pecuniarj' supplies for carrying on the war 
against the Huguenots, it now gave the King a 
secret pleasiu-e to see them compelled by the move- 
taents of a faction to put fortli all their power in 
efforts to provide for a similar war. He expressed 
this feeling with ironical humour on one occasion 
to the heads of the clergy and the deputies of the 
capital". All ideas of reform and economy were 
thrown aside under these circumatancea ; the officers 
of finance purchased exemption from the investiga- 
tion which had been commenced with large aimis of 
money, the judicial offices which had been abolished 
were re-established, and fresh purchasers found for 
them*. 

All was now in a state of preparation for war. 
The King of Navarre was very uneasy at this state 
of things. We may again call to mind the moment 
of extreme hopelessness which once possessed him. 

Kin g Ilemy HI. did not concede everv'thing yet 
in reference to him. He did not acknowledge that 
the King of Navarre could never ascend the throne ; 
but what the vivid feeling of legitimacy which he 
cherished would not permit him to concede was 
effected, and doubtless with far greater power, as 

► Speech in Dnpleii, 'Histoire de Henry III..' 118. 
t Paaquier, LettreB, liv. s. i. 9. 
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I'ar as the faithful Catholics were concerned, by ÜK 
agency of Home. A formal jirocess was instituted 
at Rome against the two Huguenot princes of the 
house of Bourbon, the King of Navarre and the 
Prince of Conde, on the authority of which Pope 
Sixtus v., who liad just ascended the chair of St. 
Peter, issued the bull which astonished mankind. 
In this he declares the two [jrinces not iiierdy a* 
heretics, but, as patrons and leaders of those who 
had relapsed once more to the crime of heres}', to 
have forfeited all their possessions, especially their 
claims upon the throne of France. This bull caused 
a discord between the new confederates. The Guises 
beheved that they were bomid to warn their fncni 
Catharine de' Medici, as she was opening negotia* 
tions with Henry of Navarre, not to venture too 
near the abyss of exconininnication. In case of any 
agreement which might yet take place between Ibc 
two kings, they had, they told her, adopted a for- 
mal resolution at Orcjimp to the ertret that their 
religious duty relieved them from all the obligatioa» 
of subjects*. 

The course of the affah- itself however did nctf 
include the sole ground of misunderstanding ; an- 
other arose from the connection of the Guises with 
Spain. Philip II, was by no means satisfied witb 
the peace wliich had been hastily concluded by Uh- 

* " Lp devoir Chr^lJcn lea ilevoit tranaportrr par dmo* laute 

Bul^cetion." etc. — BouiUf, iii. 192. 
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Guises, especially as they had promised to renounce 
all foreign alliajicea. Weighing the most distant 
consequences as well as the immediate effects of this 
act, he perceived a possible danger should Henry 
succeed in subduing the Huguenots ; for how easily 
could he in that case, with the power of his king- 
dom now become entu^Iy Catholic, turn his arms 
against Spain ! Philip II. urged Henry of Guise 
to give him an assurance that he would never bear 
arms agamst Spain, nay rather revolt from his King, 
should he at any time attack a Spanish territory, 
and the Duke actually allowed himself to be in- 
duced to give it. He declared that when he re- 
nonnced all foreign alliances, he only meant such as 
might be injurious to the kingdom, not such as 
might contribute to its advantage like that with 
Spain*. 

Though promises of this kind were merely made 
in secret, they destroyed everything like unity of co- 
ofieration amongst the confederates. The existence 
of two distinct Catholic parties became daily more 
and more evident. The royalists were desirous of 
drawing over the legitimate successor to the throne 
and his adherents to their ovnx creed, and to unite 
France in one religion, m that manner which woidd 
make the kmgdiMii all the more jiowerful. The 

• ■' Qui- lo lie lo-s liifa» rinuuciada« ho pnlendia (ie laa que «ran 
ooDtn el rfjno, y iii> ileHta que era en bien <lel y en Bcrvii'io 
de JJ Oestro .Seiior, pi'i" lo ijuul la niantiendra Biempre." 
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Leaguers desired to exclude the heir-|ire8UinptrtP 
under all conditions, to annihilate the Huguenots and 
to take possession of their estates. They held far 
more firmly by the idea of the universal chunh 
than they did by that of Prance, and were nion- 
attached to the King of Spain tlian to their own 
Sovereign. 

The year 1566 was marked by vanous warlike 
enterprises", but the opposite views came into nJ- 
lision even in the Cathohc armies. The King ap- 
]x>inte(l suborchnate commanders imder the Dukr 
ijf Mayeiuie, whom he never entirely trusted, and 
by whom he was never completely obeyed. Tlic 
Duke of Guise endeavoured, where he command«!, 
to remove the royalist officers, and to surround liim- 
self with such as were implicitly devoted to him 
The tactics of the Guises were observed to be \igi)- 
rous and decided hi such eases only as furthered 
their own interests. When it was necessar}' Ui 
recover a town which had fallen off from thetu, as iii 
the ease of Aiuonnc, or to obtain for themselves a 
fortress of which the Protestants had become mas- 
ters, as in the case of Rocroy, theb" cliief effort» 
were, in accordance with the King of Spain, di- 
rected agamst Sedan and Jamets. In thu south at 

* Giii«e to Mendoza, February 3, 15S6 : " El lerDit ftfcntaar 
que le djt Mr, (Motttmorent-y) a'alU4t avw mm» phutiM qu'sror 
le Koy nii^mo. afin que d'an commuQ accord nous pntaoiotia dooa« 
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France their object was more of a politiciil than of 
a military kind ; whilst they fought with tlie Duke 
of Montmorency in LajigucdoCj their intention was 
not so much to subdue him by force, which would 
have been to the advantage of the Crown, as to gain 
him over to theii- own views. United with him, 
they would, as they said themselves, bo sufBciently 
strong to prescribe the law to the King himself. 

But would Damville de Montmorency now unite 
with the ancient enemies of his house, and give up 
the design of bringing the adherents of both con- 
fessions to live togetlier peaceably, wliich he had 
professed at the beginning ? He held firm by Jlenry 
of Navarre. The assault of the Catholics, however 
threatening it might liave been at first, was of little 
importance in its results ; the Huguenots obtained 
possession of as many j)laces as the Catholics did 
m their side. 

The sympathy of the co-religionists in neighbour- 
ing lands gave the Huguenots better prospects for 
the ensuing year. 

It was not a light matter however to put the 
miUtary power of the Protestants in motion. Queen 
Elizabeth must be solicited to send a subsidy in 
money ; smaller sums were sent from the south of 
Prance to Switzerland, and from Rochelle to Ham- 
bui^, but they were seldom sufficient for the ciu-- 
rent necessities. But at the same time a more 
lively participation in the cause was exhibited. It 
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was not forgotten in Germany, and Joachim Fre- 
derick of Brandenbitrg, then administrator of Mag- 
debiu-g, expressly brought it to renienibrance, tliat 
the Empire was indebted for its rcUgious pi-a«! to 
a King of France, who had taken u]) arms to assist 
in obtaining its estabhshment. It was generally 
looked upon as merely the fulfilment of a dnty uu- 
posed by gratitude, now to send the French e 
ance from Germany, in order to secure for thei 
similar peace. The Huguenots, in fact, desired n 
tiling more ardently ; Du Plessis Momay said ihit~ 
tlic German anny should be the midwife of the 
French jieace ; but a Swiss army now joined 1 
German nuxUiariea, which had so often come to ti 
aid of the Fitinch. The evangelical cantons i 
thrown into a state of the greatest agitation by the 
alliance between the Catholics and King Philip: in 
case the forces of the League should be victoriotw 
in France, they discerned not only a general dangvr. 
but also one that threatened themselves particnlarlv. 
It thus happened that what Imd been always hitherto 
obviated through the ancient influence of the French 
crown upon the Swiss confederacy now took place. 
The magistracy of Berne, Zurich, Btile. and Sd 
hausen allowed in their territories enlistments* 1 

• That tliey nllowed it, appears from all authentic [ 
niDongit others from the Memoirs of Sillery, 1587-1593. Mä 
Berlin. It is there Btated, " Ceu^ Jea Pftnloni 
ment oublii<s quo il'avoir perniis h itn grand nomhn d 
»ujete ä marcher." etc. 
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favour of the Huguenots. It was no longer mere 
single adventiu-ers, but three great corps uraounting 
to sixteen thousand men, which commenced their 
march towards the Palatinate, where they formed a 
junction with the Genuan troops. 

John Casimir, out of nfighboiuly respect for 
Lorraine, did not think it advisable on this occasion 
to lead the troops into the field himself, although 
tlie authority of his high rank aud experience was 
greatly desired. He had in his service a Prussian 
nobleman, Fabian, Biu-grave of Dohna, who had been 
introduced to him by Hubert Languet, and who 
had aftemards accompanied him in his journeys to 
the Netherlands and to England, as well as in his 
enterprise at Cologne, on behalf uf Gebhard Fnich- 
sess. The Burgrave was a man inspired with the 
general Protestant zeal, and not without a know- 
ledge of arms, und to him the; conduct of the cam- 
paign was committed. The army that pressed 
forward into Lorraine, under Dohna, comprised foiu* 
thousand German cavalry, a few squadrons of 
Latuklneclite, and three thousand five hundred 
French ; united vrith the 6wiss they formed a very 
considerable army. 

Henry of Navarre without hesitation acknow- 
ledged this force as his omi ; for it appeared to him 
lawful to bring in foreign assistance against his 
enemies of Guise and Lon'aine, wliose ol>ject was 
to overturn and ruin the kingdom of France; he 
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hülieved it to be incuiiibeiit upon Iiini to lilnralr 
the King of France from their power. 

The intention of the King was now however hj 
no means to allow himself to be thns liberated. He 
was const;iou8 that tliere was truth iii wliat Henr; 
of Navarrf advanced; for altliongh he may not have 
comprehended the entire extent of the coDiiection 
between the Guises and the Spaniards, yet he knew 
so much of it as tliat the former received Sjianisb 
money, and was perfectly aware that tliey contendtd 
for their own interests, not for his. So far Henry 
of NavarR* appeared to him as his natural ally ; hut 
still he could not approve of his conduct in uniting 
himself indc|)endcutly with a foreign nuHtary fore«. 

Henry HI. still hoped to be able to subdue botb. 
—to damp the ardour of the Huguenots, to coww 
the Guises, and to carry into full execution his o*ii 
Catholic and governmental ideas. He sent one of 
his favom-itcs, Joyeuse, into the field against Henry 
of Navan-e, intending to march himself against (hi- 
ajiproaching German and Swiss aniiy. ^V^len he 
left Paris for this purpose, it was under the convic- 
tion that he was about to undertake a great task, 
fraught with infinite importance and difficulty. 
The Nuncio, in one of his reports, descfibes bw 
the King rose from his bed, on the moniing of his 
departure from the capital, and uiulressed as be wai, 
threw liimself upon his bare knees, and prayed foTB 
long time; he then received the Kucliarist; and. 
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thus prepared, imdur emotions oi'a religious nature, 
took the field. 

This campaign has been called the war of the 
three llenrjs for Henry III. Henry King of Na- 
varre and Henry Duke of Guise each performed 
his own peculiar jiart in it. 

The King of Navarre had the good fortune, with 
the small but esperienced body that accompanied 
him, to obtain a complete victorj' over the splendid 
anny which Joyeuse led against him on tlie plains 
of Coutras. Joyeuse himself was slain. This was 
the first battle won by the Huguenots during a 
a quarter of a century of civil war; the young 
Prince of Navarre taught them at last to conquer 
in the opc'n field. Whether he had not sufficient 
authority over them to retain them together, when 
they wished to return to their homes with the booty 
they had ac<|uired, or whether it was owing to him- 
self, that he did not more completely follow up his 
victor}', is an old question, which we will not pre- 
sume to decide. 

King Henry HI. took possession of both banks 
of the Middle Loire, in order to prevent the junc- 
tion of the Swiss and German army with that of 
the Huguenots of the south of Prance. He was 
completely successful. Fabian Dohna allowed him- 
self to be deceived by the splendid hopes held 

; to him, and to be led away from the passages 
the Loire, whieli lay higher up ; lower 
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down however he found the King. Proceeding 
constantly in a westerly direction, without meeting 
with any decided resistance ; — for the skirmish «t 
Vimory, wliere he and Mayenne met piTsoiially, is 
hardly wortli mention,— >)ut also without any sue- 
cess as far as Chartrcs ; he was comiwUetl at l<:;»gth 
to halt. King Henry III, had no intention of giv- 
ing him battle, for these people would have fou^t 
with desperation ; but he found other means to in- 
duce them to retreat. The enlistments were per- 
mitted ui Switzerland chiefly on the ground that 
the troops, as it was averred, were not intended to 
act against the King, but against the Guises. 
lienry determined to make use of this principk 
to his own advantage. A Zurich captain*, who 
served in the array, has described how the King 
first gave hhn to luiderstand his astonishment ol 
seeing Swiss confederates opposed to him, contrwy 
to the perpetual peace and tlie firm alUaucc csta- 
bhshed between Idm and them ; and how imme- 
diately tiie resolution was formed amongst the Sw» 
to convince the King of his error, and for this pur- 
pose to send delegates to hhn ; and how these, 
when they made their obeisance to him, were intirh 
better instmcted by him in the character of theii 

• Johu HaUer. whoso inanuBcript clironiple in Ihe tmtn bbmT 
at Zuritli iroiitalDS much tLat is in general new. Aouordiag !>■ 
letter of CutliariDe de' Medii-i (Nuveiuber 8), the 8wiw toU Ac 
King, ■' rjiic leurs piqiiea ne piquuront nl ieuw espiw ntt ' 
rout JHTiinia eontre le Eoi." 
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expedition. The King declared that it was not in 
his favour, but against him. He said it to them 
himself, — he, the Kiug. He was no phantom, he 
stood before them. They answered that they car- 
ried neither halbert nor sword against the crown of 
France. When the delegates returned to the camp, 
they imparted to the other leaders the change which 
had taken place in their views. Not one of tlierii 
would have anytldng to do with an enteriiriae 
against the French crown. They accepted money 
from the Kmg ; and thus had he the merit of put- 
ting an end to this irruption — which was as much 
dreaded in Paris as if it had been a new Helvetic 
immigration — in the very midst of its career, and 
without striking a blow. 

Meanwhile it was the good fortune of the Duke 
nf Guise to acipiire the superior honour of the 
transaction. The relation in whicli he stood to the 
King was one of the most extraordinary character. 
It is certain tliat Henry HI. wished to appear as 
strong as possible in the field, not only for the 
purpose of meeting the enemy, but also because he 
WMited to reduce Guise to his proper subordinate 
position by his own presence*. It is equally cer- 
tain tliat Gmse was supported by the Simniards, in 
(»tier that he might be able to maintain his posi- 

* '* Che (il B«) Tolea per due ßni preaso dt ac i) neiro mig- 
gkre : uno per iicurezza. in ogni ercnto, qualtir doveBae i^mbu- 
Ure ; I' altro per teuer in soggesione U CriUBa, <iuando pur lima- 
VOL. 1]. 1 
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tion in presence of the King of France*. Thev gave 
him money for the express pm-pose of strengthening 
him in his opposition to the King, and for enabling 
him to satisfy his friends. 

They might be compared with Bomilcar and 
Hanno, or with two Roman consuls who, cberiehing 
a umtual and deadly hatred, yet fight against the 
same enemy, were not their case rendered still mare 
pecuhar l)y tlie fact that here one of the two was 
king, whilst the other was only a governor and mih- 
tary leader. 

Up to the present time Guise had not efected 
much against the enemy. Now however the cffeet 
of the royal declaration upon the Swiss troops sug- 
gested to the Burgrave the idea of marching with 
his anny to attack Guise, against whom the Swiss 
felt no scruples in fighting. He hoiwd to defeat 
Guise in open battle, as Joyeuse had been defeated 
by Henry of Navarre. At the same moment Guise, 
wlio was eager for battle, and who better understood 
the nature of men and things in the country, set 
himself in motion to meet his enemy. 

Dohna had the good-natured folly not to take 

ncRse per Ventura viucitore degli Alemand." — Tompeati. VHstf 
Siilo v., i. 320. 

• ■■ Yoleliat Parraenaia ii« auiiliie ennscrvari M nnünun «I 
Guitios." TaasiB, Comffleatarii, 477. TbsbI« nu then «gmin a iht 
NetherUnda, and ahowB liimsclf much better infomied o oi >e a>- 
log the affair« of the Netberlanda tlum he docs concOTniog A* 
events which bad token plac« in Prance. 
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military possession of the castle commanding the 
little town of Auneaii, in which he took up his quar- 
ters one evening. Guise won over the commander 
with money and promises, and induced him to open 
the castle during the night. In the morning, when 
Dohna was preparing to resume his march, whilst 
the cavalry were either at tlieir breakfast or en- 
gaged in accoutring their horses, and the streets 
were filled with baggage-waggons. Guise rushed 
from the castle. They were unable to collect mort; 
than a single company ; the rest were surprised in 
their quarters, and either cut down upon the spot 
or made prisoners*. The Burgrave saved himself 
with his banner, and made every effort to collect 
the cavaliy and Swiss out of the neighbouring quar- 
ters, for an attempt to retake the town, but he was 
far from possessing sufficient authority to effect his 
purpose. The Smss would not now fight even 
against Guise, aiid drew over some of the German 
captains and their troopers to join them in their 
design of marching homewards. Thus, in increasing 
confusion and want of counsel, and assailed on both 
sides by the royal troops and by those imder the 
command of Guise, the invading anny commenced 
its retreat along the Loire. Th<;y despaired of being 

* According to Leuthinger (Do MarchiA, lib. xsiT. 528), Buch 
«aa ako in the Tillage. Tosaius (De Bebiu G«Btia Fabiuti i 
JMoibl] espretBU bimeelf rather in an jipologetic than in a nam- 
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aljle to join the Huguenots, and at last gave ear to 
the exbortatioHs of the King, that they should leave 
the kingdom. He was well pleased to see them 
depart, and offered no obstmetion, aatistied with ihc 
promises they had given never agnin to bear anm 
against him. Tlie French who miglit desire to «• 
parate from them he permitted to remain in the 
country, under the proviso that they should sahmit 
to the edict wliich had been issued on the subject 
of religion. 

In this manner the army returned from the field. 
ITie consequences of the campaign were so far im- 
portant, that the Pi-otcstant German force was driven 
beyond the boundaries of the kingdom, pursued, 
and ahuost annihilated by Guise, who gave httle 
heed to any capitulation. As regarded the Frendl 
domestic question, it decided nothing. The govern- 
ment of the favourites was not abandonc'd. Ejiw- 
uon maintained his old and hated superiority, whilst 
the victoi-y of Coutras had strengthened the fe*l- 
mg of 9elf-de|jeudence in the Huguenots. Guiae's 
thoroughly open opposition prevcTited the King 
from undertaking anything decisive against Henij 
of Navarre. When pressed to do so, he coi 
answered that Navarre was not his worst 
he required that every one should obey him 



CHAPTER X-Xni. 



THE BAHBICADES. 



3 conjuncture a hostility of the luoat formid- 
i descrijjtioD manifested itself against the King 
in the very midst of his capital. The Catholic union 
had here assumed a new and alarmingly threaten- 
ing aspect. 

In the beginning of the year 1587 the intelligence 
of warhke preparations in Germany had excited all 
men's minds. It was said that an army of three 
hundred thousand heretics were summoned to take 
arms, and that they were about to invade France 
ID order to annihilate the good Cathohcs, and that 
the hypocritical King was in secret a party to the 
enterprise. The idea was suggested that the Ca- 
tholic princes alone were too weak to meet such a 
danger, and that a civic organization should be 
grounded in order to support them. A rich citizen, 
who was in the service of the Bishop of Paris, 
Charles Hottmann by name, was the first, as far as is 
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known, who originated this notion*. He imparted 
it to a few preachers whose popular eloquence gave 
them great power, the chief of whom were Jean 
Prevosf, Matthieu Launay, and Jean Boucher. Thej 
seized the idea with joy, and proceeded imuiediauJy 
to carry it into effect. According to the informa- 
tion despatclied to Rome, the new and as yet uot 
numerous confederacy took shape on the 25th of 
January and the 2nd of February, 1587- Sutccn 
men were first appointed, according to the nmiibo- of 
quarters into which the city of Paris was then di- 
vided, each of whom was to conduct the aflaiR of 
the association in his owti department. Ten morr 
were then named, amongst whom were the four 
originators of the scheme, and who were to have tbe 
general management of the proceedings. No one 
was to be received as a member of the confederacy 
without their consent. The union progrt^ssed ra- 
pidly, in consequence probably of its absorbing the 
elements of one whom had been previously formed 
in the year 1576, as well as through the influeucc 
of the better and more affluent middle class, to which 
Hottmann himself belonged. The chief obligaticu 
under which the uicmbers laid themselves was to 
pay into the funds of the union as much money m 
the Council of Ten should assessf. 

• " Area wntito suaurrare, elie TeniM« eontra Fram-U un «•»■ 
cito di tTMcnto mila ervtici, rUoUi di imire ineiciue nltXFttaob 
Frascesi Cattolici." — Aaonymo Capitolino. 

t The " association faiteparticuliferemeut par aucuna bourg««« 
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Henry of Guise comprehended, at the first word 
spoken to him concerning this confederacy, what a 
powerful instrument it offered to his hand for any 
enterprise. In a short time Mayenne came to the 
city, and in the most profound secresy effected an 
understanding with the citizens, who almost regarded 
it as an honour that the great nobles were wiUing 
to unite with them. An alliance was formed, with 
the twofold object of extirpating all lieresy in France, 
and of abolishing the abuses of the judicial system. 
Those who held similar principles in other cities and 
towns, were to be incited to concur in the move- 
ment. 

Even in the very beginning of their proceedings — 
that is in the month of March, 15S7 — the idea was 
broached of deciding the whole matter at once by 
seizing the person of the King. It was intended 
to remove the favourites, and to compel him to 
adopt imconditionally the policy of the League. 
They did not however succeed in their design, 
whether it was that the King was warned in time, or 
that affairs were not yet ripe for the attempt. 

d« Faris." of which mention is made in the records of the State* 
of Bioia. 1576, De» Elata Gdnfiram, liii. 271. Ai'rording to 
DoHchiuB, ' Vita FranHsci Hottomanni,' the family of Hottniann, 
which tbowed itself so active on both sidea, aane originaJly 
from Bn^alaii. Lambert, the fonnder of the family, had two 
•ODi, — John, whocontribatcd greatly to obtain the funde required 
for the ranaom oti^i^eti I., aud Peter, who held office in the ■ 
Bdminiatration, Froneia Hottmann was son of the latter, Charles 
Hottmaim waa grandson of the former. 
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For some time the concealed and extensive union, 
which embraced an innumerable multitude, niani- I 
fested itself merely in jxipular opposition. 

There was a demagogue named Roland, who dis- 
played his zeal chiefly agaiiist the peace with the 
Huguenots, and indulged generally in the ficrasl 
language. When he was arrested, the League, liotli 
princes and citizens, resolved that they would not 
allow him to suffer any damage, and between them 
they compelled the Government to liberal« lum*. 
Another person, on the contrary, who had writtm 
against the League and the Papal Bull, remained iii 
prison. 

Master Prevost placed upon the church of St. 
Sevcrin a picture representing the cruelties practised 
against the Cathohcs in England, which set the 
people in a rage "against the Huguenots and th« 
Pohticians." The Government caused the picture to 
be removed. The act was rephed to by placards td 
the most offensive character, and from the pulpits, 
which thundered with constantly increasing vehe- 
mence. An attempt to imprison one of these 
preaclicrs, in September, 1587, aroused the quarters 
in which it was made to a general insmrection. 

In this disposition of the city, all the intelligeuoe 
that arrived from the field was received with con- 
tempt for the King and admiration for the Dukc. 

* Compue Guise'8 letter, in B<nüä.6. 2U, willi L'Etoiltk et_ 
June 4, 1517. 
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To hini the people iiscribed the salvation of the city. 
His most trifling acliievements were made the sub- 
jects of ballads, printed on flying sheets, and listened 
to with enthusiasm ; but tlie surprise of Auneau 
appeaitd an extraordinai'y action. He was cele- 
brated by tbe preachers as the Gideon of faithful 
FVance ; they appUed the words of Scripture to hiin, 
" Saul has slain his thousands, but David his ten 
thoiisands." It was held to be shameful, a species 
of treason, in the King, to corae to a convention with 
the enemy, for it was owing to liim alone that aU 
these robbers had not been cut to pieces. But it 
was clearly evident that he had invited them at first, 
pud them for coming, and aow sent them back 
again*. 

The King, who had really performed the decisive 
part in the campaign, and expected to receive honour 
for it, was astoimded that the pubhc voice shoidd 
thus declare against him. The reception he met with 
on his return was cold, and the vive-le-rois with 
which he was greeted were purchased. Soon after 
his an-ival in the capital he was induced to simimon 
the insurrectionary preachers before himself, and to 
make known to them his displeasure and contempt; 
Pope Sixtus, he told them, would have sent them 
to the galleys for similar behaviour; but that he 
would forgive them for this time, but advised them 

• L'EtoiJe, beginning of December, 1587 : edition of Cham- 
poUion, -iSiX. 
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to amend*. He saw the storni brewing round him. 
Did he fear to bring it to an outbreak ? or did he 
beiicve it possible to allay it by admonition ? 

The Duchess of Montpensier, nee Guise, sister of 
Duke Henry, gave the preachers special encourage- 
ment. She boasted that she was able to effect 
more by their tongues than her brother could bj 
his troops. The King showed her his displeasure, 
but he suffered her to remain in the capital. 

The Carnival of 1588 was observed under these 
circmnstanccs, and the city occupied and filled with 
careless and scandalous enjoyments, as if there were 
no League, no enemy of the kingdom in Prance. 
Tliere was not an individual at the Court of whom 
the most shameful things were not repeated; all 
thei-e was in a state of hostility and common 
gonisui. 

"Distrust," said the Papal nuncio, "has 
into the council, the house, the very chamber of the 
King ; no one is trusted except those witli whom 
people are connected by the most intimate personal 
interests ; every one seeks to deceive his neighbour, 
and then laughs at him. Even the Queen Mother 
coidd not maintain whatever remains of credit she 
possesses, in opposition to the nding favourite 
Epemon." One day Epemon paid her a visit, 
and knelt before her witli his head unco\'ered ; she 

* L'Etoile : " U en deneurnit I& ; habens quidem uumtmi, m^^ 
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be^d earnestly that he would rise, but he re- 
mained fixed and obstinate in his position, until he 
had informed her that he }iad never done and never 
contemplated anything adverse to her*. I do not 
believf that he either persuaded or convinced her. 

Meanwhile fresh dissensions, having reference to 
possessions and authority, sprang uj) between the 
King and the Guises. 

The government of Normandy was vacated by the 
death of Joyeuse : Guise, supported by his friends, 
and relying upon his merit, demanded it for him- 
self; the King transferred it to Epernou. 

The government of Picardy was also vacated by 
the death of Conde, who was behoved to have died 
of poison at St. Jean d'Angely : the Guises de- 
manded it for Au:nale ; the King handed it over to 
the Duke of Nevers. 

Queen Catharine at this moment showed herseli' 
somewhat inclined to the party of the Guises, and 
is said to have approved of a serious enterprise 
against the King of Navarref ; but all her good 
counsel on that subject was steadily resisted by her 



• Uoroeini, in Tempesti, Vita di Sisto V., i. 380. 

t According to a rumour then iridtly circulated, " U Beise 
detKignoit do faire tombor la touronne entre 1m maiui dea eafanH 
da M Elle de Lorraine. M. de Guiae n'y ^loit employ^ que 
oomme Berriteur de M. de Lorraine." — M^moirei Singoliera, in 
Egerton, 297, I have found no proofs of thiB sufficient to remove 
all donbt ; I thei^fore will not aaeert it, lint I eannot altogether 
reject it. 
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soil, and at last they come to an open brcacli b 
regard to it. Henry HI. reproached his motbei 
with the evil consequences of her former proposals, 
and told Iier at last (hat he wished for the future 
to act according to his own views, and begged her 
never again to meddle m his affairs*. 

Tliis was a remarkable, but at the same time a 
necessary tiun of circmnstances. The first rising 
of the Guises had rekindled the King's old anti- 
Protestant zeal, but it liad also aroused his dislike 
towards them, and this dislike had been increased and 
strengthened by everything that had since occurred 
until it had at last become almost his ruling pas- 
sion. He was in that condition that he was obliged 
to show favour to those t^ainst whom he was en- 
gaged in war, and to dread those who stood upon 
liis side. 

As the mediation of the Queen Mother was now 
also at an end, the state of things assumed daaj t 
more and more threatening aspect. The Guises 
presented obstacles to Epemon's taking possessioD 
of the government in Normandy. They ivfuaed to 
admit royal garrisons in Picai'dy. In both provinces 
they had a large party ; in the latter the entirr 
nobility were on their side. The King caused Au- 

* One at the best-mfoniKKl authoritie« is Morosini, the If www. 
aft«rw&rili9 Legat«, cxocqits from n'bose deepntrlien are given tij 
Temposti ; ncL'ordiug to bim IleDr; i&id. " EsBenilo io ruohi- 
tiBBUuo di Foler fare c disfare. svase, I'OQsigli, la prego • nts 
solergi piu ingerire in queali affiiri." i. 373. 
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male to be summonect to receive the royal garrisons 
in Picardy, aud to quit the province, with the'threat 
that if he did not obey, the King himself would 
come and cast his head at his feet*. Auinale re- 
plied, " that if he were to be forgotten, as well as 
his father, who had fallen in battle before the King's 
eyes, he had still heart enough and friends suffi- 
cient to defend both his life and honour." 

The Nuncio had ab-eady informed the Pope of 
the increasing danger of a war among the Cathohcs 
themselves. The ladies of the Palaee remarked, 
that the whole affair might have a tragical issue. 

On their side tlio confederate nobles assembled 
first at Nancy, in the palace of the Duke of Lor- 
raine, and afterwards at Soissons, in just as liostüe 
an attitude as ever. The contempt with which 
they regarded the proposals of the King may be 
seen from a letter of Guise to the Spanish ambas- 
sador. " He is determined not to allow the Picards 
to be injured further than by threats, aud not even 
this shall they have to bear ; the King shall not have 
travelled far from Paris, when he (Guise) will so 
order matters, that he will be compelled to return 
again+." A manifesto immediately appeared, in 
which the old demands of the reUgious and pohtical 

• " Altrtmenti sarpbbe pgli andato in peraona con tutte le forze, 
pBT gittarli la teata a pit'di." — From the reports of Üui Nuncio, in 
Tempesti, i. 390. 

"Bile Hoy part deFaris, je leferay pluatit peuspr k rovetUr 
»ap[ffOBhäläsF)oar(lsd'imcjouni£c;"infiouim, iü.260. 
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Opposition were advanced afresh. It appeared as i(J 
the confederates themselves intended to come 1 
Paris, in order to present it with the greater ptd 
licity. 

During these proceedings, the fermentation in n 
capital increased daily. There is nothing in ihf 
world bünder than the suspicion, so wise in its own 
eyes, which interprets all that happens in accord- 
ance with preconceived opinions, llie city had 
not the most distant idea of the peculiar ]>osiuoii uf 
Henry III. in reference to the Guises. 'l"be ptople 
regarded hhn who had formed an alliance with a 
foreign king, and one opposed to French iuteresU. 
as a defender ; whilst the King, who had at leasa 
preserved the honour of France, they looked upon 
as a traitor and an enemy. 

In April, as a preacher, who had dehvered rebel- 
lious harangues, was about to be brought before 
the King, or probably to be put in prison, an armed 
mob assembled with the determination to prevent it 
This resistance might without doubt have Iwrn 
suppressed, but the Court avoided violent meaäures, 
thinking it better to occasion no further alanu. 
TTiis advantage however gave the members of the 
League still greater contidence. Much was said to 
the King of the military organization of the city in 
its five quarters, each of which had its owii k-juier*. 



• Proc&s Verbal de M. Poulain. i 
L"Etoile'! Petitot, iIt. 43-1. Tlii» i; 



; the end of the ' Journal ie 
the PoileUro üf Danl*, uJ 
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Upon the declaration of the Parisians, that they 
wero strong enough, and prepared for any enterprise, 
and that they wanted nothing further, except the 
presence of Guise, he answered that they should 
not have long to wait for him. The city was now 
filled with men of suspicious appearance. The civic 
authorities made one attempt to remove persons of 
that description, but they found it impracticable. 

The King was now in the greatest embarrass- 
ment. Should he leave the city, it would be lost to 
him ; whilst by remaining in it, his authority, if 
not his personal safety, would be endangered. He 
resolved to bring into the suburbs of St. Denis 
and St. Martin a detachment of the Swiss and 
French guards, who were quartered in the neighbour- 
hood. He counted upon finding a moderate party 
amongst the citizens, who adhered to the cliief ma- 
gistrate, the Prevot des Marchands, and amongst 
whom were a few of the trainband captains. The 
question which occupied all men's muids did not 
refer so much to the dispute between the Hugue- 
nots and the Cathohcs, as to the opinions of the 
Catholics themselves concerning the position they 
occupied in regard to the Huguenots. The one 
party insisted that the heretics should be extermi- 

the PolimuB of Do Thou, who plays ho important a part in thü 
writings of tliia Iiialorian. TUe fredibilitj of Ms Btatoments hu 
been always disputed, but that they are authentiu lias never 
been questioned. 
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Dated with fire and sword, — that 



the Church 
should he 
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ciple was the foundation, 
tained hy al] and unconditionally. The othen 
answered that that would result in the destruction 
of the country, and the ruin of the State, upon the 
order of wliich everything rested. 'ITiis matter 
was spoken of in all companies, and where mtii 
came together in larger numbers it became the sub- 
ject of debate. The King, driven for a loomenl 
from liis usual pohcj, returned to it again, aud 
appeared as if he wished to lean upon that mode- 
rate party which had been named Pohticians ; but 
upon this very point arose the excitement of the 
popular confederacy, A rumour was spread abroad 
that the King wished to make the Pohticians mas- 
ters of the city, and to expel the members of ihe 
League, nay to arrest the most distinguished and 
best affected of the citizens ; a list of tliose who 
were said to be devoted to destruction was ox»- 
lated from hand to hand. To the religioos anil 
pohtical passions of the people was now added t^ 
prehension for their own livra ; and, if it had not 
been done previously, the Duke of Guise waa now 
requested to come to the capital and protect I 
true Catliuhcs, his adherents. 

Duke Henry of Guise, like the King, was I 
son of an Itidian mother ; they had grown up t*^ 
tbcr, and, hke their mothers, had been unitt-d «ith 
each other in good and evil, but the nature of i 
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Duke liac! taken a development altogether different 
from that of the King. The Italians could not suf- 
ficiently atlmire the harmonious union of mental 
energj' and corporeal vigour which was displayed 
in Henry Guise. On one occasion he was seen to 
swim against the current of a stream in complete 
annoiir. In the game of tennis, in pugilism, and 
all military exercises, he was unrivalled, and no 
hardship seemed to fatigue him*. Ht; was a tall 
and fine-looking man, with fail- flowing hair and 
lively piercing eyes ; his countenance was not disfi- 
gured by a scar on one of his cheeks, the relics of a 
wound received in battle, — it seemed mther to in- 
crease his soldierly appearance ; m the judgement of 
tnsuy he presented the very type of a man. Al- 
though hrctuglit up in the lap of luxury, he cheer- 
fully put up with the privations and difficulties of 
the camp. We read nothing of great campaigns 
conducted by him, but he was a courageous and 
gallant captain, and successful in many daring ad- 
vCTilnres. He did not think long consultations and 
reflection necessary, for in war he believed that 
everytliing depended upon rapid execution. Under 
the impression of concnrriug intelligence, perhaps 
at table, in the midst (»f a numerous company, 

* Do8cripdon by on Itolinn who knew him. from a coUectim 
of letter» in ihü Library at Stuttgard. No. IBl: "Ditenipcrameutu 
potalv, benigno, grave, attraeva la gentc di omarlo c di aegui- 
Ikrto." Compare Dnvilo. 
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he would form his plan, from the accompIishmeM 
of which he woiild not afterwards allow himself to 
be diverted by any objection. As he was wiUing to 
share in the pains and labours of his soldiers, sa w» 
he also desirous of dividing with them his rewardi 
and honours. In a poetic eulogy, the artist who 
painted his portrait is asked why lie had not givai 
him a laurel wreath ai-ound his brows. The poel 
himself answers liis own question on Iwhalf of tbt 
painter, by saying that the Diike would have plucked 
oflF the leaves and distributed them to his conipanionii 
in arms. He never forgot either who he was or whul 
he wished to be ; but he avoided every appearance of 
overweening arrogance. His letters, of which manj 
remain, are redolent of Italian courtesy. lie eoii- 
desceiided even to those of the lowest rank, and 
seldom refused an invitation to a baptism, a wed- 
ding, or any other domestic festivity. He had been 
seen to cross the street, hat in hand, to salute au 
acquaintance, sometimes of mean condition. lo a 
company of hundreds he distinguished, at the fij?I 
glance, those of them with whom he had a particular 
connection, and could let them know, by a mavf- 
nient of the eye or a turn of the head, that he n- 
cognised them. In short, he possessed that quality 
wliich attaches men more than anything else, — 
carelessness for himself, combined with atteiitinn lo 
others. He was also generous, though far from 
being rich. Let us figure to ourselves a man pc*- 
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led of these qualities, and, at the sanie time, of 
iQustrioiis descent and exalted rank, in the midst of 
an excited multitude, whose most passionate feel- 
ings he shared in hatred against the professors of 
another creed. How could it otherwise be than that 
all should cling to liini? King Henry III. once 
said tliat it was true he wore the crown, but that 
Guise was the king of minds*. 

There is no doubt that Guise's conduct, if con- 
formable to his natun.', was, at the same tune, cal- 
culated for the production of such effects ; for 
Hemy Guise was, in his most distinguishing cha- 
racteristics, n party cliief. He united in himself, 
as men even then observed, the heroic {jualities of 
his father and the subtlety of his uncle. 

Of the manifold motives which determined him 
at any time in a particular course, he knew just as 
well as liis uucle how to present those which were 
most consonant with the dispositions of those with 
whom he was treating. The others he reserved 
even from his most conüdential friends, — his own 
brothers could not extract them from him. His 
word or promise was not to be relied upon. We 
have seen through what a miserable subterfuge he 
consitlercd himself relieved from the stipulations of 
the treaty of Nemours. He was not fond of regular 

* Aoconling to Moroaini, it was once iaid to King Eonry III., 
■' E^U (il Uoca di Giiisa) h ü Ue nell' aSetto. se U M. V. i B« 
■wU' efietto." 
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preparation, even in political affairs ; he was at hca 
in disorder and tumult ; and looked for all »ucc 
as the residt of liia popularity and his star. 

He obtained a certain superiority over the King 
hy the fact tliat t\m latter, whilst prince, had be- 
longed to the same party; that they bad home 
amis together against the Huguenots ; prepared to- 
gether for St. Bartholomew's Day ; and that the 
League of 1570 was their work in common. The 
King had since adopted another policy, and while 
Guise set himself in opposition to it he retained a 
certain sympathy in the King's early remiiiiscenc*«, 
and in the strict Cliureh-maxinis he had fomicriy 
recognized, and from which Henry III. could not 
emancipattr himself. In the Duke, on the other 
hand, all was consistent — his descent, conviction, 
party position, religious and pohtical objects. 

The contention between them had been en- 
kindled afresh. Guise had offered conditions to 
the King, the acceptance of which would have fully 
secured the sujKiriority of his party in France. He 
had also demanded the (Usmissal of the favourite, 
who liad just departed for Nomiandy in order to 
take possession of the government of that pro\ince. 
Guise was, in short, resolved to carry out his own 
designs. The King had given him an express inti- 
mation not to come to Paris; upon the requisition 
of the city, in the apparent pressure of the cfjnjimc- 
tun-, as well as from apprehension and amliiliun, 
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the Duke resolved to pay no attentiou to this pro- 
hiiiition, and appeared in the capital on the 9th 
of May, 158S; his attendance was small, but he 
«ijd not retpiire a greater. 

He alighted at the palace of the Queen Mother, 
with whom he was not without some connection. 
Catharme. who saw at one view ail the conse- 
quences of his arrival, trembled as she gazed on Mm. 
She asked what had brought him to Paris so unex- 
pectedly ; he answered, with some warmth, that he 
had heard there was a design in contemplation to 
surprise the Catholics and destroy them in one 
night, and that he had come to defend tliem, or else 
to die with them. It has been said that he ex- 
pressed himself in a similarly disrespectfid manner 
to the King ; but the most credible reports contain 
no proof of his having done so. Henry III. saw 
Guise, for the firet time after his retiun, in the 
apartmc^nt of the Queen Consort, and, collecting 
himself for the effort, he spoke chiefly of Epemoti, 
who he said was liis friend, and therefore liad claims 
upon the friendship of the Duke of Guise. The 
Duke rephed, that Epcmon must first learn to ac- 
knowledge the difference which existed between 
them lx)th, in nature as well as birtli, and after- 
wards they miglit be friends*. Those who saw the 

• Tliia is tilt' report of tJie Nuncio to Sixtus V. It ia aa a 
renion gruuudetl upon distinguiHlicd evidence at least, and p(M- 
■■■mi in itMlf liu> tpwaWal probability. 
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King and the Duke together would never ha\e sus- 
jjected that there existed between thein a feeling of 
discord, which was so soon to break out with vio- 
lence. Even as late as the 1 Ith of May Guise ful- 
filled his office of Lord Steward of the Household 
at the supper-table with all tlie duty and observano* 
of a contented subject. 

Uneasiness and apprehension increased however, 
each successive monient, through the arrival of zea- 
lous and authoritative members of the League, suchas 
the Archbishop Espiiiac of Lyons, as well as through 
the boundless popularity wliich Gidse enjoyed. On 
one occasion an old woman forced her way througb 
the crowd, and told him that she was now willing 
to die, since God had vouchsafed her the grace of 
seeing, ^vith her own eyes, the preserver of the 
faithful, A tiler, at the risk of his life, jumped 
do\vn from the roof of a house upon which lie wa* 
at work, in order to have a nearer view of the Duke, 
who was passing in the street below. Wliat woulJ 
have beeu the consequence if the address of Soissoiis 
had been presented under these circumstances, and 
Giuse had undertaken to be the interpreter of the 
general desire ? How could the King have ventured 
to offer any resistance ? the universal voice would 
have overpowered him. 

I do not find that Guise had any fiuther object 
immediately in view, or that he contemplated the 
employment of force. The King was also far 
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from being disposed to such a course. But the 
presence of so many strangers of equivocal posi- 
tioD and character, and the doubtful fidelity of tlie 
civic militia, — a division of which had abandoned an 
important post without orders,— suggested to the 
Council, at a sitting held on the 11 th of May, in 
which Catharine de' Medici took no part, the resolu- 
tion to bring the French and Swiss troops, which 
were quartcivd in the subiu-bs, into the city. But 
where such hostile elements come into contact, 
there is soon no authority that can prevent a col- 
lision and the shedding of blood. The troops con- 
sisted of eleven Swiss companies and nine French. 
On the morning of the 12th of May they marched 
through the gates with fifes and drums, and took 
possession of the Halles, the Place de Greve, and 
the bridges and streets round the Louvre, and in 
the Cite. They also occupied the posts which had 
been deserted by the citizens. Altogether, with those 
which were already in the city, the troops might 
have amounted to about six thousand men. It ib 
amazing that any one coidd have dreamt of over- 
powering with so small a force a city filled with 
anned bm-ghers. Paris had at that time probably 
half a million of inhabitants*. The arrival of these 



* Bemtirdmo Mendoza, in a letter nrittea duHiig the siege of 
1590, Btatea ihnt the uBual number of inhabitants amounted to 
lire hundred aud fifl; thousnnd eouls, but that they had then 
been reduced to four hundred thousaud. 
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aolditTS however made the impression that the real 
truth was that " more than a hundred honourabk 
citizens were condemned to death, and that the 
hangman's assistants were akeady in the city to com- 
plete thtir execution ; that should the slightest re- 
sistance be ofi'ered they would break into the hoiis« 
and abuse the inhabitants, whilst the women would 
be given up to the brutahty of the Swiss soldier*'." 
The population collected in their several ((uarters 
round their flags, and a few captains who remained 
faithful to the King were forsaken by their people. 
Large crowds took possession of the stxcets, in order 
to resist the advance of the royal troo(>8. The tB- 
midt increased, the civic authorities in &vour of 
the royal cause were expelled, and others appobled 
in their room who shared the views and feeling» of 
the majority. The conduct of the whole fell iato 
the hands of a few of the most resolute membtn 
of the League. Amongst these no one exercised t 



* Of the Üiree etirliest Teports, ' Andacieuec EDtrepriia da M. 
lie Guise.' ' Ampliiiration des Parti I'ularit^g quo ee paMtnolk 
Paris' {Mim. de la Ligue. ii. 308-315). and • Hintoin? bfa-rfti. 
tabic de ce qni est avenu dans eette ville de Psris' (Prmrat^ 
la Satire Menippde, i. 40). tho last-nimied eonUiiu tlie be« info 
matioD: it has been eupposttd to be from the |icd of St. Von. om 
of the Echevins attiiclii-'d t« the principles of the Leugne. Tet^ 
numbers from 7(! to 83. in which lie is moaliooed, are Tninifwt 
insertions. They break Ike connection of tho luimuiv« hf mt 
dcnlf pnasitig over the Fndn; and then tf^n rrturning to thi 
oventi of Thuxsday. St. Yun is at moat but the edil«r, nut Ik* 
author. 
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iiiort; powerful influence upon the course of the 
affair than Coiint Charles of Brissac, the son of that 
Briasac of Piedmont of whom it was said that he 
was a lion, and led a troop of Uons into battle. 
The younger Brissnc had hccn neglected by Henry 
III., and now wished to prove to liirn his impor* 
tance by opposing him. He took his position at 
the head of the armed citizens in tlie Quartier Latin, 
where the students from the University joined him. 
The royal troops, on the otlier hand, took post on 
the Place Maubert, under the command of the brave 
Crillon, who, had he been allowed to act according 
to his own judgement, would probably have gaiued 
the superiority over the citizens. He had however 
received peremptory orders not to fire ; and as leave 
was not given him at the critical moment, he re- 
tired. A plan had long since been fonned by the 
citizens to defend the streets with barricades, as in 
earÜer years they had been defended with chains, — 
a plon which had often been attempted elsewhere 
in the fury of civil war. As far as we know. Guise 
himself was not for having recourse to this extreme 
uieosiu^. Brissac, as he asserted, ordered all and 
conducted its execution. There is no doubt that 
he erected at least the first barricade at the open- 
ing of the Rue Galande into the Place from which 
Crillion had retreated*. The same was done in a 

* ' Kl {Mjiel, que <9io el ageaie do M. <tc BrisMc' in the Archkos 

of SttuancM, couuin» the«e vard» : " Le Cimte de BriMHr, nintn 

VOL. II. K 
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moment m all the neighboming quarters, and with 
the most decisive results. By midday the troops 
were everywhere etFectuaUy Bcparated from one an- 
other, shut up within barricades, and the citizeni 
masters universally. Marshal Biron, the commandei 
of the troops, said even then to the King that each 
street was a town, which must be conquered. Diroo, 
with a few attendants, went on foot up to one of the 
great barricades in order ti> speak, of peace. Then- 
however, when he would not concede the demands 
made, he found the arms of the citizens pointed at 
himself. The demand of the mob was the lota! 
removal of all the troops, and again it was Brissar 
who commenced hostile operations to compel them 
to jield. At the head of the armed men of the 
Place Maubert, he commanded the Swiss to ex- 
tinguish their matches, and when they refused com- 
menced an attack on them in front, and in the rear 
from the Rue St. Jacques*. The Swiss immediate!; 
tjthibited their rosaries in their outstretched hands. 
to show that they were Catholics, began to Ijcg for 
quarter hi their broken French, and allowed ihcui- 
selves to be disarmed ; the same took })lace on the 
Marche Neuf; and the populace nished at the 

I'opinion de lea M. de Ghiiae, drcssai Ics biirncaile« btm 1m gm- 
tilshommos et ]e peupic dc Farii, et d^amit cinq aa aii dUQw 
liommea de guem> . . . qu'U confesw Itn anixSg oonune pat m- 

* " Jamitis on tie Tit choBe mieni couduite, dj- ploa 
mont «UM<!dpr." — Lottrea d'Et. Paequier, liv, xii. p. 334. 
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sound of the tocsin upon the troops in all the posts 
which they occupied. The King, in order to save 
them, gave orders that they should all assemble 
round the Louvre ; but this waa not to be accx)m- 
plislied so easily, he was liiuLself compelled to so- 
licit the aid of his enemy Giiise. 

Guise had made preparations for defence in his 
palace on the same morning. The garden was 
filled nith arms, and the ground-floor occupied 
by persons prepared for battle. In the courtyard 
his friends belonging to the nobility formed them- 
selves into ranks, desirous of the opportunity to 
fight for him*. 

By midday the idea of an attack was entirely 
abandoned. Guise was seen traversing the nearest 
streets in company with the Archbishop Espinac, 
in the midst of a double hne formed by the mob. 
From time to time intelligence was brought to him 
from the central parts of the city, and the joy with 
which he received these accounts showed that he 
was confident of victorjf- 

* Luigi Davila Tound Uim tliua when he had been sent U> him 
by the Qaei<n, and he Itini self showed liim liis preparations. (Da- 
tOk, Hiitoris. 4Sß.) 

f Young AiigustuB de Thou, the higtorian, »aw liim under these 
cinramslances : " Miii videri in rullu Gutbü ac auorum earn fidu- 
eiam et nereiutat^m oris cernere." etc., lib. 91. iii. 187. Tlie pa- 
lace is ilie present Hotel de« AreULves. It had formerly be- 
longed to the Constable de Ctisson, from whom it waa purchased 
in 1663 by Guise's mother ; it passed into the possession of llie 
Prince of Soubise afterwards. 
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Already however all was decided. Appealed to 
for assistance by the Court itself, he went at once 
to the scene of the stniggle. He was ou horse- 
back, but without his cuiiuss or any amis, except 
a statT which he carried in his hand. \Vlierever ho 
showed hiniscif the uproar was immediately stilled. 
He first liberated the French guards from the hoose 
into which they Iiad been forced ; then the Swiss 
from the Marche Neiif, and afteni'ai'ds all the otliers. 
They were now able, under the guidance of Guist 
and his friends, to assemble roimd the Lou^Te, 
Through all this however no trace of arrogance or 
insolence was noticeable in his behaviour ; he onli 
complained that people should have given him Ihis 
trouble, saying that those who kindled the fire 
shoidd in all reason extinguish it. He did uot 
even show any ill-will towards his antagonists, hut 
treated them with that admirable courtesy which ww 
peculiar to him. The danger and the victor}' vav 
in truth equally unexpected by him. 

It was thought in the city that all was now accom- 
plished, and that Guise would for the future ndr 
next to the King. The King was counselled to g» 
through the streets in company with the governor 
of the city, the Duke, and perhaps his mother, and 
endeavour to persuade the people to remove the 
barricades. He could not however bring hinuelf 
to take a step in which he would have to experience 
at the same moment the jhdwit of tlif detested party 
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chief aiid the scorn of the uiiiltiliule ; nor could hu 
be certain that things would remain hi the state at 
which they hail now arrived. It was told the King 
that Brissac had once more collected an armed crowd 
in the neighbourhood of the University, with the 
intention of seizing the only gate in the King's pos- 
session—that next to the Louvre, and most probably 
of making an attack on that palace*. Must he at 
length fall into the hands of his enemies? He 
finally determined Ui use the moment whilst the 
keys of this single gate — the Porte Neuve — still 
remained in his hands, and his opponents had not 
yet appeared before the Louvre, and to quit the 
city. Accompanied by the courtiers and conricillors 
who had the means of taking horse, he set out and 
took the road to Cliartres. 

Thus did this momentous event take place with 
but a trifling contest. The population of the city, 
which had once thrust out the Huguenots, and after- 
wards, incited by the Court, so horribly butchered 
those who ventured among them, now turned their 
arms against the King himself. The prince who 
had helped to provoke the fury of St. Bartholomew's 

• " Ho sflputo," »aid the King to the Nuncio, " che U Sr. de 
Brissac rHUnava geste nell' ÜtuverHitä di scolaii per miioveni 
ij palaxco regio et inpradonirsi dells Porta Nuova, ondc io ri- 
mmoTa tuMdiato et iu potero di miei ncmin, nelle maiii di qnali 
era risolnto di non cadere ;" the Porte Ncuve was between tlie 
LiTUvre and the Tiulleries, not far from the iiuoy. (Dulnure. Hint. 
a« Paris, ». 46.) 
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Day, saw, when king, the popular passions directed 
against himself, saw his trcwps disarmed, and liimadf 
compelled to fly beyond the walls of his capital. 

He was as good a Catholic as any of them. He 
had, as he once said, done more for the prosperity 
of tlic city than any ten of liis predecessors tsika 
together. But benefits received are soon forgotten; 
they bind none but those who have inborn feehng» 
of gratitude, and least of all the midtitude, among 
which, though they attain in the mass a floitrtshtng 
condition, still each feels only in his own case what 
is still wanting to him. Partly through his own 
fault, and partly through that of others, the King 
had lost his personal authority ; but he came into 
hostile collision with popular opinion chiefly through 
his tolerant poHcy and his efforts to establish peaoe. 
The rigid Catholic element, once aroused, victorious, 
and independent, now strove to obtain uncouditioiul 
dominion. It deemed itself to possess an ecde- 
siastical and political right to an exclusive existawe 
in France. That tlic King was cora]x;lled to lake 
other measures against the partisan efforts of a 
poworftd house and the influences of a foreign power, 
was not considered by the multitude ; iiupelkd 
fonvard by the fanatical preachers who ruled their 
party, they felt nothing, susjjected nothing, bat 
blindly followed their Guise, vrho was all the whSo 
in the pay of the Spaniard. 

Had Henry remained in Paris, even had no worse 
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results followed, he would have been compelled to 
govern in accordance with the views of the city and 
of the victor. Now that he had saved himself, and 
was acknowledged as king in the countiy, negotia- 
tion at least was still possible. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE ESTATES OF BLOIS, 1588. 
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The deliberatioiis of the Estates, for the assembling 
of which at Blois, towards the close of tlw: year 
1588, the King caused the letters of sunmions to be 
immediately issued, can only be regarded as nego- 
tiations. 

The Kin g held it to be necessary previously, as 
it were, to adopt the notions of his adversaries, and 
to submit himself to them. In a new edict, pro- 
mulgated in July, 1588*, he promises to destroy 
heresy, and requires from his subjects an obUgatioD 
upon oath that after liis death they will never ac«pt 
for their king any one who shall be a heretic, or a 
favourer of heretics. He required another oath from 
them in addition, by which they were to pledge 
themselves to abstain from all other nlliancee and 
connections, whether within the kingdom or in fo- 

* Edit du Boi but l'union do see siijets Calholiqucs : MAn. 

de la Ligue, Ü. 360. ArtipleB acL'ordi58 au nom du Boi. ib. i ~ 
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peign countries. He would not hear the word 
League any longer ; under the term luiion he un- 
derstood the legal connection and alliance between 
the Catholic subjects of the realm and their Catho- 
lic king. He so far controlled himself in this preli- 
minarj' proclamation as to announce an amnesty for 
what had taken place in Paris. Favours were 
even bestowed upon Guise ; and when he came to 
the Court he was received in a gracious manner. 
Epenion lost his new government, and was re- 
moved, and the whole Council was dismissed, be- 
cause it appearüd itidissolubly associated with the 
previous poHtical administration of afiairs. All ques- 
tions were to be freely investigated in the Assembly 
of the Estates, and new forms of govenmieut decided 
upon. 

When the Estates assembled at Blois m October, 
the King flattered himself that the free elections 
would have brought together in the Assembly men 
who were not connected with the League, and who 
would lend a willing ear to his representations. I 
know not that ever a French king dehvered a more 
remarkalile discourse than tliat with which Henry 
III, opened these Estates. It was animated tlirough- 
out with a feeling that an understanding in the 
Catholic sense, as well as in accordance with the 
monarchy and the Estates, was still practicable by 
me ans of consultation. 

Henry HI. commenced with a eulogy upon his 
k3 
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mother, who sat upon the highest step imnMHÜntelT 
below the throne. He promised again to op]«»«- 
heresy, even at the risk of his hfe, as he had doiu' 
before in battle ; he could not find a prouder 
grave than amidst the ruins of heresy. He promised, 
in addition, a searching reform in reference to the 
finances as well as in the appointment to official 
places, for he said that his hofiour depended upon 
the pro8|)erity of hia subjects and the welfare of the 
kingdom. Some of the abuses complained of hr 
declared to be abolished on the spot. He conjnrw! 
the Estates to miite with him for the pur[>ose of 
putting an end to all disorder, by the ineniorr of 
the ancient kings his predecessors, by whom they 
had been happily and mildly governed, ajid by thi- 
name of true l>encbmeu, who always passionately 
reverenced their natural and legitimate kings. 

" I am your King," said he : "I am the only per- 
son who can say this. In this monarchy I desire 
to be nothing more than what I am. Monarchy is 
the best form of government. The monarch inhr- 
rits from his predecessors not only the liighcfiit dig- 
nity, but also the zeal to use it for the honour <rf 
God and for the preservation of all." 

" He had been told, it was true," he coiitiiiutd, 
" that an assembly of the Estates coidd easily sbaif 
the royal authority ; such an event could happm 
however only when that authority was exercised to 
proniote bad objects ; but when its objc< 
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pure, as in the present case, an assembly of the Estates 
would rather strengthen the legitimate power, and 
therefore he had called them together in spite of aU 
such objections. The object of the assembly he 
placed in the good advice of the subjects and the 
sacred resolutions of tlie prince*. 

" The decrees which should be agreed upon in this 
manner, he promised to swear to upon the Evangelists, 
and never under any pretext to violate. It might 
indeed appear that by giving these pledges he com- 
promised the royal authority, which by law was 
made superior to the law itself; but he knew that 
the true magnanimity of a good prince consisted in 
regulating his intentions and proceedings according 
to good laws. Should he however by his present 
conduct diminish the royal power, he would only 
have made what remained of it the more firm and 
enduring," 

There is no reason to think that King Henry III. 
vaa guilty of either untruth or h3T)ocrisy in these 
declarations ; his meaning was to limit the crown. 



• " Cette Imue d'Etata est nn remtde pour pi^rir, svec lea bone 
coiueils des «ujeta et la sointe r^Bolutiün du Prince, lee maladiea 
que le long cepace do temps et la n^gÜgente observation des 
ordonnnncy« do royaunic y ont Iai«g6 prendre pied." — Harangne 
fnite par le Hoi. etc. : also in the MSm. de la Ligue, ii. 491. It hoi 
been aaid that the speech wa« not published exactly as it wbb 
delivered, tliat there were in it some itrongly offensire esptea- 
rioni in reference to Guise. I leave tLia undecided ; it does not 
affect the prini'ipal matter. 
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whose original independence he firmly mainüüned. 
by subjecting it to laws wliich he himself should 
adopt freely. In this manner he thotight to me- 
diate between the monarchy and the Estates, iu ihe 
ancient dispute which had i^tated previous ages, 
and wliich was to agitate later times still more fiere«lT. 
The fnndamental laws of the kingdom were to be 
renewed, or newly estabUshed, by a change freely 
concurred iu by all its authorities ; and upon these 
fundamental laws, thus altered, the monarchy was to 
be bound by an inviolable oath. 

Never did a French king approach nearer lo 
the demands of the Estates than Hemy III. at BIws. 
Was he not, it may be asked, taken at his word, 
and the difficulty of his position made use of in 
order to limit definitively the mutual rights of the 
tlmine and of the Estates ? 

But there prevailed in the Estates ideas not only 
extended much further than the King's, but that 
rested upon grounds altogether different. We learn 
them especially from the schemes proposed at Paris*. 

The declaration of Henry III., that there could 
not be a Protestant, or, as it was said, heretical 
King in France, was not, according to their schema, 
satisfactory. The view propoimded was that shoiilil 
a King only favour heresy, it mattered not whether 

• " Articles pour proposer am Estats et faire pasBer en loi ton- 
deinentaJo du royautne," in Cayet, Anc. Coll. de« M^oin«. St. 
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directly or indirectly, by the very fact he forfeited 
his right to the Crow«, and the IVench people 
were released from the oath of allegiance which 
they had sworn to him. In order to establish this 
view, the following theory was advanced. Kings 
are not kings naturally, but by the grace of God, 
namely the sanction of the Chiirch, as it was made 
out to be, after an exposition replete with false his- 
tory ; this grace of God, imparted by anointing and 
consecration, gave them more right to the Crown 
than either nature or birth. Should a King refuse 
to bind himself by the fundamental laws of his 
kingdom, his authority at once reverted to the suc- 
cessors of those who had at first invested the royal 
race with royal authority, that is, to the Estates 
themselvt;s*. It is a singular compound of the 
sovereignty of the people and of clerical pretension, 
Irom which they seek to derive the power of the 
crown. Without the Estates, the King was neither 
to declare war, to conclude peace, nor to levy taxes ; 
the pardons lie might grant, or even the powers and 
authorities he might confer, they were to have power 
either to confirm or to recall. They were to have 
their procurators at the Court, in order tliat all their 
grievances might be brought instantly before the 
council. lu each of the superior tribmials there was 
to be a chambe relected by the Estates, whose duty 

• " L'autr.ritf , de laquelle Ub out premi&remi'nl revestu teuM 
royg, lour soroit di5volue." 
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should be to decide in the last instance upon the 
limits of their jurisdiction, and to control any ei- 
cess in their sentences and judgements. A hier- 
archy, as it were, of the Estates, was to exist along- 
side of the royal tribunals and the privy council 

Two systems of limited monarchy here stand io 
opposition, both Catholic, and both intended for 
the reform of abuses, and therefore not essentialh" 
contradictory, yet separated from each other by an 
impassable chasm, The ideas of Hottuuum aud of 
Bodin meet, as it were, on another grade. \Mu\st 
the King sought to preserve the original and here- 
ditary rights of the crown in their integrity, ant! 
would liave made every limitation dependent upon 
his own resolution, and its duration upon his oath, 
the Estates laid claim to all original rights for them- 
selves, maintaining that the King was entrusted with 
the exorcise of those rights by them with the sanctkm 
of the Chiu-ch, and tliat tliercfore it devolved u| 
them to take the largest share in the adniinistrati 
and superintendence of afiairs. 

These are precisely the antagonistic principles 
which have always contended for the ascendenev 
in the monarchies of Europe. 

Had it depended on the consultations of the 
what system should henceforth prevail in 
their decision would not have been equivocal, 
these Estates the only principles represented 
those of the League. When it was spoken of 
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first as possible that other opinions besides those of 
the Lcngue might have influence in the Assembly, 
Guise declared openly that his friends in tlie pro- 
vinces would know how to prevent such from being 
the case. In all the three Estates the most zealous 
adherents of the League were chosen presidents: 
the clergy elected the Cardinal of Guise ; the nobi- 
lity, the Count de Brissac, whose acquaintance we 
made at the barricades ; and the third Estate, the 
most enthusiastic rufinber of the Comicil of Ten, 
Marteau, the Prevot des Marcliands. The proposi- 
tions also of the Estates are in every respect corre- 
spondent with the ideas of the League. 

The first and most important was that their de- 
crees should have au immediate validity, and that 
the Parliaments should no longer verify but simply 
register tliein ; that above all things they should 
not be first submitted for approval to the Royal 
Council, but that they shoidd be pubHshed as re- 
solved upoo. Tliey cited the examples of Poland, 
Sweden, and England, and other neighbouring na- 
tions, where that practice was customary. The King 
remarked, that in Spain, wliere the Crown had 
never possessed so much power as in France, the 
custom and manner waa different. He caused pro- 
ceedings of the Cortes to be printed, in which the 
grievances of the Estates' deputies appeared by the 
side of the King's instructions ; what profound re- 
verence did these documents display towards the 
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Sovereign ! Wc may venture to suppose however 
that no oue conceived himself to be refuted hv this. 

Another claim made by tlie Estates was that Ihej 
should have tlie supervision of the finances, and that, 
in order to put a stop to the violence of oppression 
and exaction practised by the partisans and other 
revenue otHcers, and to punish them for their ex- 
cesses, a chamber of inquiry sboiUd be estabÜshi^, 
in the organization of which the Estates would hue 
a preponderating influence. The Kiug might ^ 
point six of its members, tlie assembly of the Est^es 
eighteen ; the Procurator- General was also to he 
chosen by the three Estates, and this officer should 
be an upright and impartial man, who should r 
information from all the provinces of the i 
oppression, with the names of the transgressors ; but 
they were to receive an income according to what 
they had paid, and which had not been already re- 
turned by the produce of the lands*. 

The next subject that occupied attention wu i 
iuuuediate alleviation of the jjubhc burdens ; i 
here nieasm'ca of a most extensive chiuTicter ' 
proposed, All the alienated domains of the Crt 
were to be a'sumed from the purchasers. 
taxes introduced under the present govemin 
were to be immediately abolished, as well as all t 

• "Et que la nominfttion d'un Procureur Gin^nl ieroit & 
par lea troia ordreg, pour faire cUoii d'un komme roide et enti 
qui Buroit un Substitut en chaque prOTioco de 1a France," etc 
Dei Etata Gt^n. x\\ 41. 
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other extraordinary imposts except the taiUe, and 
that was to be reduced at once to its amount under 
Francis I., and in time to that which it bore under 
Louis XII. It is manifest that the Treasiuy was 
here threatened with a deficiency wliich could not 
be calculated. The King represented to them the 
condition in which he was already placed, and the 
few favours he bestowed upon his attendants. He 
showed them his clothes, which niust last him 
three months more. He was certahily no longer a 
spendthrift ; his household was maintained upon 
a verj' himible footing ; if two capons were thought 
too much for his table, he would content himself 
with one. He had not at the present moment a 
single soil in his piu^; sometimes the money was 
wanting even for despatching a courier. If they 
were not willing to find some substitute for the 
imposts they were about to abolish, then their pro- 
ceedings involved his destruction ; but that which 
h^peiied to the King happened to all. The Estates 
however insisted that the welfare of tlie people was 
the supremo law, and threatened to leave Blois if 
he would not consent to their views, and Henry, 
abont the beginning of December, 1588, found 
hiniself at last under the necessity of complying. 
Although, he said, it had been represented to him 
that, in doing so, he reduced hhnseif to the position 
of a Doge of Venice, yet he was determined to do it. 
He nmst be cither very good and very gracious, or 
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very bad aud obstinate. He also consented to tht 
reduction of the faille, but on condition that llie ne- 
cessities of the State should be supplied in some olha 
manner. The present income of the Government ! 
might amount to about nine million and a half of 
crowns. If his debts were assumed by the Estates 
he would endeavom" to carry on the administration 
with five millions, and this he thought tliey ought at 
least to do. Meanwliile, however desirable and easy 
it might be for the Estates to point out the necessity 
of abolishing the imposts, it exceeded both their 
power and their intention to find a substitute for 
the revenue they produced. They fell upon thi- 
expedient of securing the pubhc income by means 
of the persona] security of the richest members erf 
the Assembly of the Estates, which was neither more 
nor less than a repubhcan idea, only tliat there were 
no men there who were repubHcnns enough to canr 
it out. The subscriptions which were collecteii 
proved very scanty. In fact, every one desired to 
Hve by the State, rather than by previous personal 
sacrifices to make it possible to do so. The greatest 
embarrassment was the natm^ consequence ; evm- 
thing came to a standstill, and uU proceedings were 
pai'alysed. 

The Duke of Savoy availed himself of the hdpkss 
condition of tVance to promote his own interests. 
At the very commencement of these dlfficidtics !w 
had entered into the closest connection with Pliilip 
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II., for the purpose of invading aud taking pos- 
session of Saluzzo, which was most conveniently 
situated for him, but which at that time belonged to 
the French*. 

In the Assembly of the Estates some declared it 
to be their opinion that everything else should be 
postponed until the Duke was pmiished as he de- 
served, for having dared to give offence to France 
with so disproportionately insignificant a power. It 
is not true, as some maintain, that Guise had a 
foil understanding with the Duke of Savoy in re- 
gard to this enterprise ; he considered it at least 
very uuseasonable. But as Savoy was a member of 
the great European League, to which the King of 
Spain and Sixtus V. also l>elonged, Guise had no 
wish to take arms against the Duke ; such a step 
would have given his policy a totally different 
character. 

The disposition of the predominant party in the 
Estates was much more to renew wdth all vigour the 
war against the Huguenots and the King of IS'avarre, 
and to commit its direction to the Duke of Guise. 
They would not listen to a proposal that Navarre 
should for form's sake be once more requested to re- 
turn to the bosom of the CathoÜc Church j he had 

• He wna in Spam ftt the close of Mar.'h. 1585. " Ha laa- 
daXo," Bay« tLe Venetiau BmbiiH&aiior of him when he liaJ taken 
bis departure, "optnione in tnlli nou piii di PienioateBe, ma tli 
Spffoola." 
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been sufficiently often requested, and always in vain, 
and now, that he was opeuly in arms, it was nut tht 
time to negotinte with him. Tliey declared Heory 
of Bourbon to be a notorious and relapsed heretic, 
guilty of offence against the Di\ine and huuiAn 
Majesty, unworthy of succeeding to the throne, and 
that his present and future heirs had forfeited iJ] 
the rights of a Prince ; he and they urged the King 
to remove hmi from his government of Guienne. 

They felt no emban-assmeut as to the cost of this 
war, for they intended that the estates of the l^ro- 
testants shoidd be confiscated, and applied to thai 
purpose. They even laid down a plan, in accord- 
ance with which one of the most considerable of tlie 
inhabitants in the cTiief town of each district was 
to be ap])ointed as receiver of the funds to arise 
from the sale of the estates*. The third Estale, 
which had at first hesitated at describing the King 
of Nuvanv as a heretic, as they considered that it 
did not belong to the laity to judge of sucb mattere, 
adopted the word at last, because it involved tht 
loss of property and hereditai-y rights. A gt'neral con- 
fiscation of the estates held by Protestants was con- 
teniplatcd, in consonance with the severest tl« 



• ■' Que tou» hM-l\qnea. de iiuelqup ^Ut. quality, t 
i\tx'ilB Boicnt, soicnt pimiB do peines indictes et port^e« p 
ordontianei'a des di'fuiita roisde France, Francois I. et Heurig 
pt leure biens employÄB au frais de la guerre," ele.— 
Tiers Eul, Elals G6u.. et autr. Ass. Nat., torn. iv. p. 166, 
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of the ecclesiastical law, similar to the sentence which 
had liecn formerly executed upon the Albigenses. 

Henry of Guise had a leading hand in all these 
proceedings. His conduct at the opening of the 
Estates was remarkable, when, in discharging his 
office of Lord High Steward, he knelt at the foot of 
the throne, and cast upon the assembly round him 
a glance which expressed his assurance of the ge- 
neral admiration and devotion with which he was 
regarded as the commanding chief of a great party. 
He was master in the Estates, as well as in the coun- 
cil of the King. The leaders in the Assembly con- 
sulted him ujHm every step tlity wished to take, 
whilst in the Council no one presumed to contra- 
dict him. He leaned upon the great principles both 
ecclesiastic and popular, which alike excluded ab- 
solute government founded upon the right of bu-th. 
Whither then tended his designs ? Was it really, as 
is asserted, hLs ambitious intention to set aside the 
King, and shut him up in a cloister, as the Carlovin- 
gians.ironi whom he was descended, did the last mon- 
arch of the Merovingian race? In ü piece addressed 
to Guise, and written immediately before the assem- 
bling of these Estates*, mention is made of Charles 
Martel, who, after he had raised himself to the dig- 
nity of Mujor-domo, made use of that post, as a 

• " Instruction a M. de Guiiie retoumf en Cour, pur I'Arche- 
veaque de Lion," somenbere about August, 15Sä, in tlie Me- 
moiTB of Villeroy. 1666, ii. 266. 
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means to raise himself to a more exalted p(»sition ; 
born a private man, he had left his children hein 
to a throne. Did Guise actually aim at the high 
object of founding a new dynasty ? I think I may 
assert that this was not the case. Moreo, who 
conducted the first negotiations with the Guises, 
asserts that Guise had promised the King of Spain 
that he would not for himself make any attempt 
upon the French crown*. It may have been thai 
Philip II. reserved some claim of this kind for hi^ 
oivn house, or that the elevation of a private man 
to a crown, even though a confederate of his own, 
was displeasing to him. It is enough that Guise, 
who could not for a moment dispense with the as- 
sistance of the King of Spain, was fettered by tlw 
promises he had exacted. His ambition was not of 
that aspiring kind to whicli iniagination gives birth ; 
but the cool and practical ambition of a man of in- 
tellect, who always seeks to attain what lies nearwl 
to him first, proceeds from position to jiosition, and 
allows his eflbrts to be directed by the course of cir- 
cumstances. Even the King did not regard him 
as a rival of his dignity, so much as of bis power. 
He had formed the idea that Guise aspired after the 
place of Constable, and would if necessary acet-pt 
it even on the nomination of the Estates, in order 



• He told tlie aaacmbled Leaguere at Itoutn, '" nu«.' uno df 1» 
artieuloa de In capitulation en., que cl dii'lio M, de GutM no *Ti> 
de intentw alia corona." — Papere gf Simimra«. 
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that, once invested with that authority, he might at 
their command undertake the war of persecution 
against tlie Huguenots. The King waa apprehen- 
sive tliat he would be forcibly compelled to return 
to Paris, and there, in the midst of his rebellious 
subjects, be made the instrument to carry out their 
designs. 

The most extraordinary scenes took place at Blois. 
On one afternoon a sanguinary affray occurred be- 
tween the pages of both parties. Guise was at the 
residence of the Queen Mother ; the noise of the riot 
reached hiui from the castle, and at the same time 
Bome of his friends appeared to receive his orders. 
He sat on a stool by the fire-place, never altered a 
feature, did not look rouüd on any one, but kept his 
eyes steadily fixed upon the fire. The King mean- 
while armed himself in his o^ra chamber with a 
coat of mail, firmly persuaded that his rival would 
make an attempt on liis life. 

Such was the condition of aiTairs. Henry HI. 
was not himself fully convinced of the truth of his 
own notions of a power Umiting itself by law, yet 
still firmly retaining the ideas of the monarchy ; all 
the resolutions of the Estates proceeded upon the 
ideas of a Ihnitation which derived the origin and 
sum of power from another source. He perceived a 
systematic attempt to anniiiilate his authority, and to 
force him to the adoption of measures which of all 
others were the most odious to him. He endeavoured 
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once more to bring Guise to coincide with his views. 
Wliilst walkuig witli him in the garden, be spoke 
to him of the two most important requisitions of the 
Estates — the adoption of their decrees without con- 
sidering them previously in the royal council, and 
the war against Heury of Navarre without sum- 
moning him anew to return to the Catliolic Church, 
— and sought to convince him of the iiopossibihtT 
of his agreeing to them. Guise liowever not only 
remained unmoved in his opinions, but appeared lo 
be irritated, and let fall words concerning the 
secret whisperings to which the King lent an ear, 
and which rendered the a-gular course of affairs 
impossible, and finally held out a tlireat of demis- 
sion*. Had this threat been put in execution, it 
would have been most probably the signal for a 
general insurrectiou against the King. Henry ID. 
controlled himself whdst sjieaking witli Guise; but 
when he returned to his own chamber, he gave free 
vent to his passionate emotions. The Italian blood 
boiled in his veins, and he conceived the idta of 
getting rid there, iu the very palace, of the luac 
whom he regarded as his most dangerous pen 
enemy. 

A dream, which liad formerly made a deep i 
pression upon liim, rose to his remembrance : 

• Cayet, " Chronologie Koveniiiure," in Mtrhaud, Sot. ) 
xtr. 78. There ü a little variation in Miron'« ' Belstton Jsl 
Mort de Mg. de GuiBc." in Petitot. xlv. 4fti. 
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thought he was attacked by the wild beasts of a me- 
nagerie ; and now this vision aeeraed to be fulfilled. 
He regarded the Duke as the lion by which he had 
feared in his dream he was about to be torn in 
pieces, and he detennined to be on his defence 
against liim. 

In this he was confirmed by his most trusted 
attendants. Tlie old expression of a Pope in re- 
ference to the kst Hohenstaufen and the first An- 
jou in Naples — that the death of the one was the 
life of the other, and the hfe of the one the death 
of the other — was applied to the present case. The 
Itahan proverb, " with the serpent dies its poison," 
was quoted. The King was reminded of the mo- 
nition wliich once reached him from the Papal court, 
that he should punish those by whom he was in- 
jured, and this, it was added, was no longer pos- 
obie according to the usual forms ; for although 
Guise had connnitted a number of actions each of 
which deserved to be punishcii with death, yet so 
numerous and powerful was his party m the king- 
dom, that any attempt to proceed against him in 
a judicial manner would only create new disturb- 
ances ancl tresh confusion. 

The Kijig himself gave expression to this thought 
subsequently, and added that he had struggled with 
himself for six whole days* before he could come to 

• To iVforosini: " Per seigiomi continiii era atato risolutiasim'' 
di Don Tolcrlo fare, temeado di oflendere Dio :" id Tcmpestä, ii. 
VOL. II. L 
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the resolution to take the Dulte's life, for he feared 
it would be an oöence in the siglit of God. At 
last however he cousidered that, as a king by the 
appointment of God, it was his duty to seciu^ obe- 
dience to his authority. " 1 resolved," said he, on 
another occasion, " rather to allow him to be killed, 
than to wait until he killed me." 

Formerly a groat chief of the Huguenots attamed 
a position in which the exercise of tlie suprenu; 
power a])peai'ed to rest in his hands. Now their 
hereditary foe, the champion of the Catholics, was 
ascending with deliberate progress the very 8t«ps 
of the throne, and his adherents looked forward to 
his actually taking his place upon it. Then Catha- 
rine, in order to destroy CoUgny, let loose the fana- 
ticism of the capital to which she had invited him. 
Now her son in his own palace resolved to lay vio- 
lent hands upon Guise, who was a gnest beneath 
its roof. 

Guise, like CoUgny, received a warning, but, Bkc 
liim too, lie thought himself too strong for any one 
to make an attempt upon him. He was acquainted 
with the revengeful disposition of the King, but hr 
considered him too irresolute and too much of a 

l.tS. The fat« of MJirtiQ'uzzi. of EecoTcdo, and ot.herB, sppcar to 
tot fortli a thpury üf those time« according to wUch tranaactioM 
of this kind were lawfiil for crowned head«. (Compare 8t. Priol. 
'■ LcB Guises,"' Efvue de» Deux Mondes. Mny, 1850. p. 810.) W» 
percrive however that Henry III. did not, proprrly spoking, 
shelter himself imder thia theory. 
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coward to undertake anything against liiin. " And 
should it be attempted," said he, in one of his let- 
ters, " I sliall cany out my design with more vigour 
than at Paris; let them beware of me." Against 
secret plots he believed hmiself secured by the per- 
sonal influence he had acquired over some of the 
King's immediate attendants. By nature lie was 
to a certain degree careless. ^Vhilst he bade de- 
fiance to his King, he maintained a connection of 
illicit love which fully occupied him. How was 
it possible he couhl have anticipated that hi3 own 
brother, Mayenne, should have sent to the King 
the most urgent warnings against him and his de- 
signs* ? Without apprehension of either secret or 
open foes, he went about, tnisting in his position 
and in the condition of affairs, and despising his an- 
tagonist, who was preparing everything meanwhile 
to destroy him. 

Henry 111. Iiad forty-five body-gnards, whom he 
kept reund him for his personal security : all reso- 
lute men, and devoted to hini for life and death. 
From these he chose, as the executioners of the deed 
upon which he had determined, such as appeared to 
him most suitable either through their skill in arms 

• In the ' Declaration contre le Due do Mayenne' it is fiilly 
■hown Lb&t Hciiry wa« n-artied by Mayenne him aplf of the gp«cdy 
execution of on atterapt upon him ; " Que nous priuiona hien 
garde ä nous . . . que le terme (Itoit «i brcf, que a'il ne ae hfLt«it 
(■'.«.theineeseiiger). il ötoit biea ä iToiudrc qu'il n'arrivcroit paa 
UKi & tcins." 

L 2 
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or other qualities, and appointed them tlicir plao" in 
or near his old cabinet, and not far from tbe cham- 
ber in which the Coiuicil held its deliberations. He 
was perfectly secure of his victim. When Guise 
appeared in the Council oa the morning of Det^ra- 
ber the 23r(i, he was called to the Cabbiet. The 
guard answered his salutations as he passed along, 
with a dead silence. As he opened the curtain 
which led to the Cabinet, he was attacked with the 
cry "Ah! traitor!" thrown to the ground, and whilst, 
all at once comprehending the atFair, he defended 
himself with his teeth and bands like a wild beast, 
for he had not time to draw hb sword, murdered 
at the foot of the royal couch. Henry was waiting 
for the execution of his order in a room lying further 
back, in company with the Corsican, Alfonso; in 
the chamber un<lemeath lay his mother, Catharine 
de' Mctlici, on her death-bed. The noise was heard 
in the hall where the Council was sitthig; at the 
same moment the Cardinal of Guise, who was there, 
was arrested. 

The fate of yEtius was involuntarily remembertd. 
who, because he had grown too poweri'ul, was, out 
of fear and hatred, murdered by the Emperor and 
his attendants in the palace at Ravenna. 

The constitutions of the Romanic-German king- 
doms, which associated the monarchical autlu)ritj 
with the right of descent, were originally designed 
to avoid the violent struggles for it which incessantly 
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I ihook the Roman system, and to set insuperable 
r barriers to tUe ambition of powerful and aspiring 
men. Wlicii however such attempts were made, the 
most friglitful actions were the result. Without any 
r^ard to his ecclesiastical dignity, the King caused 
the Duke's brother, tlic Cardinal of Guise, to be 
executed also : he deemed that a King of France had 
a prerogative which set him above excommunication. 

Catharine de' Medici, who had not been in her 
son's confidence, collected all licr strength, and 
made a visit to the Cardinal of Bourbon, who was 
also arrested, though not yet condemned to dcatli. 
He attributed all the blame to her, and told her 
«he could not rest until she had brought them all 
to the slaughter-house. She was deeply affected ; 
and, mider the impression made upon her by these 
words, as well as in view of the dangers which 
menaced her son, with respect to which sbe was 
not deceived, she breathed her last. 

Liberated from his antagonist, Henry III. might 
have once more for a moment felt himself as sove- 
reign and master. At Blois, in his neighbourhood, 
all was submissive. But it was not possible to pre- 
vent the poUtico-religious elements that filled his 
kingdom from exhibiting a fiercer agitation against 
him after such a deed. 

ITie chief had fallen, the Estates were fettered, but 
the hntrnd of the excited people now fof the first 
time broke out in general and uncontrolled rage. 
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No sooner did the authorities at Paris receive in- 
telligence of the eveTit, than they shut the gatt« of 
the city, and held a council under the presidency of 
the Duke of Aumalc. It was just in the Chrisünaa 
holidays ; the preachers began to rouse the pet^e, 
and the fury of the mob was directed imnicdiateiy 
against those who were regarded as friends of the 
King — the party named Pohticians — both in the 
Parliament and amongst the clergy. In the Sor- 
bonne, the yoimger members, who were imbued with 
the doctrines of the Jesuits, and carried away by the 
tide of popuLir opinion, obtained the predominancy. 
Without at all considering that the right of excom- 
munication belonged to the Pope, not to the facullj 
of a university, the Sorbonne, upon the question 
being submitted to it by the city, decided that be- 
cause the King had brolvcn the public faith to the 
disadvantage of the Cathohc religion, the Fn-ncfa 
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people were absolved from their oath of allegiance 
to him, and justified in uniting and arming them- 
selves against him*. After this, they no longer gave 
the King his title, and they refused to receive his 
heralds. 

What jiad taken place in Paris was repeated in 
nearly all the great towns of the kingdom. In 
Picardy, the towns of Amiens and Abbeville — in 
Normandy, Havre and Rouen — in Champagne, 
Tpoyes, Rheims, and Sens — Burgundy, Brittany, 
and Provence, were nearly uniinimous in following 
the example of Paris. Toulouse carried the cities 
of Languedoc in the same direction ; Orleans re- 
quested that the King would remove the governor 
of the citadel, and when he refused to do so, the 
city rose in fidl insurrection, paying no attention 
to his threats. Tlie mayor, aldermen, and Catholic 
inhabitants of Lyons, came to a resolution to obey 
no commands, from whomsoever they might come, 
to the disadvantage of the holy Union, In their 
manifesto they mention the deposition of Saul 
by the Projihcts, and the mission of Jehu against 
Ahab ; for meu's miuds were everywhere filled with 
that singular mixture of popular and spiritual no- 

• Wien ArgenW (ii. 483) remarks that there ia no trace of thii 
aentence or of four Bunilar ones in the hooka of the Faculty, it 
nierelj shows that they were erased firom the hooks. The Pro- 
nmtor-General, to whom the eharapions of tlie Sorhonne appeal, 
denies not the fact, but the guilt of it : " Vims ooritii to feri do- 
inatiB a recentibiu scholia Biuceptum," Ih, 4&9. 
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tiona which inflamed their zeal to resistance, and 
appeared to justify it. 

Ill Paris mean while they proceeded to thi: esla- 
blisliment of a new govemiucnt, not without the 
participation of the Spanish ambassador. On the 
17th of January, 1589, a general council of the 
Union was held at the Hotel de Ville. It com- 
prised a few of the Catholic princes, the most zea- 
lous of the bishops, and the most distinguished 
theologians and parish priests, members of the 
ParUaments and of the nobility, and a number of 
citizens, the intention being to constitute something 
like a committee of all the Estates*. The deputirs 
from the different towns had places in the Council 
also. The Duke of Mayenne — who, although he 
had warned the Kiiig to be on his guard against 
the Duke of Guise, never imagined tliat it would 
have resulted in his brother's death — <Ud not h 
täte, now that that event had occurred, to place 
self at the head of the confederates. The 
made one more attempt to bring over him and 
house, and made hiiu offers of the most extensive 
and valuable nature f. Was it however in hk 
power to offer anything corresponding with 
prospects which the leaders of a universal moV' 



* Moheiutre et Muuint: " Us firent i^lire par le ] 

üonaeil Gi^n^rol ile l'union dei CathoUquM." 
t Cayet, 418. gives a süi;ht. Moroaim, in Temptnti, ü 

itBtiBfaclury notice of tbese negotiatiüiu. 
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ill a contest against him might have contemplated ? 
Besides tliis, his word bad now lost all credit. 
Mayenne replied to all the advances made to him 
through the Papal Legate, with invectives against 
Hear)- III., whom he no longer dignified with the 
royal title, but called him a miserable wretch, a 
pitiful creature, who by his last treacherous act had 
rendered anything like an agreement with him im- 
possible, and added, that he must be met openly, 
and opposed in arms by all who desired to save 
themselves from destruction. In a short time we 
see the Duke of Mayenne at the head of the army 
of the l-'nion, taking the tield against his King. 

Thus commenced the open war between the King 
and the League. At the moment it appeared as if 
the fonner could not possibly resist his enemies ; his 
entire power was Umited to the possession of Blois, 
Tours, and a few places iu the surrounding district, 

It was of incalculable advantage to him that then^ 
was still a power in France which was unaffected 
by the general agitation. The army of the King 
of Navarre was not large; it consisted of five thou- 
sand ordinary infantry, five hundred hanpiebusiers. 
and five hundred cavalry, but they were all brave 
soldiers, inured to war, excellently disciplined, and 
full of devotion to their leader ; amongst the troops 
of the time they always appeared the most impor- 
tant. In the beginning of March, 15^9, this army 
directed its march from Giiienne towards the Loire. 
L 3 
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A feeling immediately prevailed amongst the troops 
on both sides, that they were no longer enemies, 
and whenever they met, they mingled with each 
other in a kind of mihtary fraternity. In fact llus 
could not have been long delayed, for tliu two 
princes had but one and the same enemy. On Üa 
3rd of April a treaty was adopted, in the form of a 
truce for one year, between the King of France and 
the King of Navarre, but this truce signified a fuD 
community of interests and of arms. Henry IIL 
acknowledged that, in coming to his assistance, the 
chief of tlie Huguenots, who might othen^ise have 
carried on the designs of his party far and wide to 
the destruction of the Catholics, had given a proof 
of his duty as a true subject, and of liis principles 
as a genuine Frenchman. He returned to thftt 
state of the Pacification, which, though perljaps not 
in exact accordance with his opinions and wishes, 
was the best suited to his nature and to the con- 
dition of the country, and declared the free exercise 
of the Refonncd religion to be lawful in all places 
where his confederates miglit happen to l>e, in the 
camp, as well as in appointed places in each district of 
the kingdom*. The stipulation for a secure jmiss^ 
over the Lohe, made by the Reformed, could not 
be fulfilled without difficulty, owing to the iiidepea- 

• Mämoirog de Momay, i. 906. What Bppcan in IsnrabrrV 
liv. 645, aa " Lottres d'Armialicc," ia rather an ax^count of U 
Uio trout; itaelf. 
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dent manner in which tlie authorities of the age 
exercised their power. At length it was accom- 
plished. Säumer was delivered up to DuplessiS' 
Mornay, who had chiefly conducted the negotia- 
tions, and was one of the most trusted servauts of 
Navarre. He swore to maintain this place for the 
two kings, and restore it in a better condition than 
it was when he received it into his possession*. 

The meeting of the two kings in the park at 
Plessis-les-Tours was looked upon as a great event. 
Not only were the banners united, but fixim out of 
the tiunidtuary contests of the time at last arose 
ideas in which men of different rehgious views 
might imite. Henry HI. declared that he woiUd 
no longer allow the Protestants to be called heretics, 
the word was not so used in former times ; whoever 
confessed the Gospel was a Christian, and petty 
diiferences ought not to occasion enmity and hos- 
tility. The Protestants, in return, revived the strict 
principles of royalty. They mamtained that the 
Christian doctrines required obedience to the tem- 
poral authority, — that the Prince rules through the 
will of God, — that God directs his heart according 
to his own will, — and that whoever resists the 
Prince is a rebel agauist the law of God. They 

• According to the Biography of DupluaBia-Moniay, 131, 
Hcmy received the int«lIigenco in the houae of M. de Menu. 
In the itinerary to tbo edition of the Lell^re it doea not appear 
when he was there; it may have been the 13th or Mlh of April. 
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iixcused the murder of Guise upon the grounds tha 
hia crimes and treasons against the King could not 
have been punished had the insurrection been let 
to break out ; aud that the Kin g was answtmible to 
God alone for hia proeeeduigs. As on the other side 
anti-royalist and exclusive Catholic doctrines wem 
closely associated, so on this the principles of royalisni 
and of tolerance were united. 

It was the bravery of the Huguenots that i 
mainly saved Henry HI. from the hostile atteni 
of Mayenne. How frequently in the skinni 
that ensued have they appeared in their white s 
at the critical moment, and decided the affiur \ 
favour of the King ! 

Hemy IH. obtained other assistance also, i 
still from the side of the Protestants, froiu Switzflf- 
land. That which was a matter of doubt auiougst 
the Swiss in 1587, namely whether they would not 
be damaging the King by marching against Gni 
was doubtful no louger; affairs had come to i 
turityi the cause of the French crown now i 
cided with the proper interests of the Prote* 
cantons. After the Duke of Savoy had made J 
self master of Saluzzo, be began to entertain I 
old design of reducing Geneva and Vaud ; 
observed to be strengthening his garrisons in I 
neighbourhood. The provincial nobility took ] 
with him, and a formidable conspiracy susts 
bv him was discovered in Lausanne. Geneva s 
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cited aid from the Swiss coufederacy. Harlay de 
Saucy, who had been sent as Envoy Extraorilinary 
from Blois at a time of the greatest distress, when 
they had not even the means of living, in order to 
enlist Swiss auxiliaiy troops, had, though destitute 
of money, the ability to tiira these circomstances 
to advantage. He mediated an alliance between 
Berne and Geneva, in conseqiLcuce of which he was 
permitted to cnroU a considerable body of troops, 
&nd was even granted a subsidy in money by Ge- 
neva*. It was evident to the Gcnevese that mitess 
France were strong enough to counterbalance the 
power of Spain and Savoy, they must be lost. 

Sancy led his force first against Savoy, captured 
Thonon and the strongly fortified RipaiUe. Con- 
sidering that he had thus done enough to give em- 
ployment to the Uiike, and as the other Swiss can- 
tons did not wish to see the power of Berne too 
much increased, the whole array was satisfied when 
he suddenly led them towards thi? Up[)er Rhine. 

• " Ci'ux dp Berne et de Genfevo, deairans prondre celte occa- 
non poor »e rerancher des torts s. eui faits pnrleDucde Sovoyo, 
Bumatrent avoir quelqae volunti^ d'luuiater le Roy ea cette af- 
Ure et le gecourir en sa D£c«asit(^ de quelques deDicra comptoiu, 
et »litres inventionB n^cetwüres h cette enlropriae." — Frora the 
• U^oire« de M' de Sillery' (MS. at Berlin), which gives the 
b««I new of the state of thingB iu Sn-itzerland. There eBata a 
' DiBcoure fail au ßoi but rOccurreuce de ses Affaires,' by Saney, 
in which he gives the prominence to his own skill and artirity, 
which have ho« ever been since the time of MiSieray passed oyer 
by historical writers. 
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Here they formed a junction with a body of Gn- 
man cavalry and hajquebusiers, and then directed 
their march towards the interior of France. Had 
not Henry III. been certain of thia assistance, he 
would hardly have ventured to pass the Loire. 

And now that he; had not pemiitted himself lu 
be oppressed, he found a third source of aid in the 
reviving allegiance of the nobility. From all side« 
the Cathohc Royalists now joined his banaws; 
amongst them were observed the well-armed sqoa* 
drons of Epemon. At Ponloisethe King saw him- 
self once more at the head of an array of forty thoa- 
aand men. For the first time in his life periu^ts 
his heart was elevated to the decision of great de- 
signs emanating freely from his own luiud. His 
nature was like that of Sardanapalus, which in sea- 
sons of prosperity abandoned itself to enervating 
luxury, hut in adversity becanie courageous and 
manful, He took his way directly towards Paris, 
for, said he, the enemy must be woiuided in tht 
heart, and Paris is the heart of the League. He 
appeared before the city at the close of July, ei- 
pecting in a short time to enter it, and take ven- 
geance upon his enemies, for he knew well that ll 
had a great number of friends and adherents ? 
the walls. 

This termination of the campaign did not itpp« 
impossible even to those who were within the dh 
As the King continued his march without interr 
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tion to Paris, the Politicians raised their heads once 
more, and the civic magistrates held it advisable to 
disarm them, and to double the guards. The King 
however conquered SenUs and Pontoise, and eii- 
camped his army at St. Cloud. Upon this it was 
thought necessary in the city to make sore of the 
persons of the most distinguished Politicians, who 
were placed in custody m convents and strong 
houses, wliilst the less dangerous, whose number 
was said to be six hundred, were forbidden to leave 
their dwellings. In the Sorbonne even there were 
some dissentients; but in general tlie extreme opi- 
nions prevailed, and another decree, of the most dis- 
respectful and wildest character, was agreed to. It 
was not enough that the legitimate King was not to 
be mentioned in any of the prayers of the Church*; 
it declared that there were two species of tyrants, — 
the one which only exercises violence against pri- 
vate persons, the other which injiares at the same 
time the common weal and religion; that Henry 
III. belonged to the latter class, and that, accord- 
ing to the maxims of the ancient spiritual doctors of 
the Church, he might be lawfully put to death by 
a private hand. This decree gave the tone to the 
discourses dehvered in all the pulpits; an avenger 
was demanded for the murder of Guise, and the 
slaughter of the tyrant proclaimed to be a meri- 

* ArrcBt et Ki^lutioo, Mem. de la. Ligue, ill. 340. la Bulieu 
and Clavier thu search for thcae ofiairs U vain. 
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excused the murder of Guise upon the g^rounds tha 
hia crimes and treasons against the King could not 
have been punished had the iiisurrection been let 
to break out ; and that the King was answerable to 
God alone for his proceedings. As on the other side 
anti-royalist and exclusive Catholic doctrines wen: 
closely associated, so on this the principles of royalism 
and of tolerance were united. 

It was the ijravery of the Huguenots that 
mainly saved Henry HI. frfJiu the hostue attem] 
of Mayeune. How frequently in the skirmish^' 
that ensued have they appeared in their white scarfe 
at the critical moment, and decided the atfair in 
favour of the King ! 

Heury HI. obtained other assistance also, 
still from the side of the Protestants, from Swil 
land. That which was a matter of doubt auK 
the Swiss m 1587, namely whether they would 
be damaging the King by marching against Gi 
was doubtful no longer; affairs had come to 
turity; the cause of the Frencli crown now 
cided with the proper interests of the Protesl 
cantons. After the Duke of Savoy hud made 
self master of Saluzzo, he began to cnterttÜD 
old design of reducing Geneva and A''aud ; he 
observed to be strengthening his garrisons in 
neighbourhood. The provincial nobility Uxk 
with l\im, and a formidable conspiracy sustaii 
by liirn was discovered in Lausanne. Geneva 
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cited aid from the Swiss confederacy. Harlay de 
Saucy, who had been sent as Envoy Extraordinary 
from Bloia at a time of the grentest distress, when 
they had not even the means of living, in order to 
enUst Swiss aiLxiliary troops, had, though destitute 
of money, the ability to tum these cbrcumstanees 
to advantage. He mediated an alliance between 
Berne and Geneva, in consequence of which he was 
permitted to enroll a considerable body of troops, 
and was even granted a subsidy in money by Ge- 
neva*. It was evident to the Genevese that unless 
France were strong enough to counterbalance tlie 
power of Spain and Savoy, they must be lost. 

Saucy led his force first against Savoy, captured 
Thonon and the strongly fortified Ripaille. Con- 
sidering that he had thus done enough to give em- 
ployment to the Duke, and as the other Swiss can- 
tons did not wish to see the power of Berne too 
much increased, the whole army wa.s satisfied when 
he suddenly led them towards the Upper Rhine. 

• " Cevx de Berne el de Gen&TC, d^irana prendre cette occa- 
■ioD pour ae rerancher des torta ä cm faita parle Due de Savoye. 
moDstreut avoir quelqne rolout^ d'asEuter lu Boy en cette af- 
Sure et le Beconrir en sa u^txamti de quelques deniers comptsns, 
et autre» inventions nt^esBaires it cett« entreprisc." — From the 
' U^oires de M' de Silleiy' (MS. at Berlin), which gives llie 
beat view of the state of things la Switzerland. There exiit« a 
■ Dijcourg fait nuEoi but rOcciureaoe de nes Affaires,' by 8*111.7, 
in which he gives the prominence to his own skill and activity, 
wluch have however been since the time of M^zeny passed over 
by historicol writers. 
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Here they formed a junction »itb a hody of G«r- 
man cavalry and harquebusiers, and then directed 
their march towards the interior of Prauce. Had 
not Henry III. been certain of this assistance, he 
would hardly have ventured to pass the Loire. 

And now that he had not permitted hinaself to 
be oppressed, he found a third som-ce of aid in the 
reviving allegiance of the nobility. From all sides 
the Catholic Royalists now joined his baniiers; 
amongst them were observed the well-armed squa- 
drons of Epernon. At Pontoise the King saw him- 
self once more at the bead of an army of forty thou- 
sand men. For the first time in liis life perfalfli. 
his heart was elevated to the decision of great 
signs emanating freely fi-om his own mind, 
nature was like that of Sardanapalns, which in sea- 
sons of prosperity abandoned itself to (rocrvating 
luxury, but in adversity became courugeons anil 
manful. He took his way directly towards Pans, 
for, said lie, the enemy must be wounded in the 
heart, and Paris is tlie heart of the League. Baj 
appeared before the city at the close of July, 
pectuig in a short time to enter it, and take vi 
geance upon his enemies, for he knew well that 
had a great number of friends and adherents wil 
the walls. 

This termination of the campaign did not apj 
impossible even to those who were within the cil 
As the King continued his march without iutei 
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tion to Paris, the Politiciaus raised tlieir heads once 
more, aud the civic magistrates held it advisable to 
disarm them, and to double the guards. The King 
however conquered Seuhs and Poutoise, and en- 
camped his army at St. Cloud. Upon tliis it was 
thought necessary in the city to make sure of the 
persons of the most distinguished Politicians, who 
were placed in custody in convents and strong 
bouses, whilst the less dangerous, whose number 
was said to be six himdred, were forbidden to leave 
their dwellings, In the Sorbonne even there were 
some dissentients; but in general the extreme opi- 
nions prevailed, and anotlier decree, of the most dis- 
respectful and wildest character, was agreed to. It 
was not enough that the legitimate King was not to 
be mentioned in any of the prayers of the Church*; 
it declared that there were two species of tyrants, — 
the one which only exercises violence agamst pri- 
vate persons, the other which injures at the same 
time the common weal and religion; tliat Henry 
III. belonged to the latter class, and that, accord- 
ing to the maxims of the ancient spiritual doctors of 
the Church, he might be lawfully put to death by 
a privat« hand. This decree gave the tone to the 
discourses delivered in all the pulpits ; an avenger 
was demanded for the murder of Guise, and the 
slaughter of the tyrant proclaimed to be a meri- 



■ Arrest et l^Jgolution, Mem. dc la Ligue. 
and Crivier tlm searcli for these afioirs ia yah 




i. 340. Ia Bukeoa _ 
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torious work. Often were the relics of the saints 
belonging to the city, whose service was iinpcrUlMl 
by the treacherous King, carried through the street>iM 
the people followed in multitudes, and with a derM 
tiou which astonished even the S|)aniards. ^ 

PVom this however it was not to be conchided 
that they would defend themselves with eijuivaltnt 
bravery. When the aid promised them by the Dnkt 
of Parma from the Netherlands delayed its apj 
ance, a sensible diminution of courage was | 
tible. The citizens refused to man the wails, a 
the soldiers, badly paid, sliowed no ardour ; mal 
went over to Henry HI., in the hope of being a 
to return with liim wlien the city should be p)ti| 
dered. The Spanisb ambassador himself was i 
opinion that Paris could not hold out longer t 
for a fortnight. 

Fanatical opinions, in general, exercise their 1 
power on individuals rather than on great por| 
tions. From the midst of the common fcraiei 
tion there now arose a monk, who resolved to t 
petrate a fresh deed of horror. This was a yoi 
man, named Jacques Clement*, of the Domin 
order, who had been recently ordained a pri 

" In Boucher's book, ' De Jiutitiä Henrici III. Ahc 
which appeared after the deed, there are some rtinarWablr xt 
of Cli^nient. eapoeiaJly at pa^ 451. I havo followed cIul-Dt tlia 
narratiTe acnl to Spain by Mendoza. ' Itelaciou del «uln-rMu dr 
Im luuertt^ del Hey ChriatianiHsiino da Francin, Hrariqac HI. 
1 Aug., 1589.' "" 
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to persons of his own age aud to his friends he was 
an object of ridicule rather than of respect ; he was 
weak in body and simple in mind ; but such are 
the natures upon which fanatical doctrines make the 
most profound impression. Clement felt himself so 
filled with the notion that a tyrant wlio sought to 
destroy religion and the common weal miglit be 
lavrfully killed by a private hand*, which was then 
promulgated especially by Boucher, that his priest- 
hood alone made him feel any scruples. He laid 
before tus superiors the question, whether it would 
be a mortal sin for a priest to kill a tyrant. The 
superiors answered that it would be an irregu- 
larity, but no mortal ainf. Nothing however con- 
firmed him so much in his design as the monitory of 
tlie Pope against the King, which resembled an ex- 
communication. The King appeared to him as a 
monster, ivho was eager to swallow up both re- 
ligion und the State. He believed he shoiUd 
perform an infinitely meritorious act, if he saved 
them both from him. He was desirous of falling 
in the service, for he feared that if he succeeded 
and remained alive, the admiration of the French 
nation would be unsalutaiy to the state of his soul. 

• Boucher. 2Ö6 : " Tyrannnm qui communis se boni, id Mt rft- 
tigionis oc pnlnie, bost«m pnobucrit, talüque k repabUcA judii-«tiu 
■il, «t publica el priTaU aui'toritate de medio toUi posse." 

f ** Qae^lioB. Si peci'ara niortalnient« uu BOcerdote que nisUMe 
4un tinao!' Aniicer. Queqiied&Ta el tal Mccnlotc irrcgulsr." 
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With cool blood, and the most serious deliberation, 
he bathed his knife in a decoction of herbs, wliicb 
he himself at least beheved to be poisonous. He 
thcu provided himself with a letter directed to uiie 
of the King's attendants, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing access to his presence ; and having left a iittit 
money to pay some trifling debts, he set out upon 
his journey with a few companions. When be 
came within aide of the lines he took leave of bis 
friends, loosened his frock, and with rapid strides 
directed his cours« towards the enemy's camp. 
He succeeded in obtaining admission to the King's 
presence on the following morning. Henry was 
sitting on his elose-stool, and hoping to hear some 
proposals for an accomniodatiou on the part of the 
city ; he caused the monk to approach : he did so. 
and humcdiately stabbed the King in the abdo- 
men. Clement was instantly killed, but he had se- 
cured his victim ; and eighteen hours afterwards the 
last of the House of Valois ceased to exist. 

In the trenches before Paris an attack, of ibe 
royal troops was momentarily looked for ; the Spa- 
nish ambassador had appeared there, to animate 
the citizens to resistance, when the tidings of the 
King's death were announced. The green scarf 
of Lorraine was immediately displayed ; Juct^nes 
Clement was cclebrnted as a martyr in the pulpit«: 
the Catholic |>opuIar faction carried its head higba 
than ever, and hoped yet to triumph. 
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HENRY IV. IN CONTEST WITH THE LEAGUE. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



ELEVATION OF HENEY THE FOUHTH. 

Saint Louis left two sons, fi-om the elder of whom 
descended the List Capetians, and the line of Valois ; 
from the younger the Bourbons. Of these there were 
also two lines : to the one belonged UK Constable, 
in whom it tenuinat«d ; to the other, his contem- 
porary and antagonist, Duke Charles of Vendome, 
who did as much for the defence of France as 
the Constable did to endanger it. The sons of 
Veiidönae were Anthony, who became King of Na- 
varre by his marriage with Johanna d'AIbrct ; 
Charles, Cardinal of Bourbon ; and Louis, tirst 
Prince of Conde. Anthony's son was King Henry 
of Navarre ; he was descended from Saint Louis in 
the tenth generation, and was, by the same heredi- 
tary riglit to which the house of Valois was indebted 
for its elevation, the undoubted heir of the French 
throne. 

When Henry was bom, in December, 1553, it 
coiitd not have Iktu supposed that he was destined 
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to occupy the throne of France, for the house of 
Valois was tlicn flourishüig in its full strength- 
His grandfather greeted in liini the heir of Navam 
and Bearn, the niaintainer of the ancient indepen- 
dence of the French provinces united under his 
dominion, and of the crown of Navarre. It has 
been narrated a thousand times, how he summoned 
his daughter Johanua when her time was near to 
his mountain castle at Pan, on the Gave ; how 
she, in accordance with his wish (for she was vi- 
gorous as the native women, and everything was 
to be conducted after the manner of the countiy), 
whilst in the pains of childbirth, joined in the 
prayer in the traditional tune customary in Beam ; 
and with what strange ecstasy the grandfather re- 
ceived the new-born infant ; how he carried him 
to his own chamber in his ample mantle, fiUed a 
golden cup with native wine, allowed the perfume 
of it to approach the nose of the babe, let fall n drop 
of it into his mouth, then kissed him, and proplic- 
sied that he woidd be a true Beomais*. A peasant 
woman, who Hved near the castle park, was the first 
nurse to whom the boy was entrusted ; he was after- 
wards sent to Coirraze, in the moimtain«, where, 
in company with boys of his own age, bare-headed 

• Fn^n, ' Hiatoiro de Kavarro.' A manusrripl m>il«ii|wmT 
biogmphy of ncnrj IV., Id the Bib1iotb^qu? Nation&le, i-rifti^ 
Home notices of die earlier events of Henry's lifo and of biitd»- 
cation ; not to ranch new matter however as might be expecUd, bol 
in other respects it ia valtuble. 
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and bare-foofed, he ran tlirough the mountains, and 
iK'canie familiar with their steep paths. 

His mother Johanna too, who was naturally of 
a lively and chcerfid temperament, and possessed 
iiidomitable energy, cherished a feeling that her na- 
tive land would not be annihilated, as it was some- 
times threatened to be by the great jjowers which 
surrounded it. But she also contemplated another 
mission for her son . The early death of Anthony, 
who, as in other matters, vacillated as regarded the 
religious instruction of his son*, left her at hberty 
to conduct it as she thought best. She did not 
hesitate for a moment, but brought Henry up in 
the Protestant faith, which she had made the pre- 
vailing rehgion in her territories. She taught him 
to sing Marot's Paalnia ; she appouited a learned 
Protestant to be his tutor, who also read with him 
the classics, such as Plutarch and Cajsar, and, proud 
to tliink that he was trained in accordance with 
the pure word of God, she conducted him at the 
age of fifteen to Rochelle, among the Protestants, 
who were there united to resist their enemies. 
Young Henry was received with a pomjjous figura- 
tive oration. " I do not know how to speak as 
well as you," he answered, " but 1 assure you that 
I will act better than I sjieak f." He was inune- 

" Ippoljfto d'Kitc, April 4, 1502, noticce this, 
t From ÜIP noti's of Aiuoe Bwbol, in Aivere'e ' Histoire de 
Bocbelle,' i. 370. 
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diately drawn into tbe midst of tlie war, and after 
the death of his uncle, the Prince of Conde, acknow. 
ledged as the head of the Hnguenots. His mother 
girded on his sword with joy. Slie took pleasuw 
in narrating how she had once, during her preg- 
nancy, dreamt that she had brouglit a young cock 
into the ivorhl. with strong coloured feathers on hie i 
neck and wings, and his comtreroT cd for batt le. 
After the battle of Moncontoiu-, Henrj- accompanied 
the Admiral, whom he regarded with imlimlt«! 
reverence, in that adventiu-ous cavalry expedition 
through France which brought about the pacifica- 
tion of 1570. It was, as Dc !^a Xoue says, s 
school for tlie formation of ide^ and plans s 
ing to the state of tilings, 

During the peace, the Prince felt animated by 
another wish, springing from the desire for more 
exalted renown. Charles IX., who felt a stronger 
personal attachment to him than to Ms own brotii 
promised him that he would, as it were, share » 
him the exercise of his authority, and make hini,^ 
he expressed it, his right arm. Henry, in com 
quence, contemplated measuring himself «ith 1 
Spaniards, whom he would not suffer tu retain Na- 
varre, of which they had taken possession, aud «itli 
the Turks, who were encroaching upon Ck 
dorn. Ui)on no one did the victory of Don Ji 
Austria, at Lepanto, make a deeper impression t 
upon young Hcury, He envied the Bastard i 
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being celebrated as the hero of Europe. To appear 
at the liead of a French army, and to win two great 
battles, one against the Spaniards and the other 
against the Ottomans, was the dreara of liis youthful 
imagination, and the otycct that occupied his sonl. 

His course was liowever tiu-ned in a totally 
different direction, by his union with the Court of 
th« house of Valois. 

Henry's marriage with the sister of Charles IX. 
was the Bloody AV'edding. The proud companions 
witli whom he lioped to perform s\ich glorious 
deeds wore uiurdered before his eyes; lie was spared 
himself only through his near relationship and his 
change of religion ; on no account however would 
he be allowed to return to his home. What a con- 
trast was this residence at court to his mountain- 
life, by the side of his mother, with her faultless 
moralB, and the a.^'piring Admiral, who associated the 
loftiest principles ivith all his enterprises ! Henry 
was comijellcd to take part in campaigns which in 
his heart he execrated ; he was implicated in the 
movemeuts of Alen^on, whom he disliked, against 
the dark power of the Queen Mother, who held 
every one in control ; he was united to a clever 
but unchaste woman, against whom he could never, 
even with a word, testify his displeasure. The ser- 
vants which were placed ronnd him were spies, if 
not enemies, whose mckedness he was compelled to 
evade continually. It was another school where 
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was to be learned to suppress the nioi-al sentiments, 
and to restrain the internal feeUngs from rising to 
the surface. But there was something in Henn 
IV. which corresponded with the life at court: he 
phinged into the very whiilpool of passion and ti( 
pleasures ; he appeared to hve only for the chase, 
the tennis-court, and love; and those pleased hire 
best whose folly seemed most extravagant*. He 
formed the centre for all the gay and pleasure-seek- 
ing youth of the Court. From time to time howev« 
the religioua impressions of earlier years would re- 
turn : a trusty servant heard liirn once, iu Iht* lout- 
liness of the night, complain, in the words of Ihi' 
Psalmist, of the darkness into which he Imd fallen; 
he must also have felt the prospect of hving for the 
future in a state of semi-captivity, as at present, i^ 
tolerable. When tlie general state of things w« 
' favourable, in 1576, he seized the opportunüy 
which his apparent self-abandonment procured him 
of escaping, and returned once more to his former 
friends and hia old religion. 

We have noticed how he aftemards assisted i» 
bringing about the pacification which gave France 
repose for a period. He then in reality took pos- 
session of that post for which his mother had loti^ 
destined him as King of Navarre and protector of 
the Huguenots. 

The power and authority which he now 
' Memoire a de VUlcgoniblaiu, i. 317. 
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was by no means unimportant. From his smaU 
kingdom, which the care of liis mother and grand- 
father hftd brought into a prosperous condition, he 
could bring into the field three hundred mounted 
gentlemen and sLx thousand harquebusiera. He had 
an arsenal at Navarreins, and a university at Orthes. 
With the sums accruing to him £pom Foix, Ar- 
magnac, and the Bourbon hereditary estates, his 
wholf income might have amounted to 300,000 
francs. His position as protector of the Huguenots 
gave liiui still greater consideration, since their mili- 
tar)' force was at his disposal. There were now 
what may be called three strongholds of Protes- 
tantism in France : Beam, which was regulated I 
after the manner of a German principality; Ro- 
chelle, powerftd at sea; and the Cevennes, important 
for their strong places and brave population. But 
besides this the whole south was studded with 
Protestant communities ; it was stated that one 
might have travelled from the Pyrenees to the Alps 
through places connected through the new rehgion 
alone. In Dauphine there were four hmidred gen- 
tlemen, and in Poitou and Saintonge five hundred, 
ready at any moment to take horse for the cause of 
religion. A few councillors from these provinces 
attended the King of Navarre in order to assist 
him in the political affairs of the party. 

The little court which he estabhshed at Nerac 
emulated the court at Paris, especially when his 
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consort, Margaret of Valois, wboDi Henry 111. 
would not allow to remain in the capital, made 
her appearance tliere; and this rivalry was not al- 
ways in the most praiseworthy things. There was 
however still a great difference. At Neruc iherc 
was nothing heard of favourites or of wasteful ex- 
travagance. The court was also a schoo! for cap- 
tains ; merit in war gave to each his rank; the huhe» 
incited tlieir knights to warlike enterprises : a petty 
war took its name from that circumstance. Hcniy 
won his first honours in a street-battle at Cahors, 
in which he took part, for pei'sonal bravery was still 
the foundation of the most distinguished n-nown. 
In the middle of his guards he scaled the barricad«* 
which had been erected for the purpose of resisting 
his attack, his feet cut and bleeding from the 
stones with which they were formed. But he 
showed himself already as a skilful leader, 
thoroughly weighed the probabilities of each enter- 
prise, and occasionally decided upon a course op- 
posed to the advice of his captains ; he knew his 
|)eople |K>rsonuily, and addressed them Ipy ihvir 
names ; he was the first on the field of battle 
the last to leave it. 

By degrees he erased the opinion which had 
formed of him on account of his conduct at 
and which attributed to him levity of character, 
pendence upon others, and unworthiness of li 
An author whom he asked to write his life, and 
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answered that he must first accomplish something 
worth recording, found in the coiirse of time ample 
materials for a biography. In the conduct of affairs 
Henry siiowed both decision and expertaess, and 
in personal relations the natural gift of managing 
men, — in all things an original and just compre- 
hension, which gave every one satisfaction. His 
conduct gave rise to the opinion that ho was bom 
for the accomplishment qf great things. As one of 
his most prudent friends, Duplessis-Mornay, ex- 
presses it : here was what the world longed for, 
what it tliirsted to behold — a true king; it only 
required tliat he should stand forth, to be acknow- 
^tedged. 

Hb' In this Moriiay shows that he did not know the 

^Hpcvld, whose admiration and recognition must be 

^K)rce<l from it by great deeds : before his prince 

there was still a struggle of the most painful and 

difficult nature. 

The union between the Guises and the Spaniards I 
was directed against him personally. At first the I 
King of Navarre, who, while nt the French court, 
had Ijeen very intimate with the Duke of Guise, 
offered to decide the whole affair with him in per- 
sonal coiul>at ; the inequality of their rank was not 
to be any hindrance. lie was content that it 
Khould Ijc a duel between them both, or between 
two against two, ten against ten, or twenty against 
twenty, with the arms usual in affairs of hono\ir 
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between knights. Guise waa at liberty to appoint 
the numbers, and to choose the place of battle. 
even out of the kingdom if he wished, provided 
only that it were neutral and seciu-e. The King's 
friends entreated that he would not foi^t them if 
it should come to a trial of arms between nunibem. 
Guise however dectiued the proposal, stating thai 
he did not fight for personal matters, but far the 
cause of rehgiou. 

After some time Heury was destined to expe- 
rience another disappointment, when even his king 
and master, with whom he thought he stood mi the 
best terms, made common cause >vith Guise, 
know, from his own reminiscences, that the i 
gence of this change neai'ly unmanned him. 
a one will recognize that self-torturing augoish of 
soul which arises when we despair of all earthly 
things, and see in our fellow-mcu oidy enem 
threatenmg and urging forward our destrufti 
When the tidings reached Henry he laid hie t 
upon his hand, and when he aroused liimsclf (rofB 
tlic beuuinl>ed state into which tliey had tlirowB 
him, a portion of his hair hud turned grey*. 

In the year 15S6 a great uiihtary force was put 
in motion against the Huguenots in tlu: provinces 
generally, against him and his goveriuucnt in par- 
ticular. He was advised to give way to the stonu 
for a momeut, to betake himself to GemuuiT, 

• MaLliieu, tu «liom hi> toUl it, Ht-nry III-. 401. 
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where he might obtain some auxiliary forces, and 
then come back and march immediately upon Paris. 
Others however represented to him that in doing 
so he would cast the sword from his hand, and 
become a Don Antonio of Portugal, and with them 
he agreid*. " They have siuroundod me," lie says, 
in one of his letters, "like a wild beast of chase, 
but I will make myself a way over their bodies+." 
He was desirous of terminatiog the affair rather in 
the bloom and vigour of his youth, than when he 
should be laden with years and infirniities, 

Amongst the Protestants lie had in this determi- 
nation no ally more euteqirising or [wwerfid than 
Lesdiguiercs in Dauphine. Whilst a student in papal 
Avigtion Lesdiguiüres had renoimced both hh stu- 
dies and Catholicism, and thrown himself into the 
Huguenot war, persuaded that by resisting the 
Guises he would render the best sen'ice to his king 
snd to his native land. lie acquired reputation and 
authority by the side of Montbrun, who, amongst 
many others who deserved the same distinction, 
acquired the title of The Brave by his gallant ac- 
dons and great authority in Dauphine. When he 
was at length taken prisoner and put to death, 

* He coneide rations were DuplL'BBiB-MoriEaj'a ori|;ina]lj'. ' Vie 
de DupleMu-Momsj,' 95 ; but still tbej* vere Llioto whicli ilpt«T> 
nii&ed the King'« reaolutioo ; " A souveut t^moiipid li* Itoi qu'il 
(Dup. Mom.) luy avoit 6ti aiiteurde cctte resolution." The n»o- 
latioa wa« embraced (pontaneoualy, not as tlie r««u]t ofa debat«. 

t To De BAtz, March 11-12. 
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Lesdiguieres appeared as liis natural successor. He 
was indebted to the influeuce of Henry of Navarre 
for his recognition by the proviuce, aud received 
from him the half of a brokeu piece of goUl, aud Ut 
promised that as soon as the other waa scut to him 
he would inuuediately take arms*. 

Of still greater value was the resistance made by 
Damville de Montmorency, the leader of the pHltjr 
called Politicians, to the attempt made by the Guisei 
to draw him over to their side. This may be looked 
upon as oue of the most important effects produced 
by the hatred between the two houses. Montmo- 
rency caused the union between Prott'staiits aiid 
Catholics to be confirmed in an assembly at Pe- 
zenas, and the Ck)urt of Justice at Beziers to pledgi' 

L itself on oath to the observance of the edict of 
1577, without any respect to that last issued by 
the Leaguet ; and having done tliis, he mounlcd 
lus war-horse to place himself at the head of his 
troops. He bore ou his black cloak a whit« cro«3, 
adorned with the lilies of France, aud said that 
campaign would result in cither the couiplutc 
tory of the house of Montmorency or in it« 
tinction. 
When it is remembered that Henry IV. also 
contemplated a similar cquahty of condition 
tweeii the two religious |)arties in Guienne. aud hid 
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• Videl, ' Histoire dp LeBdipiipres.' ! 
t VaJHBett«, ' Histoire du Languedoc 
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taken Catholics into the provincial council which 
he assembled, it will be seen that the resistance of- j 
fered to the League was founded, not upon the one- > 
sided interests of |iarty, but upon the expediency 
of enabling those who held different religious views 
to live together. 

This direction of men's minds, through the gra- 
dual course of events, now opened a grand prospect 
for the whole kingdom. 

It had been long regarded in France as a decree 
of Destiny that the house of Valois should become 
extiuet. It was related that Catliarine de' Medici 
practised tliose arts by which it was believed that 
what was removed in time and place could be 
regarded as present, and that, whilst staying at the 
castle of Cliaumont on the Loire, on one occasion 
she caused the whole aeries of French kings to pass 
before her, and that each of the shadows, as it was 
called up, made the round of the magic ch^le as 
many times as there had been years in his reign. 
After all the others came her own sons; and last of 
all Henry III., who was still living, made his appear- 
ance. He passed round the circle fifteen times, and 
then suddenly vanished. His mother still continued 
to gaze with eagerness to know whether another king 
of her blood would arise, when the Prince of Na- 
varre, vigorous and active as she knew him, stepped 
forth to view. 

Many prophecies of a similar import were circu- 
M 3 
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lated, and their fulfümeüt observed to take place 
by degrees for five-aiid-tweuty years, until at Usl 
the death of Alen?on brouglit it home to the ge- 
neral consciousness of the nation. From this time 
it was also observed that the ideas of Henry of Bour- 
bon, perhaps involuntarily, far more than pmi- 
oualy, were directed toward the State iti general. 
He had never as yet communicated to any one an 
idea that the throne of France was destined (or 
him ; on the contrary, he often stated that there was 
no probability of such an event, since the reigning 
King was of like age with himself, and could take 
better care of himself than he could who was 
arms. 

Who can doubt as to the genuineness of the 
nastic feeling which animated him at that nieetmg 
in the park of Plessis ? Great tears rolled down 
&X)m his eyes as the King, who was once more 
friend, came in view ; his ambition went no fi 
than to be acknowledged as first prince of 
blood, and to fidfil the duties of that positioi 
the side of the King. 

Tlic fortune of his arms soon brought him 
Blois, where a short time before it bad been formaIl}r 
declared by the Estates of the kingdom that be had 
forfeited all his rights and possessions. " What has 
more authority," said Henry, " than a decree of 
the assembled Estates of the kingdom? But the 
Aliniglily has revised the process and re-ei^tabUshed 
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me in ray rights." The letter coßtaiiiing this un- 
premeditated efiusion is directed to the Countess 
de Graiuuiont, at that time his mistress, — for in 
every act of his life Iiis passion accompanied him — 
who, after the manner of such ladies, added some 
very cool and very selfish remarks. 

Another trait in the character of Henry was dis- 
played in the fiery impulse which urged him for- 
ward to the siege of Paris. The reputation of sueh 
an enterprise, he said, woiUd be a magnet which 
would draw all the iron in France round him ; bold- 
ness is tlie mother of opinions, from this springs 
power, from power victory, and thence follows secu- 
rity. King Henry III. was complaining one day 
that he, a good Catholic, should have been excom- 
municated, a proceeding which liad not been taken 
even against those who had once taken Rome itself 
by storm. "That is," said Henry, "because they 
were victorious -. only let us conquer, and the sen- 
tence of excommunication which has been spoken 
over us will be speedily recalled." 

And yet there is no doubt but that even a victory 
might have been dangerous to liim, for Henry HI. 
was pleased at the service rendered him, but not 
with the honour and personal confidence which 
they acquired who rendered him the service; and 
besides he adhered firmly to the principle that the 
first prince of the blood must l)e a Catholic ; and 
as Henry of Navarre was not disposed to yield to 
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liini, it was evident that after the conquest of thf 
capital he would be compellfd to return once UKirt 
to Guienne, and to re-occupy the old party (Kisition. 

Meanwiiile Heiu-y III. was slain. The monk who 
murdered him because he was not Catholic enoiigb, 
prepared the way to the throne for the Ilugueoot 
prince. 

The French nation had once gathered round iJ 
house of Valois in a mighty struggle for it« i 
dependence. With the manifold phases of 1 
stniggle however arose internal discords which the"" 
Princes liad not the power or skill to master so 
easily. These were, first, such as sprang from the_ 
Estates, then the towns, and those of a clerical l 
religious nature. Through the confusion in whi 
the last members of that house were iniplicatedi" 
they sought more than once to make their way bv 
deeds of the greatest violence, until at length. froin_ 
the midst of that orthodox party which they i 
general defended, arose the blood-avenging i 
which terminated their existence. 

In what condition did they now leave the county 
A Spaniard compared the French monarchy at t 
time to a pomegranate whose shell was burst opl 
leaving only the kernels to be seen, with somethi 
of the partitions that divided them ; for unity v 
not to be thought of. The powerful magnate» c 
cwed the authority formerly entrusted to thcni I 
the kings, as they thought proper, for the prom 
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of their individual interests ; their dtsigns tended 
to the funiiatioQ of provincial satrapies. The lead- 
ing men in the towns held it possible to become free 
commons*. A great clerical party developed the 
idea of independence — upon which all ecclesiastical 
union necessarily reposes^ — until it reached the cha- 
racter of hostihty against the Crown ; and was sup- 
ported in the attempt by the richest and most 
powcrfid prince in the world, as well as by chiefs and 
leaders of the hierarchy. 

With all these tlie contest of the new Prince was 
more severe than that of his predecessor. The reli- 
gious party had been formed, expressly in opposi- 
tion to Henry of Navarre, but other adversaries also 
arose against him. The first question laid before 
him afi'ectcd his connection with his confederates. 

The Royalists, who had adhered to Henry HI., 
did 80 because they were convinced of the sound- 
ness of his Catholicism, and that they might expect 
from him the preservation of the Catholic religion 
in the kingdom. Now however they gave expres- 
sion to the fiercest opposition against the Huguenot 
who was making preparations to take possession of 
the throne of the Most Clu'istian kings. 

A few monks, with torches in their hands, were 
performing their ceremonies over the body of tlie 

* Comineutarii : " I ricchi e potcnti tlellu ciUu peuurouo a 
(U1& instilutioue di republiche in loco di raonarcliü, et^ 
•reuio la mir» di aver delle Mtnpie portioolaii. 
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murdered King, when the new monarch, accom- 
panied by Ills most trustworthy attendants, with his 
cuirass however under his doublet, entered the 
chamber. He was not received with any acclama- 
tion; those present, who had all belonged to the 
household of Henry HI., spoke amongst themselves 
in a state of high excitement ; they were seen to 
clench thi;ir hands and pull their hats domi over 
their faces. They swore that they would rather 
surrender to the Leaguers at Paris than acknow- 
ledge a Huguenot king, and this they said aloud 
within a few paces of him, so that he must have 
heard their words. 

Henry at the first moment feared that the Ca- 
tholics in the camp woidd imite against him with 
the people of Paris, and there was in fact a meeting 
in the city of the chiefs on both sides, and a commun 
consultation proiKised, so that Henry's biends re- 
commended him to withdraw himself, with his 
trusty Huguenots, from the rage of the enemy, 
until the approach of more favourable times. 

Had he done so however, he would have givtui 
up at the very first moment the claim to the sove- 
reign authority, the possession of wliicb dcvolvi-d 
upon him by the law of the nation, and have failed 
in his duty to maintain that authority ; but it soon 
became evident that there was no reason to fear a 
union between the Royalist Catholics and the Ca- 
tholics of the League. Mayennc would hear no- 
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thing of the proposed meeting, and it is difficult 
to see how the Royahats coiild have made conmiou 
cause with those amongst whose number liad been 
the murderer of the King. Tliey contemplated 
rather avenging that deed upon their adversaries. 

It was always a circumstance of importance that 
there were iu the camp so many Swiss attached 
to the Eiu-opean anti-League interests. They were 
more attached to Henry IV., who shared their creed, 
than to his predecessor, and did not hesitate, upon 
the requisition of Sancy, who had hitherto led them, 
to acknowledge the new King. 

They were however foreigners and Protestants, , 
and had no power to decide the principal question. ' 
This depended upon the resolution of the Council, 
which had assisted Henry III., and through which 
the royal authority had been administered. From 
this council all pubhc oriliuaaces had hitherto is- 
sued. It was invested with great authority, from 
the feet that it consisted not merely of niinisters, 
but of the most powerful political and miUtary 
chiefs. 

It has been stated, upon credible authority, that 
the opinions of the Council in reference to the 
hereditary right ivere in a few instances somewhat 
unexpected* ; that the remoteness of the relation- 

* We are not suffii^iently informed concerning the particulara 
at tbeee tnuiBsctionB. Angouläme required to be mach more 
taä, in order to justüy \m pretension lo a thoroo^ inreatigation 
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ship between the King of Navarre and the house of 
Valois was discussed, and the proposition made 
that at first he sliould only be acknowledged as 
chief director of tlie war. But even in tlie midst 
of the greatest disorder and confusion, those laws 
which prescribe limits to tlie desires of individi 
make their influence felt. One of the chief cai 
of this war was the refusal of Henrv' III. to subj 
j the fundamental law of legitimate succession «c- 
' cording to birthright, to the pretensions of tbe 
Church. Those therefore who had drawn the sword 
to maintain this fundamental principle, could not 
deny its practical a|>i)lication at the very first 
ment it became praeticable. 

It was another thing however with the dil 
of religion. Henry III, had assumed that 
successor would come over to Catholicism, 
separation of the crown from its old union 
Catholicism did not appear admissible to him 
to his adherents. The latter now lost no time 
demanding that the lawful heir to the throne si 
make this change without delay. They gave 
special reasons for this : the one, that if it were 
complied with, a great number of their present 
federates would go over to the League ; the 



of tho matter. Dupleix und Mathieu contain aonifr p 
but tliey are guided by tlie diecouree of Sonej-, «bo« 

not qnestion, but who maintaiDS merely a cp^^cial nnd p 
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that the rights of sovereignty might perhaps be j 
exercised by the new king in thvour of the Hugue- ' 
nots : from these dangers they urged him to secure 
himself. 

Henry's decision of this great question, the in- 
fluence of wliich extended far beyond the fleeting 
moment and the men then living, was not to be 
embraced definitively, but only [irovisionally. 

Had tlie object to be effected been merely his re- 
cognition as first prince of the blood, he would never 
on that account have changed his religion, for the 
duty of self-preservation would have always pre- 
dominated over every other. The crown was a 
higher prize, and Henry may have said tlien or sub- 
sequently that it was worth a mass. But the right , 
thereto which had now iunnediately fallen to him 
imposed on him a more comprehensive duty: he 
must save royalty in the midst of the general con- 
fusion, in order that the whole nation might once 
more unite round it ; lie ought not to reject the 
only means by which this could be effected, unless 
his religious convictions were essentially opposed to 
the change. 

To his companions in arms, wlio urged it upon 
him, he declared, as he had already frequently hinted, 
that the religion which he liad professed in his youth 
he might probably give up in his manhood ; not 
however upon compulsion, not from the force of 
violent pressuri', but only if lie should be better 
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instructed. He gave some expectation of his ac- 
cepting sucli iiistructiona from a national council, 
to be called within six months, — a doubtful promise, 
and but of slight obligation, according to the sig- 
nificancy of the words, but at the same time uf 
profound meaning, The legitimate hereditär;' King 
did not rejpct the notion that the Crown must be 
indissolubly united with Catholicism. His Pro- 
testantism was neither so well defined nor so im- 
moveable as to prevent him from making so strong 
a theoretic approximation. Besides this, Henry 
allowed two other generally restrictive practical obli- 
gations to be imposed on him, He promised to 
allow the exercise of the Protestant rt'hgion in those 
places only where it might have taken place by 
virtue of the last agreement with Henrj' HI. ; and, 
further, to fill the offices about to be vacated with 
professors of the Catholic creed only. In order to 
understand Henry's proceedings at this time, we 
must remeuiber that the party with which he cnme 
to this understanding was not that of the Leagut. 
which persecuted the Huguenots for life and dratb : 
but rather the middle political party, with which he 
had always been in Alliance. They were the niling 
party, with more or less consciousness, in the counciL 
in the army, and in the anti-parliaments consti- 
tuted by Henry HL at Caen, Romans, and Toiu». 
The Council, which had hitherto exercised the 
royal authority, controlled all these; it adopted ll 
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King, rather than subjected itself to Iiim and to his 
designs * . 

Thus was a union established between the legiti- 
mate royalty which had devolved upon a Protestant, 
and the Catholic Royalists. It was however only 
a very loose connection, — one that contemplated a 
distant object, and a preparation for future power, 
rather than a ibnndation for present authority. 
Wlio coidd say whether it would ever consolidate 
itself into such au authority ? The agreement by 
no means satisfied all those who had hitherto fought 
together. The most powerful of the magnates of 
the day, Epernon, quitted the camp, and it was 
a matter of satisfaction that he did not immediately 
join the League, as many others did. 

The military undertaking in which the army was 
engaged was given up of necessity. In the first 
sitting of the Council it was proposed to proceed 
with the beleaguering of Paris ; but, ^vith so many 
secessions from his side, Henry could not consent 
to that enterprise. He said he would first with- 

• In the Collertion of SiUery there a a letter, directed to tte 
8wi»a from the members of the Cowjicil, in wliith Itese yiewa 
■re expresBed. Thej have acknowledged " nostre dit Boy estre 
legitime succeBaeur, et quo le droit natiirel doub obligeoit ^ lui 
mdni fidelity et obSiBBaui«. Nomb aurions, ea luy prcetant le 
aerment, pourru k la seuretS et eonservation de nostre religion 
CJatholique par la promeBRE qu'il nous auroit faiste, par lui Bignee 
et jun^e. de nj rieii innover, aiusi la maintenir et conseirer ;" by 
which eren the damage otherwise to be eipeetcd from despair 
wu warded off from religion. 
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draw beyond some of the rivers, and then he would 
be able to give his confidence to those who remained 
steady to hirii. A portion of his troops marched 
to Champagne, another to Picardy, and «ith the 
third Henry betook himself to Mormandy, where 
he was acknowledged by Caen, Dieppe, ajid Pool- 
de-l'Arche. It was a vast advantage to him thsü 
he was not at the other side of the Loire, hemmi-d 
in in the distant south, but that he had a firm 
footing in the north of the kingdom ; still this was 
very far from being what his title indicated him to 
be — King of France ; and his enemies had already 
plactid in opposition to him another, whose claims 
to the same title they acknowledged. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1588 AND 1590. 

The population of Paria, on the intelligence of the 
death of Henry III., abandoned themselves to joy 
and hopes. The authority of the preachers was 
augmented by the event, since the Prince, whom 
they had overwhelmed with their curses, had been 
actually destroyed in accordance with their predic- 
tions. They spoke of Jacques Clement as a martyr, 
and likened him to Judith. They declared every 
one to be excommunicated who should acknowledge 
Hciuy of Navarre. 

But, as in the camp, so in the city, the adoption 
of a great resolution was now indispensable. The 
Duke of Mayenne was nominated Lieutenant- Ge- 
neral of the kingdom and of the crown of France - 
in opposition to the living King, after whose death 
the office was not to continue. 

It was even very seriously discussed whether 
Mayenne, disregarding the old and infirm Cardinal, 
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should not declare himself king: by the boldness 
of such a step he was told be would carry away 
the Nobility and the Estates, and unite all l-Vancf 
around bii». In Mayenue's council bowevtr il 
«aa thought that such a step was surroundt-d with 
too many difficulties, and above all that the Spanish 
ambassador's opinion upon it must be heard. 

This ambassador was Don Bernardino de Men- 
doza, who was once compelled to leave England 
because Queen Elizabeth found his presence too 
dangerous for the peace of the kingdom. He lived 
and moved exclusively in the great Catholic com- 
bination which embraced Europe. The failure of 
the attempt upon England in 158S deterwd him 
as little as it did his master from contemplating a 
second. The annihilation of the heretics in the 
Netherlands, the union of the English crown with 
the other Spanish crowns, the settlement of FnuKV 
in a similar manner, — all these were to him object» 
which it was desirable to accomplish, either simul- 
taneously, or one after another*. He had already 
remarked how necessary a condition it was of thf 
possession of America by Spain, that England 

* " EBtirp&T laa lieTCgias en deBarragarta« de loa Ptüea BaiM 
y gannr la Iiiglaltrra (empresa (jue no pucde empedir Fnuida (• 
el ustodo qui^ ee vee), lo uno {the Pi'^therl&nds) pBlrunüiuo J V- 
oltro (England) conquuta. que se puede tan juMunUDl« rlw*- 
porar con Ua demas corona« ... en bcneficio de U« de KapwM. 
{lara la oonserrocion de lae de India«, que heregM oo p 
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should not remain in the hands of heretics. la 
order to maintain in France a condition consonant 
with these views, he did not consider any expense 
too great. The rigid Catholic principle, from which 
he derived all his notions, and wliich led him to a 
poUtical orthodoxy, from the consequences of which 
there was no escape ; the jwwer of the prince whom 
be represented ; a natural talent for |)opularity, and 
finally the money he expended, secured for liim an 
overwhelming influence. 

When the attack upon the city was apprehended, 
he repaired to the walls, which he found full of 
monks and priests, and told them he would die 
with thera. Upon receiving hitelligence that the 
BtWnais, as he always called Henry of Navarre, 
had assumed the title of King of France, he paid 
the üukti of Mayenne a visit, and declared to him 
officially, as Spanish ambassador, that his master 
would never recognize a heretic as King of France ; 
and at the same time he offered on the part of his 
master to the French Catholics all the power of his 
kingdom, in order to prevent such a succession to 
the throne*. 

The proposal which was now made however — 
that in constituting the League such a political power 

• Mendosa's Letter to Pkilip, August 8 : he had deulared " que 
V. Md. de ninguna maaera permittiria que esta corona vinieBse 
en moQoa de hcreges, y que como Ambr. sujo ofniscia ä et jr & 
Im deiuM C'atolicos deste reyno sub füerfos 3- aniias |>BTtL inipe- 
dillo." — Papers of Simanca«. 
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as was necessary under present circmnstaiicts. no 
further notice should be taken of the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, lint rather that Maycime himself should 
be left in possession of the power which he niiglit 
exercise under the authority of the King of Spain— i_ 
was one with which Mcndoza was not at first ind 
to concur. 

He did not wish the Cardinal of Bourbon to be 
put aside, because in the original bond of the con- 
federacy he had been described as the future Kiis 
of France, and in that capacity had taken upon li ' 
self definite obligations, especially in reference I 
Beam. Mendoza did not consider it advisable to 
urge the immediate submission of the French to the 
King of Spain, for he believed that they would per- 
ceive by-and-by, that without such submission t 
would be unable to destroy heresy in France,— 
it was, in fact, their only means of safety. 
French, in his opinion, must be dealt with as t 
physician treats his patient : the most nutritii 
food must not be permitted at first, in order to restd 
his strength, but that which is weaker and 1 
suited to his powers of digestion*. 

The more cautious of the French Leaguers a 

* To tliis, he nritf 8, hii King Lnd morpd him : " KI coancll 
que el nomlirar nl Cardinale pour Bey no derojcnsac la« o 
iecTctOB de Beamo y Cambraj. que Be hizierou quando Im L 
favor de V. Ud. ol la pretonsioD de V. Md. al durado de I 
of b de k Scüora lufanla al ducndo de Bretagna."- 
ViUeroy. M(=m. i. 130. 
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declared themselves in favour of this view, though 
ii\ion different grounds. Tb«y found that it con- 
curred with the resolutions of the last Estates, which 
they were of opinion should be finnly adiiered to. 
One of the ministers of Henry III., during the 
earlier part of his reign, and perhaps the ablest of 
thciu all, Villeroy, had now a seat in Majenne's 
council. He was ojsposed to Mayenne's arbitrary 
proceedings, and declared that lie would separate 
from him if he should attempt to distiu-b the ar- 
rangements already effected. 

Urged by representations on both sides, Mayenne 
at length yielded. The Cardinal of Bourbon was 
proclaimed King, under the title of Charles X., in 
solemn edicts, by the Parliaraeat, the Council of the 
Union, and the civic authorities. Thus was the 
pubhc authority in some measure arranged, but un- 
questionably in a most anomalous form. 

A prince was acknowledged as king, whose right 
was doubtful, and who was himself a poor prisoner, 
iu the power of the very man he was act up to oppose. 
His substitute was a powerful magnate, who was 
himself only deterred by the difficulty of the enter- 
prise, from stretching forth his own hand to the 
crown, and who was at the same time dejiendent 
upou foreign subsiches. Henry of Guise had received 
at one time or another three niilhons in gold from 
Spain; the Duke of Mayenne also had abeady 
received about eight himdred thousand gold-scudi 
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Without this money, neither would the former havt 
been able to elevate himself to the authority he had 
possessed, nor the latter to luaintaiu himself in tie 
position he occupied. It had always Iieen the prin- 
cipal object of their solicitude, to have the Spanish 
money placed in their own hands, and not to have tt 
distributed immediately amongst their companioitfi 
in arms, lest such a course should weaken 
(»crsonal authority. 

It was upon this very connection, above all oti 
that the influence of the Spanish ambassador 
yet he agreed with Mayenne in generalities oi 
lie did not pursue any object which could be pro^ 
perly called French, his aim was altogether of a 
universal character — the dominion of the rigorons 
Catholic idea, and still more of that of his King, 
the whole world. He was mysterious and subt 
his proceedings, and immoveable in his desi 
for the accomplishment of which he neglected 
means. The clergy and the mob were depcni 
upon him; the former for the sake of the clerical 
maxims ; and the latter, tumultuous and ladvi-ablL-. 
more eager for freedom than capable of appreciating 
it, easier to be induced to submit to privations than 
to yield contrilmtions, and perfectly content thai 
these should l>e made by others. 

However little this deserved tli 
zation, it yet ' ' 
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take the field id September, 1589, and which was 
composed of Swiss and Germans collected together 
by means of Spanish money, might have amounted 
to about twenty thousand men. Mayenne boasted 
that the Beamais must either fling himself into the 
sea, or he would in a short time lead him in chains 
through the Paubourg St. Antoine*. In Henry IV. 
however he fomid an enemy who was not only pre- 
pared for the worst, and determined to defend him- 
self to tlie very last, but also one who, beneath the 
appearance of levity and carelessness, possessed a 
profound, almost rehgious conviction of his rights. 
It was no mere phrase w^ith Henry, when he re- 
plied to a friend wlio drew his attention to the 
disproportion of his force compared with that of ids 
eueniies, that they must tak« his allies into con- 
sideration — God, and his good right. But he was 
at the same time a captain, who lived and moved 
in his camp, — aU effort, nerve, and courage. Beliind 
his intrenchments at Arr|ues, which he had thrown 
up with skill, and which he frequently defended 
himself, pike in hand, he was invincible, even when 
assailed by a force four times stronger than his own. 
The enemy found himself compelled to give way 

* The ' Vrai DigpourB de ce qui e'eet poas*! en rarmde juiqu'ä 
la fin de 1589. M£m. de U Liguc. iv. 49. contains an original and 
oontemporary narnitiTe of this circumatance: it is gifea uearly 
Terbntim in Cay et's ' Histoire Novpnnaire,' aa well aa in tlie 
' Hiit«irc dea Troubles,' of Mathien. Thnanus, 97-319, rcBts upon 
H also, and is frequently only a translation. 

N 2 
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before Henry, not only at Arques, but also at 
Dieppe, where a previous attempt had been made- 
It soon came to Henry's turn to take the initiative. 
The military men whom he Iind left before Paris now 
drew round him in greater numbers ; the English 
supported him, and by these means he foimd himself 
strong enough to appear once more in the open 
field. In the beginning of November he approached 
Piiris again, and took possession of a portion of the 
suburlis, and even his enemies were of opinion thai 
it was possible for him to force the city to a sur- 
render*. But his little army would have lost itself 
in the mazes of Paris, and his views lay uot in that 
direction. His idea was first of all only to get pos- 
session of the towns on the Loh-e, which had always 
been steadily attached to his predecessors. Mean- 
whUe he had the satisfaction of being recogniz«!, 
luori; solemnly than hitherto, as King of Franc* hj 
the parliament of Tours, and at the same time by a 
European power, the rcpubhc of Venice. After he 
had cleared Anjou and Maine of the Leaguers, and 
taken fresh assurance of Epemon's peaceable inten- 
tions, he directed his course once more towards the 
north of Fiance. He relieved and besieged towns, 
he cou()uered some, others he lost again, but npoD 
the whole tbc advantage was his. His frientls re- 
marked with admiration and astonishment that 



" Commenlarii ; " Sc Im' 
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within the space of two months he bad traversed 
with his artUJery one hundred and forty leagues. 
In the beginning of February he commenced the 
investment of Drcux. 

For a town so thoroughly devoted to the League, 
Mayenne felt that be must venture something, es- 
pecially since its fall would have endangered the 
capital. At the order of the King of Spain some 
Italian and Spanish troops, as well as some heavy 
Low Coimtry cavaby aud Walloon hackbiiteers, 
marched to his assistance from the Netherlands; 
he therefore resolved to risk a battle. 

In Paris the doctrine that there could be no com- 
munion with heretics, was renewed, and on the spe- 
cial groiuid tliat the Church had even commanded 
that they should be put to death. In the camp of 
Henry IV., on the other band, lioth CathoHcs and 
Protestants prayed for the legitimate King. In the 
districts which obeyed him processions took place 
as well as preachings. Henry himself regarded the 
coming conflict as the medium of God's judgement, 
almost in the same manner as the ancient Franks at 
Fontenoy. He prayed that God might bless his 
arms if it should conduce to tlie ivcll'are of France 
and of the Christian world, but, if otherwise, not to 
give him success. 

On the I4th of March, 1590, the two armies 
approached each other upon the plains of YvTy. A 
battle ensued, in which, although the resources of 
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modern warfare were brought into operation, ilif 
decisive force consisted, as of old, in the cavair)* 
It appeared as if Henry IV. must succiimlj to the 
superior force of the eTieniy; further and further 
backward was his white banner seen to retire, ant! 
the great mass appeared as if they designed to follow 
it. At length Henry cried out that those who did 
not wish to figlit against the enoniy might at teost 
turn and see him die*, and immediately plunged into 
the thickest of the battle. It appeared as if Ute 
Royalist gentry liad felt the old martial fire of their 
ancestry enkindled by these words and by the glanor 
that accompauicd them : raising one mighty shout 
to God, they threw themselves uiion the enemy, 
following their King, whose plume was now their 
banner. In this thtre might have been some dim 
principle of religious zeal, but that devotion to per- 
sonal aiithority, which is so powerful an elem 
in war and in policy, was wanting. The ] 
and religious energy of Henry's troops coiiqua 
the Leaguers. The cavalry were broken, scattered, 
and swept from the field, and the confused mannCT 
of their retreat so perplexed the infantry that they 
were not able to maintain their ground ; the Geniuu 
and IVench were cut down ; the Swiss surrendered. 
It was a complete victory for Henry IV. 

* So in the 'Disooura Veritable.' (ma irhich Ckyet dedm 
hü notices ; his TariÄtioris teenx to be drbitrarj. Tb« bc«t deMtip- 
tion by fu ii in the ' M^motres dc M.. Duplewii-Monwy.' n. SI. 
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" We have," said the PCing in one of his letters, 
" broken through the enemy, dispersed his cavab^', 
taken his infantry prisoQcrs, and captured his can- 
non and his white banner. How roughly we have 
handled his Burgundians ! (meaning the Spanish 
Netherlanders ;) God has shown that he favours 
right more than power*. 

The letters and poems in which otliers announce 
this victory sound like one great shout of triumph. 
Du Bartas composed an excellent and elaborate 
politico-religious admonition to the enemy in his 
military song of victory+. Henry IV. now directed 
his coitfse towards the capital in real earnest. It 
was, according to an expression of the time, the 
black in the target at which he aimed. By means 
of the garrisons of Mantes and Vernon he had 
interrupted the connection betiveen Paris and Nor- 
mandy. Soon after he took Corbeil upon the upper 
Seine, which was regarded as the key by which the 
city was supplied from the interior. He tlien cap- 
tured Lagny, by which he was enabled to close the 
Mame, and Creil, by which the Oise was com- 
manded. By the end of April the bridge of Cha- 
renton was in his hands, and his cannon planted 
upon Montmartre. The Parisians, he said, were 

■ " Dieu a d^lenuinö eelon »on liqailjJ." — Hteeuil do Lettre« 
Mi», do Henri IV., torn. iii. p. 1(19. " Dieu a monstre qu'il 
wmait mieni ie droit que la fort-o." — To De la Noue, Man'li U. 
1690, p. 1ÖI. 

t Cantique but la Vit-tflire d'Yvry : (Euvroa. Ö87. 
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disobedient children : so he miist show them the ml 
in one liand and tlie apple in the other, and then 
they would yield to him. He could not conceive 
how they could prefer to him, in the bloom of mas- 
culine vigour, with a victorious army before thrir 
gates, the old Spaniard, already broken with deadlj 
diseases, PhiHp II., at a distance, whose death was 
approacliing, and whose kingdom after that e^-cnt 
must fall in pieces. 

Before the battle many of the affluent inlia- 
bitauts of the city, and even a few members of the 
Government, had given expression to similar scd- 
timents", but the old hatred animated the : 
of the people nith undiminished power. It 
said that Henry IV . would come and take vei 
anee for St. Bartholomew's Day, and bathe 
arms to the elbows in blood. Tlie new Papal 
gate, Gaetano, whose views coincided with those 
Mendoza, caused the oath of union to be renew«! 
just before the battle, after a solemn reUgiou« ser- 
vice by all the city officials, from the Prevot des 
Marchands down to the standard-bearers in the 
different quarters, They swore never to ncknow* 
ledge a king who should not be a Catholic, 

• Letter of HcmloKa, March 6 ; " Siendo los rie« ittte b 
loi que maa deBSOim cl aucordarse «>n Beamtr. y los da n 
ealado y commiin pueblo son eoutrarios & i-llo y fi^rricniU« ■ 
defensa de la reli^on." May 6. tie rom&rkB, " 
loe mna priniTipalee BJcmpre el di-seoile arrardaroeenqne n 
loa ma« que tienen voi eu cosejoy mano en el gontano," 
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the population of the quarters repeated the oath. 
The theological faculty declared that Henry of 
Bourbon, even should he receive ecclesiastical ab- 
solution, could never be acknowledged as King ; 
and they held by this opinion now during the pro- 
gress of the siege. The distress caused by it in 
the city only helped to exalt the influence of the 
Spanish clerical party. The monastic orders made 
extraordinary efforts for the support of the poor, 
and the impression these made was doubled by the 
emaciated figures of the monks as they were seen 
coming out of their cloisters. Bernardino Mendoza 
sold his plate to purchase bread for the poor ; as 
the scarcity became more intense, he taught the 
people how to make food from oats, after the man- 
ner of the Scotch : he caused great cauldrons to be 
set up before his own house for cooking oatmeal 
porridge, and thus preserved the lives of thousands. 
As he passed through the streets he was greeted 
with cheers for the King of Spain. In May intelli- 
gence arrived that the Cardinal of Bourbon was 
dead ; and the effect of this upon the population 
was to revive, with redoubled power, their vdsli to 
subject themselves to the King of Spain. 

The opposite ideas however exhibited themselves 
also. A Huguenot woman wandered through the 
streets, and reproached the monks with their sins. 
She would no longer wear anything red, because 
the Legate appeared in clothing of that colour. She 
s 3 
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sang her psalms with a loud voice, aud the clergy, 
who tried to stop her, were astonished at her know- 
ledge of the Scriptures ; she poured ont her aspira- 
tious in the most vehement and beantifid prayers; 
she asserted that she had seen a human figure in 
the clouds, with a sword in his hand, and that 
had commanded her to tell the Duchess of M 
pensier that she ought not to use paint, and tM 
Cardinal Legate that he ouglit to make peace. She 
was one of the most beautiful wonieu in Paris, 
and closed her career by dying iu the hospital*. 
Amongst the multitude the Cathohc and Spanish 
notions retained their great predominance. 

In the beginning of August the famine had 
become so intolerable, that it was resolved ID 
city to send a deputation to Henry IV. The object 
was not so much to propose submission to his de- 
mands, as a general pacification, in which the King 
of Spain should be uicluded. Henry IV. auswered, 
that he did not wish his subjects to be indebted to 
the King of Spain for the peace they desiredf. 

The chief cause of the resolution which the pco- 

• L'Etoile, ii. 40. 

t " B«cuei) de ce qui e'eet pam6 en la Conf^reace do Sr. JL.ie 
Gondi et Arc^liev^que dc Lyon aveo Je Bai." — Üfm. de U Li|^. 
IT. 317. Coraeyo'e ' DJecoura bref et v^table des oluiaa« plu 
notables arriT^ee au Bi6ge de Paris,' ia credible aa far u «»■ 
(.•erae ffbat waa spoken publicly, but the maimer in wliiab kt 
mentions this miuion sbaws that bo vas unacqnaiiitvd «ilk ll 
negotiation« tbomaelvee. 
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plc maintained, was the intelligence promulgated 
by the preachers, that the prospect of Spanish assist- 
ance was near. Yet this assistance was constantly 
retarded, almost to the despair of Mendoza. At 
length, in the most critical and m-gent moment, it 
appeared. 

Philip II. had given money and enlisted foreign 
troops ; lie had also, again, sent a force of his own. 
Now he did more -. he ordered his nepliew Alexander 
Famese, of Parma, who was then engaged in sub- 
jugating the Netherlands, to postpone his proceed- 
ings in that country, and to march into France with 
his whole anny. 

As regarded himself, Alexander Famese was not 
favourable to such a step. According to his view, 
France and Spain ought to maintain friendly rela- 
tions, and for a hostile movement against Henry IV. 
the present moment appeared to him, at least, un- 
suited. Besides this, he intended, in the coiu^e of 
the summer, which was very dry, and therefore 
favourable for his operations, to make an attempt 
upon Holland and Zealand. It was impossible for 
him however at the same time to invade France 
and to overpower the Netherlands, and should lie 
attempt both objects, he would be unable to attain 
either of them. At the Spanish court meanwhile 
that vast complication of all the Cathohc interests 
was the object of steady contemplation. King 
Philip and his Council of State fostered moreover 
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the opinion that Spain could never have \ 
Henry of Navarre. Should he win Paris, 
the city the crown, nothing could in that 
vent hira from rushing with his Huguenots, intoxi- 
cated with victory, upon the Netherlands, or Italy, 
or even upon Spain itself; while by attacking him 
in France, the Netherlands would be most eftectu- 
ally defended*. The Duke of Pariua was somewhat 
displeased that the necessities of the war should 
be judged and decided by the cabinet at a distance 
from tlie scene of operations ; but when the will of 
the King was deciai^ely announced, and the necea- 
sary funds sent, he had no alternative but to obey. 

He first of all put Mayenne's army, which had 
not let itself be shut up within the walls of Paris, 
into a condition for taking the field, nud then 
himself passed the French borders in the middle 
August, 1590. 

He was received everywhere as the pril 
leader of the League, and the money destined 
its support passed entirely through his hands; upon" 

• For this I have drami from ' Gulielmi Dondini Bonoitieiini r 
Soc. JcBu Eifltoria de rebus in Gallia gftilis &b Alex&Ddro Fu- 
nesio, Parmas et Placentis Ducre III., supremo Bclgii pTsfcvbi. 
(Nuremberg, 1675), p. IIH, who liad valuable »ourcc« ofukTumi» 
Hon : according to page 259 lie had aoeesa to tho IMaij of Alex- 
ander of Parrua. " Hispaiii IriumTiri (namely Meadoc^ UtfMi 
and Taaaia} ita uiun fcedejatia agobant tit od AleundniB nim- 
root omnia, communicatisque inde eonsilüs «mimaixw ad F 
litfTus Hnmnt ; quic nobis Ut«riB ad intima conailiorum [ 
cenda adjumento fufre." 
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his approach to Laon, the keys of the city were pre- 
sented to hüö upon a silver salver. On the way 
to Means, he was met at Lizy by Mayenne, and a 
general review of their troops took place ; the 
numbers of tlie army amounted to seventeen thou- 
sand infantry and four thousand cavahy*. The 
Spaniards sliowed a certain military elegauce which 
astonished the French, and many of them seemed to 
be aware, for the first time, that there was a civihzed 
world bcyoud the boundaries of Frnuce. The united 
army now moved in the direction of Paris. Alex- 
ander Farnese was commissioned either to relieve 
the city, or, if he should find it already captured, to 
seek out the enemy amidst its smoking ruins. 

But liis mere approach was decisive, and the inha- 
bitants of Paris were astonished when, on the morn- 
ing of the 3Üth of August, the enemy was no longer 

• " Spcctaculi frcquentia major ad oppidiini Lisioci fiiit, nbi 
at lurtraretiir ftpderatorum exeroitns prinii ct sei'uudi agrainig 
M>pue inttr Famesium et Maineum . . . convenpraut." — De rebua 
m Galliü gt^stia ab Alex. Fanieaio, p. 21S. Tu8bU, niio did not 
know the name of the placf, deecribee it as " pagus quidnm, qui 
est in media quasi Meautii via," i.e. between Meaox andLa Fert^ 
Uilon. (De TasBiB, Commentarii, p. 505.) We Kt' here &l«o Itow 
difficult it is to asL'ertBJQ uumbera. Taaaiei, in a letter dated LagDj, 
Beptember 3, gires the armj of the prince at 12,000 infantry 
uid 2400 cavalrj-, and that of Mayenne at 6000 infantry and 
3000 eBTulry ; (he mue1«ra were not complete. Tassis remarlu 
t^t so powerful an army bad not been seen in Frauix' since llio 
laat great war (1559) ; be ealculatee the army of the King at 
16,000 iufuntiy and 4000 cavalry; others make rbe cav&lr; 
Binoaut to 7O0O. 
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visible before the city. All rushed to the walls, in 
order to convince themsc;Ives of the fact; some im- 
mediately joined processions, which were formei 
without delay; others betook themselves to thecal 
where they rejoiced at finding a few tents not 
gether empty, whilst innumerable waggons, laden 
with 9\ipplie8 of provisions, covered all the roads 
leading to the gates of Paris in unbroken lines. 

Henry had found it impossible to continue the 
beleaguering of the city, and at tlie same time U> 
withstnnd the advancing enemy, The latter object 
appeared to liim the most urgent and itronibdng, 
and he therefore broke up his camp, detennii 
to force tlie Duke of Parma to a battle in 
open field. Henry's infantry was not quite so 
merous, and far from being in as good condition 
that of the enemy, but he placed all his hopes 
the superiority of his cavalry. There were in 
camp four thousand IVench gentlemen, who wished 
for a pitched battle with no less eagerness than their 
ancestors in the old Flemish and English 
Henry IV., who himself ventured very close 
enemy, in order to observe his movernents, 
camped uj)on the heights of Chelles, directly 
posite to hira, and in his way. He felt 
fortmiate when he saw a detachment from the 
enemy take post upon the opposite heights on the 
morning of the 2nd of December, and putting 
themselves in order as if determined to accept 
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battle. He believed that he saw the Star of Yvry 
beaming upon him. We perceive from hia letters 
that his whole soul was resolved upon the impend- 
ing event, — that he was fully determined to keep 
his grouud, and to die ratheir than yield to the 
enemy. With these intentions he advanced into 
the plain, in order to give the enemy a better op- 
portunity of commencing the attack. 

It had never been Farnese's intention however, 
although he was vehemently urged to it by the im- 
patience of the French Leaguers, to risk the fate of 
the whole enterprise upon one battle. He was not 
indebted for his previous successes to the fortune 
of the battle-field, but to well-chosen ])osition3 in 
strongly fortified places, skilful movementa. and 
persevering sieges. Although the constituent ele- 
ments of both armies had much in common, yet 
were they almost the representatives of two distinct 
systems of tactics, standing opposed to each other. 
In the army of the King the chief strength con- 
sisted in the French nobility, who came into the 
field voluntarily, and, without pay, attached them- 
selves to the service of tlieir lawful sovereign with 
unconditional devotedncss, and thirsted for the re- 
nown of battle only. The strength of Farnese's 
array consisted, on the otiier hand, in paid veteran 
troops, — Spanish, Walloon, Italian, and German 
regiments, which constituted a firmly miited and 
easily directed militarj' l)ody. The object of the 
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Duke's movements was merely to occupy the King, 
and meanwhile to capture Lagny, one of the most 
iniportnnt places in his possession, aiid which pre- 
vented the approach of supplies to Paris by llic 
Mame, as well as from the camp. Having suc- 
ceeded in this, he coolly left things to take tl 
course. He remained immoveable, even 
Henry made a rapid movement upon Paris, 
attempted an assault upon the suburbs ; he knew 
well that that could lead to nothing further, llenn 
meanwhile could not sustain a war of this kind, 
his talent was iiot developed for it, and tlie con- 
dition of his troops rendered it impossible. Thft 
impatience of the nobility to leave the army, 
that the prospect of a battle, which they di 
so eagerly, and which had drawn them together, 
vanished, was equal to their former alacrity*. The 
letters remain in which they represent to their king 
and leader how much they had doue for him, what 
losses they had suffered, and how necessary it was 
for them to return to their homes for the pi 
of ordering their domestic affairs, and promi 
to return to him again, Henry IV. knew hy 
perience that it would be vain to endeavour 
withstand such a desire, and therefore, 

• To Montmorency, October 8, Lctlr. Min», üi. S( 
use humeur que je ue suis jiaa h cett« heurc de ivooimaiD«. 
m'estant apiTtu asaez de fois qu'its n'cn rcvienncut jonui« et or 
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it was but the middle of December, he divided his 
army. He dismissed the nobility to their several pro- 
vinces ; with the auxiharies be garrisoned the forti- 
fied places, and a body of select troops he kept by 
himself in order to maintain the petty war to which 
his operations were reduced. In this manner did 
the campaign, in despite of all liis efforts and vic- 
tories, torn out to his disadvantage. A few simple 
observations will sliow how large and overwhelm- 
ing a share the Spaniards had m bringing about 
these results. Bernardino Mendoza held the Pa- 
risians together during the siege. The arrival of 
the Prince of Parma raised the siege of the capital, 
and his strategic movements occasioned the disso- 
lution of the royal army. In Paris preparations 
were made, by the advice of Rlayemie, to receive 
the victorious general with the greatest festivities ; 
and many a lady flattered herself with the prospect 
of making a coui^uest of the hero around whom 
beamed the double glory of victory and rehgion. 
Alexander of Parma withdrew trom it aU. Once 
only, and that incognito, did he visit the city. It 
was enough for him that by the conquest of Cor- 
beil he had made the Seine fet^e, and thus provided 
for the supply of provisions to the capital. Having 
accomplished that, he directed his march once more 
towards the Netherlands. Henry followed him on 
his return, and occasioned him some loss. He had 
maintained his position in the provinces, and now 
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again took possession of Corbeil, and conqoered 
Chartres, but he was not yet king of France, not 
could lie by any means be regarded as the fiiBl 
military lender in the world, as his flatterers would 
have had him to believe. 

He said that it was money only which made the 
difference betweeu him and tlie Prince of Panna, 
and that with better pecuniary resources he would 
also have been able to maintain his army in the field 

It is very certain that an army like that of the 
Spaniards, and a general like the Prince of Parms, 
would have been impossible without regular [tav 
The silver of Potosi contributed to develope the 
spirit of standing armies in Euroj)«; but an nrgu- 
nized state system, and stable political arrange- 
ments, were also necessary to it. At this period 
how greatly did the Spanish monarchy apjK-ar to 
transcend the French kingdom ! — the Ibmier cm- 
bracing South America, Eastern Asia, the Pyrenean 
and Apennine peninsulas, proceeding on tbe con- 
tinent from victory to victory, united by a 
principle, armed and prepared in the best mai 
the latter, without subordination, troops, or Di 
torn with internal contentions, vacillating betwefn 
two religious pai-tles. After the Duke of Pamw' 
successes, things wore in part an appearance 
the French kingdom were about to be absorbed 
the system of the Spanish monarchy, and to b 
a dependency of the Sjianish crown. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

PREPONDERANCE OP THE SPANIARDS ffl FRANCK 
— PHINCIPLES OF THE LEAGUE AND OF SPAIN. 

Bernardino Mendoza had formed the design of 
Qiaking France a province ot" the great Catholic 
monarchic system, which, under his king, was to 
govern Emope and the colonies. 

Since the death of Henry III. the idea of making 
the King of Spain Protector of France had been 
mentioned in all the negotiations with Mayenne, 
who in general appeared to concur in the proposal. 
A tbrmal act was already prepared and submitted 
for signature. The negotiations were especially 
difficult with regard to defining the rights of 
the Protector. Mendoza requii-ed that he should 
have almost sovereign authority. The Minister 
of the Protector was to take part in the Council 
iu affairs of state, of war, and of finance ; and, after 
the death of Charles X-, the succession to the 
throne was to be regulated in accordance with the 
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will of the Protector, whose rights were still to 
continue*. 

It is easy to conceive that though Mayeniie aiid 
his council, especially Villeroy, luiglit uinke some 
difficulty in subscribing to articles which iuvoKed 
their own subordination to the Spanish aniliftssa- 
dor, Mendoza did not give up his object on that 
account; he still hoped to accomplish it through 
the aid of the multitude. ■ 

Prom RIendoza's letters we learn the nature and 
mode of his diplomatic demagogic activity, 
members of the civic association and tlie Prevot 
Marchands used to visit him, in order to ask 
his advice. His transactions with them were 
ever very cautious, What he wished to accom] 
he never proposed as his own idea; "for the 
French," said he, "are jealous of everything that 
does not come firom theraselvesf". He spoke to 

• " Pnnctos que se apuntBron para concierto en las jontiu qni- 
ha arido entrc ol Ihique de t^m&ine j noBOtros ;" in the pape» of 
Sinumcos. The Orot daiuc indicates, " que el partito Can 
pode la proteci'ion de 8. M. como remedio unico de bi 
another, " que fle pongan en eiecui^ion lo« puncto« & que o 
la Liga;" in the same manner the promises coneenünj! S 
Further, " Anadiernsso a osto la intervcneion de d 
Protector en lo« eonsejos do eatado gueixa y hacienda ; la ^ 
gacion de nunca tratur & dcterminiir cobq de la si 
reyno en caso de muerte del Cardino] sin intcireneion del S 
tector, et estendar &, proteecion en cahefa de la <.■• 
pana." I leave it undecided, vchother Alcndoza actually p 
hU this in ao many words. 

t Mendozs, October 30. 1589. The disposition of the B 
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them of what he wished to propoae, as if it were 
a report he had heard. His friends tlien repeated 
it in the meetings of their party ; and, in a short 
time, others made their appearance at his resi- 
dence, to lay befoi-e liim as something they deemed 
advisable the very opinion that had at first pro- 
ceeded from himself. He theo spoke in favour of 
it, and the matter was after^vards debated in the 
more numerous assemblies, where it assimied by 
degrees the form of a resolution. Mendoza swayed 
the members of the Sorbonne in a special manner : 
they were, at that time, men of httle learning or 
intellect; but they possessed a certain fluency of 
speech, and in that their whole taleTit consisted : 
they thus furthered his views. His influence was 
all the more effective, the more completely it was 
concealed. 

Soon after the re-appearance of Henry IV. in the 
subm'bs of Paris, on which occasion a few of his ad- 
herents had displayed some activity, the question 
was examined in the assemblies of the League, 
whose chief and fundamental principle it was that 
under no circumstances could a reconcUiation take 
place with him, in what manner they could defend 
themselves against him by force. It was observed, 
that for this imrpose, there were only two resources, 
either to unite all the French Catholics, or to entrust 

noa "estar soEpcrhoso del estrangero. por dim que aja mencBter 
an «mulad, no satiafazieudolus Duda qui' no aea de ro Dscion." 
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themselves wholly to the King of Spain ; and thai 
as the former was unattainable, on account of tk 
oblivion into which the interests of religion had 
fallen with so many, the latter only remained, and 
they must assure themselves of the King of Spain's 
protection. Here, too, it was proposed that KJitg 
Philip II. should in aU form be named Protwrlor 
of France*. Objections were not wanting to tliis 
course, but they were all removed by Mendoza apd 
his Mends. 

It was objected that King Philip would introduce 
tbe Spanish Inquisition, fill the offices of the state 
with foreigners, demand unusiial subsidies, and op- 
press the country with his troops; that he mighl 
perhaps make himself master of the French towns, 
and that there woidd be a danger of the entirr 
nobility's renouncing his authority. 

To this it was answered that the boards of 
hearth-money were more severe than the Spanish 
Inquisition ; the native troops often more violent 
than the Spanish ; as to other attempts, thev coiiW 
be warded off by means of the Estates Gt-ncrsl , 
and that, as to the French towns, they had morf 
to fear from England than from Spain. Amongst 
many of the Fn;nch, whose religious feelings were 
excited to a high pitch, ecclesiastical zeal so oom- 

* " luconuDoditi^g. qu-'auminB düpnt pouvoir admiir r o 
appcUo I'Kspa^ol conime ]irot4>cttur de noelre Koj et n 
16B9: Arohivea of SimaacaJj. 
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pletely predominated over tlieir wonted national 
ambition, that they could calmly contemplate the 
possibility of a great loss of territory. With less 
extent, it was said, the kingdom, if once purged 
from atheism and heresy, would be able to do more 
for itself, and to contribute more to the welfare of 
Christendom than it otherwise could, even if it pos- 
sessed all Asia*. 

There was still one cause of hesitation ; the pos- 
sibility that by adopting this course the French 
might fall imder the government of the Spaniards. 
Mendoza endeavoured to remove it by saying that 
the administration of a great monarchy was con- 
ducted something like the government of a mo- 
nastic order, which was constituted out of many 
nations, though united under one head. An Itahan 
guardian coidd not issue orders to the French ; nor 
a French to the Germans ; each brother was a fo- 
reigner to aU who were not of his nation, and yet 
all mianimously acknowledged the suprt'ine chief of 
the Order. The Constitution of Spain, he said, 
was similar to this; and that to the great advan- 
tage of the provinces. It was manifest, for exam- 
ple, that the ' county' of Burgundy was more pros- 
perous under the Spanish government than the 

* "Qtmnd le royaume seroit de moindre fteoduc qu'il n'est, 
est ce qu'iStaut repurgö d'Ußr^sie et d'athi^iBnie, il pouiroit pit» 
faire de bien it ta n5publique et a soi-nL^me, qu'il ue pouTBit taire 
fkvec Lb I'orruptioD prdsL-ute quoad il Bcroit plua grand que tout« 
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' duchy' of Burgundy under tbat of France ; and 
that the i]ihal)itauts of Artois were in better cir- 
cumstances than those of Picardy, It ia in fefl 
extremely probable that the condition of the neigh- 
boiu-ing French-speaking Spanish provinces, which 
was in general satisfactory, lent weight to the rqjii 
sentations of Mendoza ; at all events he succeetk 
in bringing the citizens by degrees to a compM 
adoption of liis opinions. 

He hoped that he would be able to win the Cal 
lie nobility also, and reckoned especially upon t 
example and influence of the Count de Brissac, I 
the accompUshment of that object. He 
mended him to the King for a reward, and also tl 
Prevot des Marchands, who had formed a pari 
through his friends amongst the citizens. He I 
commended the citizens simply to guard them« 
against the nobility, but not to arouse the [ 
hostilities, which might be in the highest du 
ruinous. 

The question was discussed very seriously 
Maycnne and liis council. The Duke attach! 
great importance to his being acknowledged as t 
head of his bouse, and once actually said thai 1 
would be an obedient subject to King Philip I 
The other members of tlie council, which he Imff" 
recently formed, gave the prominence to general 
principles. They were not opposed to the recogni- 
tion of Pliilip U. as Protector of France; 
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required that he should then come forward, not 
merely as an ally, but formally as generalissimo, 
and take the cause entirely into bis ovm hands, 
Mendoza answered, that that woiUd occasion such 
prodigious expense, that the King could not in re- 
turn be content with being simply acknowledged 
as Protector, but must require certain prerogatives 
of sovereignty. Tlie French hesitated to bind them- 
Belves to a definitive confirmation of sucli rights; 
they remarked that all which Philip did for France 
conduced to the advantage of the Catholic religion, 
and so far to his own advantage. Mendoza an- 
swered, that the cause must, beyond all comparison, 
be of more interest to the JhVench ; he presumed 
they did not wish to cease to be CathoUcs, or that 
they desired to abandon Paris to the enemy ; but 
where, he asked, was the man amongst them, who 
could at the same time preserve religion and the 
state? 

Mendoza had no doubt but that he would at 
length attain his object. Sometimes he appears fidl 
of enthusiasm, at the prospect about to open for 
his prince ; the gates of a foreign kingdom would 
be opened to him by ita own citizens ; he would 
speedily unite it with his other crowns, or, if he 
preferred that course, he might bestow it upon a 
third party. 

The notion of the Spanish protection met amongst 
the civic members of the League with uncon- 

VOL. II. ■ o 
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ditioiial approval, unrestrained by any long invw- 
tigation. As long as the King-Cardinal Charles X. 
lived, the ambassador discouraged every manifesta- 
tion, for during the lil'etime of one who had been 
acknowledged King by himself, Philip II. could not 
receive them as his vassals. After the death of 
Charles, during the siege, everything appeared ready 
for the subjection of France to the King of 8pait), 
and Mendoza only complained that he was not com- 
missioned to carry it into effect*. The induence of 
the Duke of Panna did not operate altogether in 
accordance with the ambassador's views. Mayennc 
effected arbitrary alterations in the city; still all this 
did not prevent a formal offer of submission I 
Philip's authority from reaching Madrid in 1591 
The instnictions are in existence with which tlMT* 
Sorbonne sent the Franciscan Mnttco Agtiiire to 
Kiiig Philip, furnished with full power to eutreit 
him to take under his protection the city of Pai 
true to God, obedicut to the Apostolic See, devol 
to the King of Spain, and the Mother of Learning' 
and to preserve it from the cniel enemies of the 
Cathohc rehgion. The members describe thvm- 
sclves as the theologians whom God had set ovt 
his people, Aguirre asserted that the cities i 

'MaTcti22; " EataTillB y & su imitacionotras muabw bm 
por Fchnracenlns manoK dc V. Md." May lt>. be iiit«mij)I«d ll 
nef;otiaticmfl witli tli« Culliolica, nlio miXj wished " dp entngafi 
A V. Mil. Bin por no teiiir orden de V, Md., n! dor me de Flüub 
claridad dol tiempo preciao cq que podran venir bs fucrvas." 
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Paris, Orleans, Aiuiena, Beaiivais, Peromie, Sens, 
Soissons, Meaux, and Chartres, Imd through their 
delegates requested the doctors to consider the 
means of saving tlieni, and certainly it would be 
difficult to express themselves more submissively 
than he does in their names. " They have com- 
missioned me," he says, " to cast myself at your 
Majesty's feet, and to implore you to take pity upon 
them, to forget the many injuries their forefathers 
bave done to the Catholic crown, to turn upon them 
an eye of favour, to accept them as joiu' vassals, to 
come to their aid, and henceforth to govern tbem*." 

The distress and danger of the city, which con- 
tinued after the siege had been raised, contributed 
not a Httle to this step. As Henry continued to re- 
peat from time to time his attempts on Paris the 
prevailing faction of the Sixteen determined, in Fe- 
bruary, 1591, not altogether with the good-wUl of 
Mayenne, that a garrison of Spaniards and Neapo- 
litans should be received within the walls ; their 
safety from the enemy, and at the same time the 
defence of the city, appeared to depend upon 
Spanish assistance alone. Affairs proceeded in a 
similar manner in the provinces; in the majority of 
places the League was able to maintain itself only 
by the assistance of Spanish and Italian forces. 

Charles Emmanuel of Savoy had, before the ca- 

* " Kecibs de baxo de au prot^ctrion alaciudaddi? Parü, ponga 
loB ojog de la clemeacia un ellos, y loB reciba por sua rasallos." 
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tastrophe at Blois, promised to come to the asskf 
mice of the League, as soon as Henry III. shoi 
unite himself with the King of Navarre. It i 
only the successful progress of the Royal arms ill 
the spring of 1589, and the dread of a day of v 
geance, that held him back at that time. After t 
murder of Henry III, he gave free course to I 
ambition. He even fancied that as grandson ( 
Henry II. he might lay claim to the crown ; 
He caused homage to be rendered to him in ! 
kizzo, and the lihes evtn*j'whcre vanished before t 
wliite crosses, Meanwhile the Estates of Provew 
rloaely pressed by the adherents of Henry IV. 
only sustained by the assistance of the Duke, 
mally elected him as their Count and Sovereig 
On this occasion they never thought of their ancienr' 
connection with the German empire — of their rela- 
tions with the house of Lorraine, from whom the 
jirovince had been wrested with violence, for the 
purpose of uniting it in a tjTannical manner with 
the crowu of France. They now, as they declared, 
knew no one who coidd protect them from the 
heretics and their patrons, except the Christian and 
Catholic, the victorious and good Duke of SavoyiJ" 
they entreated him to accejit them as his vassals, iT 
protect their fi-eedom, and to maintain the Cathol 
faith*. In the middle of November, 1590, Chi 

• The flpcech from which these words btp talion i 
from the Mt'uioir« of Von Mauraj-, spcretary of La, V»lett<i, 1^ 
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Emmanuel made his solemn cntrauce into ALx as 
Count of Provence and Forcalquier. Although he 
declined all marks of lionour reserved for the Kings 
alone, in other respects he acted as sovereign of the 
country ; he formed a council, appointed officers, 
and summoned the Estates. The royalist governor 
of the province. La Valette, was not however tliereby 
deposed ; although it was impossible for his master 
to come to his aid, yet Montmorency from Lan- 
guedoc, and especially Lesdiguieres from Dauphinü, 
rendered hhn assistance. In order to overpower 
him, the Duke betook himself to Marseilles, where 
he was joyfully received, and set sail for Spain, 
whence he returned in July, 1591, with flfteeu 
galleys freighted with Spanish auxiliary troops, ile 
reduced the strong place of Bfrre, and made him- 
self, if not master of the province, yet, with his 
adherents there, very powerful. 

Languedoc presented a complete example of the 
manner in which the provinces were broken up into 
parties, and how they waged war with one another. 

The Leaguers, under the Duke of Joyeuse, held 
some of the principal towns, such as Toulouse and 
Narbonne ; a portion of the provincial nobility was 

Dupleii, Honry IV., 81. — He «saortB that Charles Emmanuel 
made tlun appointment the eole condition of his further awistanc«, 
a oircuroslance which GuichenOD, who otherwise follows him (736). 
did not derm it advisable to repeat. Papon, 'Histoire de Frovenee.* 
ia not so well informed as might have been expected. He makes 
too muoh litcraiy pretension for a provincial histoi;. 
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on their side. Ou the other hand, Mont])ellia'^ 
Beziers, all the Protestant towns and districts, wi 
the most renowned names amongst the ancient no- 
bility, attached themselves to Montmorency, who 
was so closely connected with Henry IV. Each 
party held assembly of their estates twice a year, 
which exercised authority in their districts over tie 
ecclesiastical and secular revenues and the doi 
of the King. They also granted some supplies, 
that the governors were able to maintain Croopid 
both horse and foot, and even some ships upon 
the coast. Montmorency was the more powerful of 
the two, for he obtained a large amount of money 
from the salt-works in his district ; he main- 
tained four thousand cavalry, about four thousand 
infantry, aud four vessels of war, which cruiseil; 
in the neighboiuing waters ; he also possessed 
greatest number of havens. His aggressions 
voked Philip H., and in the summer of 1590 
sent a body of German mercenaries, under 
Jerome Lodron, to Narbonne, to assist the Ci 
lies*. Amongst these troops were a number 



* In the ArcliiveB of Sinutnca« [at Parie) theie PeporU a 
be found, directed to the King, and <'oinpoaed in I 
language. The foUowinK extract nil! cost a light upon ti 
tranHactionn : — " Quests maitina." he t&jB, on September 1 
1S90, " tratlando con il Diicra di Jojoaa e suo laogotenenl« g^ 
aeralu eopra il particolaru ili Leuc«!«. gti prapoai, in eato Ä> 
la 81 piglia«Be, le ai c-oiiBentiriano che segb niett«Me pntidio di 
Alcmanni o the si iapianaaBe, nii haiinu rispuxlo ['he ii 
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GcrmaD gunners, whom the Archduke Ferdinand 
had enlisted, — artillerists and founders from Nu- 
remberg and Augsburg, and all descriptions of 
High-Gerraan artisans. In order to teach the 
French how to deal with heretics, a regiment of 
Spaniards were also sent by way of Roussillou. 
With these auxiliaries Joyeuse obtained the supe- 
riority, and took a good number of royalist castles. 
Carcassonne also, on account of which so many 
battles had been fought, fell into his hands. 

In a similar manner the Duke of Mercceur and 
the Prince of Dombes contended for the mastery 
in Brittany. Here also there were two assemblies 
opposed to each other, that of the Leaguers at 
Nantes and that of the Royalists at Rennes ; nor 
was the interference of the King of Spain wanting : 
he sent a corps of five thousand men, under Juan 
de Aguila, to the assistance of the League. It is 
very remarkable that the Duke of Mercceur, who 
oonsidered that he had hereditary claims upon Brit- 
tany in right of his consort, shoidd have attached 
himself to the King of Spain, although he knew 
that Philip, after long consultation with doctors of 
both the civil and canon law, had resolved to claim 
this duchy also for his daughter. The contradiction 
is however not so glaring as it appears to be. The 

caeo fftrebbono qiieUo che S. M. commaudaflse." He sent al 
the same lime a plau of " Leueate, caaendo frontiers buoua per U 
Spagna." 
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Duke declared that lie ouly wished to see the claims 
üf the Spanish Court made out clearly, when he 
ivould acknowledge theui, and serve the King with 
perfect fidelity ; but, on the otlier hand, should 
Philip be triumphant in the great contest, he would 
be just and fair enough to take the claims of the 
Duchess into consideration, and would no doubt 
leave him the government of the province, with fuü 
authority. To these proposals the Spanish Court 
was very ready to agree, for it was desirable to esta- 
blish the Infanta's right of succession, even if the 
other objects contemplated should not be accom- 
plished, for in that case Mercoeur, as deputy of 
Philip II,, would \)c able to present the iuiiepen- 
dence of the duchy under Spanish protection*. 
Under these conditions the Duke opened the port 
of Blavet to the Spanish auxiliaries. Ilie fort of 
Port Louis arose afterwards from the fortifications 
which they erected theref. The Duke then ob- 
tained the superiority over his antagonist in the 
province, and his assembly of Estates was : 
better attended. Notwithstanding some a 



* " Copia del papel, qoe dio en Fraucee Fraj Mirc«Uii, C 
(le la ordon de Sao Domingo, embiado pur el Itui|UC 
curio," sa wt'll as a miniiterial resolution, eipressly aiiproT« 
by riiiljp II.. in which it is stated that if Bt^arn ahould o" 
the erown, " Mercurio qo bo podria conserrar j mi 
teuiendo et fjovomo en nombre do riiyo es de dcrecho el d 
y debaio del acnparo y fuerzas de S. M." 

t Daru, ' Hisloire de Bretagne,' torn. iii. p. 310. 
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from England, the Royalists lost one place and one 
leader after another. Amongst others who fell was 
De la Noue, a Breton by descent, and the man in 
whom Henry IV. placed his greatest confidence. 
He was slain at the storming of the Castle of Lam- 
balle ; on the day on which it took place, he adorned 
his helmet with a branch of laurel, remarking that 
that was the only reward to be expected from this 
contest, 

In NormMidy treaties were entered into here 
and there between the Leaguers and the adherents 
of Henry IV., so that each party might cultivate 
their lands undisturbed. A. fresh division arose 
amongst the Leaguers themselves ; Villars, who held 
possession of Havre-de-Gmce, and Tavannes, who 
was master of Rouen, regarded each other \vith the 
most dcatlly hatred ; each mshed to expel the other 
from the province, and they vied in calling on the 
Spaniards for aid*. 

As the League was originally a union of the 
Spaniards with the independence of the powerful 
goveniors, so it continued. All these men were 
greatly disposed to acknowledge King Philip either 
as Protector or even as King of France, and at all 
events to recognize his authority over the Crown. 

• Salazar : "Desde luego por bu pnrte nombrcrfi & V. Mil. 
por proteetor de »quel reyno, ayuderi que la viDa y Jo demfl» 
de in gorieruo lo aigue, y ä bu tiempo, qiiondo nya fLuidaineDt<j. 
tAiabiein entiende de nombrar V, Md. por protet-tor de aquo! 

o3 
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Tavannes said that notliing could be more ju«tl 
since Philip was descended originally from a Frendi^ 
house. Villara promised at least not to oppose it. 
Mercteur and Joyeuse were bound to hijii by their 
(}osition, Tlie Duke of Savoy could desire nothing 
better ; the authority of a friendly and nearly related 
monarch would have powerftilly sustained his own. 

But the principal question, and that which gene- 
rally occupied the thoughts of the party, was what 
should be done with respect to the Crown itself. 

The most extraordinary notions were passing 
through the minds of the members of the Sorbonne. 
As the calling of an Assembly of the Estates would 
be accompanied with great difficulties, they held 
that it was not im|)racticable that a king should be 
chosen in the camp by the soldiery, as in the time« 
of the Romans or the Franks. Were it for the 
advantage of religion, they would not shrink even 
from the idea of allowing monarchy to faD alto- 
gether, and dividing the kingdom into a few gnat 
priucipahties*. 

This last notion was rejected by the c-ntire UnSfl 
versity, because the partition woidd be the cause a 
incessant domestic war. The choice of a mom 
they declared to be in their opinion indispensahl 

• " Si oogi non posannt Bolita coniitia, res tranaigi ( 
trcnei electione more Romanoruin et priacomm etialD F 
Quitquid fial, omninb procurandum hoetiii exitinin. t 
archii conservandä bitc ile divideodä agatnr." — 
cultatis ThtHjlogicw,' in the Paper« oF Siniwict«. 
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for the nobility would only reunite around a king. 
The right of election they adjudged to the Estates, 
even if these could not be brought together out of 
all the provinces*. Were Phihp II. a younger 
man, thby continued, the crown should be offered 
to himself, or, if he had two sons, to one of them ; 
but as the case now stood, the proper course was 
to raise to the throne some prince who would be 
agreeable to the King of Spain, and to whom he 
might give his daughter in mnrriage. 

The council of the sixteen united quarters of 
Paris expressed opinions almost identical with those 
of the University. They declared to King Philip 
that the Catholics had but one wish, and that was 
to see him rule over them ; but if this could not be, 
he might at least send tliem Lis daughter Isabella, 
and select a consort for her. They were persuaded 
that she would prove as fortunate a queen for 
France as Blanche of Castille, the mother of St. 
Louis, in former daysf. Amongst tlie subscrip- 
tions to this resolution the name of Boucher stands 
prominent, and attracts attention by the large cha. 
racters in which it is written. Nor docs it appear 
that opinion was difterent in the other towns. The 
Provincial of the Jesuits, and the Gnardiiin of the 

• DUeuraos Universitatia : " Kequf ob»ltire ileljct ililGculU^ 
oonToeandi Slatus, cum ii Hufficiant qui er unltia popuJu facilt' 
poaBunt convocari, nev fowan eipedirct ut ex universe regno con- 
venirent." 

+ Compare Cay.'t, Ane. Cdl. Ivii. 239. 
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Franciscans of Orleans, travelled to Spain and u- 

sured King Philip of the adhesion of all llie tomiB. 

If it be asked how it was possible that opini(»)a 

of this kind could haye met with approval, the fae(| 

may become in some measure compreheusible whei 

we consider that the ancient principle of govenimeDt 

by estates now co-operated with the religious tiotiont 

of the time. They had no wish to subject themselves 

to the absolute authority of the King of SjHun, but 

rather under his protection to carry into practice 

their own ideas of reform, and of a system uf estates. 

Even in the agrcemeut with Majeune mention WM 

made of that reform in the judicial and tinancc ai 

ministrations which had been previously demanded 

a thousand times. There were other proposals wlach 

contemplated the firm establishment of the freedom 

of the Estates upon a secure basis for the future. 

According to tliese the States General should be 

sembled at regular intervals, and should not onlf , 

exercise the power of legislation in its widest extenlt] 

^_ but also regulate the finances. The King was 

^^fe have no power to raise troops without their conseott' 

^H nor was he to appear in tlieir assemblies until thi 

^H resolutions had been completed ; and these resol 

^H tions he was not only to confirm, but to swear tfj 

^^M clause by clause. The exclusive Catholic id« 

^H fonned an essential principle of this constitutioBk 

^H All alliances with un-Catholic powers were prohi» 

^^M bitcd to the King under pain of losing liis crown, 
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and especially any connection with the Ottomans. 
U()on the requisition of the Estates, he was to place 
himself at the head of a crusade against cither the 
former or the latter. The nobility were to render 
their services on such an occasion at their own 
charge, and on this condition only sliould they re- 
tain their privileges. It appeared as if the eccle- 
siastical idea were the only foundation for all poh- 
tical regidations. 

The sketch of a constitution laid before the King 
of Spain in the year 1591, and which was recom- 
mended for his adoption in the event of liis accept- 
ing the Crown himself, is worthy of notice. Its 
articles were to be confirmed in authentic charters 
immediately upon his accession. Here also the 
religious tendencies predominate over all others*. 
The first thing demanded was the introduction of 
the holy office of the Inquisition, which would be 
so formidable to the wicked in PVanee. Tlie King 
was to bind himself not to appoint foreigners either 
to bishoprics, archbishoprics, or to any civU or 
military offices. No offices were to be sold. AU 
imposts which liad been laid on since the reign of 
Louis XII., with the augmentations of the faille, 
were to be abolished. The administration of the 
finances was to be so regulated that the income 

• "ArticleB de rho»e qu'il fauldrait que le Itoi Colliolique ac- 
oordut, permist. et en paaaost, cliartrea autbpntiqut^s, uux Etat« 
du rojaumo tie Fraave. acceptant la couronoc de France." — 
Papers of Simancaa. 
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should be applied to the most urgent cases only',1 
especially to the payment of the military fore 
Church ideas are associated in the most intimitofl 
mauner with the views of reform. It was made iiii*j 
perative upon the King to redeem the domains til 
the Crown, and to liquidate the national debts whickl 
were acknowledged by the Estates. If it were askeii 
from what resources the means were to be obta 
for effecting all this, the reply was, the estates of Ü 
heretics, which the national creditors uuist accept ii 
satisfaction of their demands, for strict Catholit 
only were recognized as members of the Stotai 
With respect to these, expression was given to 8 
idea of political mildness which has been reaUzedl 
only in modem times. According to this, contisc»^^ 
tion of every kind was to cease for the future. The 
punishment of crime was to affect those only who 
had committed it*. It was also contemplated I 
confine the authority of the King and of his f 
veniment within narrow Umits. One of the articl 
sets fortli that " the Estates shall be assembled eva 
fourth year, in order to examine and regulate all tbl 
affairs of the kingdom, and to inquire whether tl 
King has fulfilled or violated his promisesf- 
tlie latter case he must make good his failures ; o 

• " CeMera loute confiscatbn, et sora U punition det djliu M 
les pereonDeB et pnyoment Bur leure bienB meubleB cl imi 
t " Los Ratats se ticndroDt de qnntre ans h iioatro n 

a(lvi»era!i ri^formerot regier tout*« eliOBeBapparteiuujtr« k I'M 
di' Toir »i S. M. aura contrcvenu a auuune cIiotp." 
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if he be unwilling to do so, the nation shall be ab- 
solved from its oath of allegiacce to him, and shall 
be justified in proceeding to a new election." Nor 
were the French Cathohcs willing to transfer their 
crown to the King of Spain witliout concessions on 
his part. He was in return to open to the French 
the navigation to the East Indies, as well as to 
America. In Havre, St, Malo, Nantes, and Bor- 
deaux, regulations were to be established similar 
to those which existed at Seville and Lisbon, for 
commerce with the colonies. He was also to unite 
with the French crown all the territories in his pos- 
session which had at any time belonged to Gaul, 
and as sovereign of them assume a new title, some- 
what resembling perhaps that of the great king. 
The scheme concluded with an exposition of the 
advantages of these regulations. For the future, no 
one would be excluded from ecclesiastical offices ; 
for when elected in a regular manner, the spi- 
ritual person would have the assistance of the Holy 
Ghost*. The nobility would again have access to 
all places and otfices. The third estate would no 
longer be oppressed with imjiosts, nor divided from 
the other estates. In this manner it would be pos- 
sible at the same time to re-estalilish the genera! 

* " Le t'lerg^ nppelv k aa foiictioD canoniqupmeiit adroit uasisU! 
do Saint EHprit ; ix premier flat o'ci-clueroit aanun, füt-U uolile 
ou rflturier, et seroit un lien ]iaar joindre eiuemblp lea deu» 
Butrea Etata ;" ew CauiMsa Turniurly pointed out. 
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|)eace of Christendom, to overthrow the Turks, and 
uiice more to conquer the Holy Land. The ftmit»- 
tion of the throne, the establishment of the IlstaUs 
in their original equilibrium of power, the definitive 
triumph of the Ciitholic Church ujjou earth, were 
all united in one liberal Catholic system. It is 
to conceive that this scheme was viewed with 
thusiasm. 

The ancient ideas of municipal freedom wi 
meanwhile extending themselves. The towns, 
we have mentioned, would not receive any royal 
garrisons nor governors within their walls. ThCT 
raised the public taxes and applied them, and 
up popular tribunals for themselves. Many 
of the distinguished clergy were expelled for 
concurring with the Commons in everytliing. Si 
of the nobility only as held the principles of 
League were tolerated, but even they dared not 
resist the commonalty. The object of the to' 
was to secure for themselves a condition reseni] 
that of the free imperial cities of Germany; 
this they hoped to attain under the great Cathi 
king, and at the same time to obtain other obj« 
which it was not right and fit they should wait 
any longer*. In the memorial of Salazar, who 

• Vpndmmiii, Relatione di SavoU : " Essendoai r^ut« in ^ 
tratto lante «ollerationi e tanti gridi Ae' pojHjIi o di quelle p 
cipali profincie con nn solo fioc, b räolulo di Toler au ' 
forma tJ suo goeprno e di \oter separarei dell' obediL-nlJ« del 
principe, per ((overnarei a republiclie popoluri. iniiland» In 
franche di Gcmioiiia." 
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serted that he had been commissioned by the Sor- 
bonne, imd intbrectly by the towns, we have an 
insight as to the extent of their views, which is 
really astoimding. He counsels the King to gar- 
rison those fortresses wliich could impede the com- 
munication between Flanders and Picardy, and then 
to march into France at the head of a great army 
and take the title of Protector. He might then 
disperse Mayenne's council, refonn the Parliaments 
and the tribunals, and appoint new presidents as 
well as new bishops, who would sul)niit to the de- 
crees of the CouncU of Trent, in order to improve the 
clergy. This was not all. He was to raze all the 
castles in the country, so that the nobility should 
no longer have any Im-king-places, and that the 
towns might remain masters of the field, with power 
and justice. He was to take care that oidy such 
preachers as agreed with his views, and whose ser- 
vices were to be remunerated, should be allowed to 
officiate in the towns ; to free the towns from every- 
thing that impeded their trade, whether at their 
gates or at the passages of the rivers ; to allow no 
fortresses except such as commanded these pas- 
sages, a few perhaps excepted, in which there were 
to bo placed devoted governors*, Wlicn he had 
thus taught all the provinces to appreciate the ad- 
intages of the union with Spain, and had, if pos- 
r* " Persona« de Ttdor y religion, y quo entienden j deateen sii 
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sible, found devoted persons in each district, th( 
but not before, he might summon the Estates 
complete the whole. It looked almost as if it vat' 
contemplated to renew the ancient war of the 
towns against the nobility, and to carry it oa with 
the aid of the Burgundo- Spanish power. 

These were the views by which men s mi 
were occupied, for every one readily associated hit' 
own wishes with a general prospect. It only re- 
mained to ascertain the light in which Philip 11. 
would view the matter. 

This prince had interfered in the 
France, originally, on two grounds : the one 
prevent the Trench from lending assistance to the 
Netherlands ; the other lest he should be disturbed 
by the French in carrying out his plan for securing 
to himself a universal supremacy. Events bad 
however led him further; and now he could 
even contemplate uniting, in some maimer, 
French crown with that of Spain, and becomi 
sovereign and master of the Cathohc world, 
prospect upon which he gazed was inmieasurable. 

When we peruse the original papers, we 
struck with the fact that Philip II. was not himaelf 
the tirst promoter of these world-wide plans and 
enterprises. The leading tlioughts were those of 
statesmen, envoys, governors, and plenipotcntiari« 
rather than his own. For every power is mov( 
by the impulse of those ideas on which it is foiuidi 
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and in the progress of whicli the zeal of their ad- 
herents sees the promotion of their fortune. Philip 
yielded to these views rather than originated them. 
He displayed his peculiar satisfaction When the Ca- 
tholic religion was benefited by them. For the rest, 
he allowed things to take their course, and for a 
long period to pass along, not deemuig it necessary 
to express an opinion either in general or as re- 
garded particulars. 

Now however it could continue so no longer. 
In France, matters had reached that point that he 
could no longer defer coming to a positive resolu- 
tion concerning his relations with that kingdom, and 
the poUcy it was necessary for hira to adopt. 

He had been frequently spoken to concerning 
the rights of his daughter Isabella, the grand- 
daughter of Henry II. and Catharine. These 
rights were of a twofold nature. Bernardino Men- 
doza always specially insisted upon the claims 
which the Infanta might make as lieiress of her 
grandfather to the Duchy of Brittany, which had 
descended to her from her mother ; and also as 
heiress of her grandmother, to the possessions 
which were hers in her own right, and which were 
by no means inconsiderable. Tlie French, on the 
other hand, both the great nobles and the towns, 
put forward, in preference, her right to the crown 
itself. The question was in effect whether the 
monarchy should be diminished or perhaps disinte- 
grated, or whether it should be preserved in its 
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entirety. The Spaiiiarda were in favour of the 
former alternative, especially at the conunciicement 
of the League ; the latter appeared to the French 
who were of the Spanish party to be preferable. 
They maintained that the Salic law was not unal- 
terable by right; that the throne belonged to the 
eldest ftiiiiale descendant of tlie house of Valoia, 
and on that account she would be acknowledged^ 
without difflcidty, for she was, as every one 
of a disposition akin to that of the French, 
above all, she was yet unmarried ; all the princes 
of Christendom would be rivals for her haud, and 
an aUiauce might be concluded through which the 
mihtary force could be doubled. Bernardino's in- 
tentions had always been to enforce, at the flame 
time vnth the provincial claims of the luCiuita, the 
right of the Protectorate for the advantage ol the 
King and of the Crown ; France woidd then bo 
still tnore disunited, and reduced to a dependency 
of the Spanish monarchy. Whilst the French de- 
sired to unite the supreme power with the claims 
of the Infanta, they exhibited also a profound and 
unshaken attachment to the dj^nastic principle, but 
they postponed it iu favour of what they deemed 
the future prosperity of France. 

After long hesitation, Phihp at last resolved 
concur with the scheme proposed for his adopt 
on the part of the tVench. He made to his 
rents in France the double projiositiou that 
should immediately acknowledge his daughter 
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bella as Queen of France, and, further, that they 
should leave it to himself to select a husband for 
her, who should be acknowledged as King of 
France*. 

He did not consider the special advantage of 
Spain as a state, but he took the entire disposition 
of the crown of France into his own hands. His 
designs were not directed so n^uch to the dominion 
of Spain over other countries, as to the universal 
sovereignty of his house by means of the power of 
Spain. 

He had reflected upon tlie choice of a husband 
for his daughter, — a prince whom he should at the 
same time give to the French as their king, — but he 
had not come to an irrevocable determination. He 
mentioned several names to his plenipotentiaries, 
but always with an intimation that they were not 
to insist upon any of them in opposition to the 
French ; for he did not deceive himself in supposing 
that, witli all the inclination of the French nobles, it 
would not yet require a very difficult and critical ne- 
gotiation to bring them to a definitive agreement. 

In addition to all this Henry IV. was by no 
means yet set aside ; the issue of the negotiations 
was still dependent upon the future results of a 
trial of arms. 

• As it i« Btated in a note of Tnasis : 1, " que doolaren i>or 
rpyna ft la S» Infanta;" 2, "qne reinitan la election de rcy a 
S. Md., pufB Be (rata de que le tome por hycnio." 
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CAMPAIGN OF 1591 AND 1692.— ASSEMBLY OF 1 
ESTATES OF 1593. 



When men like Mendoza regarded tlie operation 
of the Spanish influence upon France as pari only 
of a plan for the universal re-establishnient of Ca- 
tholicism in Western Europe, it is easy to ( 
ceive that the prince whom they sought to cxj 
from France would be likely to find i 
amongst those who would be immediately em 
gered by his fall. Queen Elizabeth of Enghmdi 
once formed an iiitiiuate alliance with Henry 1 
The relations which existed between thein soB) 
times took the form of personal courtesy. 
Queen had the King's portrait placed in her ca- 
binet ; she spoke of him in remarkably wann ti-nus. 
and sent him a scarf wrought by a skilful 1 
The King said he was determined to wear it j 
battle for her honour ; that all he was and aQ I 
had belonged to her ; and that, sailing under ti 
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auspices of her favour, he hoped yet to reach the 
port". Tliey did uot however exchange mere empty 
words. The Queen supported the King iu reality 
to the extent of her power. She sent him troops 
armed and paid by herself, powder and ball, and, 
what was more necessary than anything else, money; 
sometimes she even anticipated Henry's requests 
for aid, and it may well he doubted whether, without 
her assistance, be would have been able to main- 
tain his position in the north of France. 

The interests involved in the approaching strug- 
gle were not quite so decisive as regarded the Ger- 
man Protestants. The Lutherans, who were aris- 
tocratic, with Estates, and hostile to Calvinism, had 
made their peace with the Empire, which had either 
incUned to milder views, or was fettered by its own 
weakness ; they now expected to enjoy perpetual 
security under the forms of the Empire. There 
were individuals however who saw in the rise of the 
Romiah-Spanish tendencies a common danger, and 
who felt that although the Reformed might be the 
first whom they would affect, yet wheu the one had 
fallen they might reach the others. Even in Ger- 
many we now hear of the designation of Politicians. 
It indicated men who were not unconditionally 
Ijound by the definitive dogmata of the Church, but 



• Uoapfttth of La Noole, Janimry 20, 1690: 
raonatration qu'U nous cuida acmbler quelle on 
leTif."— Ici tlie Egertou Collection, 3U5, 
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who comprehended in their view the general 
tioDS of Europe, and regarded the preservation 
the independence of the French Crown as a n< 
sary condition of the rdigious and political freei 
of the German States and Orders, as well as of 
rest of Europe, 

The Chancellor of Saxony, Nicholas KreD, 
man of this disposition, who afterwards had to ex- 
piate with liis life his departure from the ordinary 
paths— a meteoric phenomenon in Albertinian Sax- 
ony. We need not examine how far the Calvinistic 
inclinations of him or his master, the Elector Chris- 
tian, extended, and have only to observe, that am 
their influence Dresden became the centre of Frei 
negotiations, which extended over the whole 
Northern Gtermany, and were by no means, in ge- 
neral, dependent upon the doctrinal opinions of the 
parties in treaty. At a congress in Cassel a design 
was formed in accordance with wliich even the 
strictly Lutheran powers, such as Würtembeig, 
Hesse, Holstein-Deninark, and the Dukes of Si 
ony, bound themselves to contribute to tlie 
ance of the Bom-bon King. Krell expressed 
astonishment at the conduct of the warlike knigbU, 
who coidd still hesitate to take arms; "were he 
free," he said, " he would take the field had he l 
twenty horse, for the salvation of Henry TV, 
the salvation of both tlie State and the Church*," 
• Coiii|)are " Aui dem wider den Verhafilen Dr. Nico 
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In August, 1591, a splendid anuy, composed 
of High-Gemian Landsknechte and North-German 
cavalry, under the command of old and approved 
officers, commenced its march through Lorraine in 
the direction of France. Fabian Dohna was there 
also, and it fell to his lot to lead the van and pre- 
pare the way for the others. The chief command 
wa« on thia occasion however entrusted to a German 
Prince of the Empire, Christian of Anhalt, whom 
the other princes and nobles obeyed, without diffi- 
culty. 

Queen Elizabeth had this time also sent a portion 
of the necessary funds, and the troops were mus- 
tered in the presence of her ambassador. 

It is remarkable that the declaration made by 
Henry IV. on his accession, as to the possibility of 
a change in his religious views, had no effect what- 
ever. The Protestant sympathies for him were in 
no degree diminished by it ; the present expedition 
bore precisely the character of those by which it 
had been preceded. 

Henry IV. had just reduced Noyon, when there 
came to his assistance, on the one side, the Earl of 
Essex, with four thousand English troops, whose 
pmnpous entry into Conipiegne attracted much at- 

Or^ Terfiihrten laquisitioniprocesa, verfsHBte Dodurimng bei 
EeHling :" CoDtiuuation or tlie ' Uiatoria Motutim.' The report. 
acMirding lo eui Italian MS., hsb that these troops ne-re " pa- 
gsti per la muggior parte dal Duca di Suaonia." 
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tention, and, on the other, the German anuv- 
chaeluias day, in the year 1591, was solemnized h 
a great review on the plains of Vaudy, on the Aisne. 
The Germans posted themselves in eight divisions, 
four of cavaJrj-, and four of infantry, which formed 
a semicircle ; their cavalry might have amounted to 
six thousand, and their infantry to about ten tbon- 
saiid men. They attracted the special adiniratioii 
of the French by the skill which they displayed in 
firing the great and small guns which they brouf^ 
with them*. The King went from company t 
company and from troop to troop, in order to t 
and be seen. He found a great imruber of olcl 
acquaintances amongst the otficers, and welcomed 
them cordially. He also expressed his gratitude to 
the German Princes for such splendid aid. 

And indeed he had good reason to do so, (<x jl 
at this time was formed in his vicinity a union 4 
forces against liini, which might otherwise have b 
higlily dangerous to him. 

The Chair at Rome was at that time occupied by 
a man who, without any of those views whicli occa- 
sionally influenced the earlier Popes, united him 
unconditionally with the system of the Spania 
and the League. This was Gregory XJV., who n 
a member of a distinguished Milanese familj. 
appeared to him to be the greatest misfortune t 

• B«port of CajBt, worliy of notiw fur wiliiaiy 1 
' Chronologie Novenuürp,' Micliand, xü. 308 
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could befall the Church, should Vendome, as he 
called Henry IV., come to the actual possession of 
the throne, since in that case France would fall into 
tlie hands of the heretics. He summoned the King 
of Spain to apply the wealth brought to him by 
the last Plate fleet to that purpose for which God 
had undoubtedly bestowed those riches, namely, to 
the defence of Christendom from so great a mischief. 
Ue himsell' did not hesitate in making use, for this 
object, of the treasure laid up in the Castle of St. 
Angeio by Sixtus V., for never, said he, could a 
more urgent necessity come on the Church. He 
was of opinion that the Pope and the King would 
be strong enough to terminate the afi'air by them- 
Belves, and that as yet it was not necessary to seek 
for assistance from the other Italian princes; should 
that be wanted however he pledged his word that 
they would not fail to render it, when it was de- 
manded. He had never expected much from pre- 
vious enterprises of the kind, but he was convinced 
that this would be successful*. 

In the beginning of March the Pope had already 
made known his intentions to the French. He 
threatened the clergy in sundry monitories with 
excommunication, and the nobility and third Estate 
with his displeasure, if they did not instantly sepa- 
rate themselves from Henry IV., whom he once 

• " De qnoi il a«aiire et en rfpond." — Ertract from a Letter io 
Uie Egertou Collection, 323. 
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more pronounced to be a relapsed heretic, depose 
by law from all his royalties and dominions, 
short, Gregor)* renewed, in the interests of the 
Spaniards aiid of the League, the ancient pontifical 
pretensions to absolute and supreme authority. 

A Papal army made its appearance in France okJ 
the smumer of I5!)l. It was composed of ItaJiaoM 
and Swiss, and commanded by a nephew of the 
Pontiif's. It joined at Verdun the forces of the 
Duke of Lorraine, who was now entirely on the 
side of his French relatives and the League. After 
a junction had been formed with Alexander of Parma, 
the intention was to make a new and more effective 
attempt for the establishment of a CathoUc king in 
France, to which end the Pope had expressly enlisted 
his Switzers*. 

Here again we meet viith the complete antagonism 
between the rigid Church idea in the spirit of thft. 
Middle Ages, and the CathoUc as well as the 1 
lestant deviation from them. Gregory XIV., 
Philip II., was resolved with all his power to i 
estabUsh the old system in France. Heniy IV., 
sides his Protestant confederates, had also in 1 
favour the Catholic party, wliich had always resist« 
the^e arbitj'ary demands, and which now, instead s 
bemg terrilied, was roused to indignation by their" 
i-evival. 



• SUlery : 



'Le pr^taxli; dc la demniide eaUnt pour ■ 
etablissemcut d'un roi CulJioli(|ue." 
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It was not, properly speaking, as yet a contest be- 
tween the King and the Pope. Possessed of the 
superiority, by niüans of his German anxiliaries, 
Henry IV. wished to bring the Pope's nephew im- 
mediatdy to battle, and with this view advanced to 
within half a league of his head-quarters ; but the 
only result was a slight skirmish which took place 
on the heights near the camp, and wliich was beheld 
by the Germans present with an almost incontrollable 
desire to join the combatants. The Papal army 
had a different destiny. 

It must be regarded as an event of great imjwrt- 
ance that Gregory XIV., who held the principle of 
Cathohc restoration in its entire strictness and un- 
affected by any political considerations, died at this 
particular conjuncture, in which that very enterprise 
was about to commence, which he regarded as the 
salvation of the world. His death rendered the 
mission of both the anny and its leader donhtful. 
The remittances from Rome ceased ; and after a 
few months all that remained together of the Papal 
force were some hundreds of Italian cavalry and 
fifteen hundred Swiss, which were incorporated with 
the army of the Duke of Parma; for it was be- 
tween the French King and the Spanish general 
that the affair was to be decided*. 

Through the marriage of the heiress of Sedan to 

• Ilenrj to Ncvera, Deoembcr 13. 1591: Lcitrea Muaircti, 
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Turenne, who had led the Gerinaus to Heiiry IV. 
he succeeded in gaining possession of that impoi 
ant position on the Mease, and soon after, with 
assistance of the German troops, in conquering 
Valery, at the mouth of the Somme. He now 
dertook the siege of Rouen, the possession of wl 
would have involved that of all Normandy, 
given him the complete mastery over tlie whole 
northern France : by December, 1591, the siege 
considerably advanced, and the King hoped ia 
short time to be master of the strongest of the foi 
that of St. Catharine — he expected that Villars, 
took counsel chiefly with women and a priest, W( 
then make proposals of surrender. 

At this moment however Alexander of P< 
made his appearance once more in France, at 
head of an army, which, though not numerous, 
distinguished for its experience, and which, i 
without any special assistance from Rome, gave 
great strength to the efforts of the League, and to 
the principles of Ids King. The emulation betw« 
the French and Spanish systems of warfare was 
renewed once more, but the latter still preserved 
superiority. 

Hemy resolved on this occasion both to contii 
his siege and to meet the enemy. 

He came in view of the Spaniards at Aumale, and 
the opposite qualities of the two generals we» 
clearly shown in tlicir conduct on t: 
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Henry was bolder, Faniese more circumspect than 
ever. The former was wounded, and very uearly 
taken prisoner, in an assault made with little deli- 
beration. The latter neglected out of circumspec- 
tion to follow up hia advantage ; it was enough for 
him to have thrown relief into Rouen. 

The armies were as distinct in their cjualities as 
the generals. 

WliCD Henry, in the progress of the siege, in which 
he was assisted by English pioneers amongst others, 
had brought the tovra once more to a state of the 
greatest distress, Alexander Famcse resolved to ad- 
vance from the Somrae, where he had taken up a 
position, a second time towards Rouen. He was 
now more successful : the King was obliged to raise 
the siege in reaUty. Farueae appeared to the mul- 
titude to be the greatest man in the world ; as he 
had once relieved Paris, so now did he Rouen, and 
was received there with the most tumultuous joy. 

If the reasons of his success be investigated, they 
will he found to consist chiefly in the fact that he 
had thoroughly calculated all circumstances, and 
did not put his troops in motion until, according to 
the custom of the time, Henry had dismissed the 
greater part of his nobüity. These however now 
assembled rnimd him again without delay ; within 
five days fifteen hundred gentlemen from Normandy 
alone entered his camp fidly armed*, and all the 

• I take this Dotice from an epliemeral Lrcx-Iiure, ' Utile et 
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other provinces emulated this. The infantry coulft 
also be strcngthciieil from the neighbouring garri- 
son», acd ill a short time Henry found himself 
strong enough to take tlie fiüld, ajid to march 
search of the enemy. 

Farnese had allowed himself, at the very moment 
of victory, to be led aside from his system, and, 
against his own better judgement, jielded to the 
urgent request of his French friends, and marched 
upon Caudcbec, for the purpose of opening the 
Seine by the capture of that town ; he was wounded 
whilst conducting a reconnaissance, yet with his 
bleeding arm he traced the orders which led to the 
taking of the place. This did not however previ 
the danger which he incurred by the approach 
tlie royal army — wliich was much superior to Ul 
own, and was aujiported by sevond Uutch tnos- 
|X)rt3 from the Lower Seine — from being most 
minent ; and the conqueror suddenly found 
besieged in his camp, whilst provisions were 
beginning to run short. 

The French expected that the proud Duke would 
endeavour to force his way by an open attack; but 
be was not in a position, at such a distance frwiu 
the Spanish provinces, and without any certain sup- 
port to fall back upon, to run the risk of a 
battle. 

Salutaire Adris nu Hoi pour bieo r^gnor,' oddreMcd 
XIII. about the year 1617; it is the work of a very well-infon 
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We should read in the Italian historians, wlio 
admire in Parnese the reviver of the ancient Italian 
military renown, — the accounts of hia passage of the 
Seine*, for this was the course upon which he de- 
termined as the only one which could save him. It 
haa been regarded even in later times as one of the 
ablest military movements of the century. In the 
face of two superior ami watchful enemies, he crossed 
the river with bis army, and tben, by rapid forced 
marches, unretai-ded and uninjured, passed through 
the Isle of France and Artois, and reached the 
Spanish provinces in safety. 

Thus did these generals carry on tiie contest : the 
one at the head of a body of feudal troops and 
auxiliaries, who were perjietually divided from each 
other by a certain nationality, and whom he yet 
succeeded in keeping together by his own energy; 
the other, the leader of a completely organized force, 
which enabled him to give free development to his 
strategic principles. 

Henry was indebted to the support of the Pro- 
testant [Miwers, and to the devotediieas of the French 
nobility, which, though often interrupted, always 
revived again with fresh fervowr, for his not being 

• From a letter of Dun Martiii da Guzpide Ui Philip II., May 
3&, 1592, it n])pears that FArncse wiua Dot UDiverMlly admired 
by hii i^mtemporariea. TLey asaert timt the enemy " no« hinl 
algunas entrada« y uogotros niuf^una, aunque la gunte de V. Md. 
eitava con grandiesimas ganas ;" and iLut all had fallen again 
into the old condition. 
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defeated by the hostile force ; still however he had 
not been able to make himself master of Normandy. 
Though not conquered strategically, he was out- 
generaled ; and his attempts to break up the LesgOB 
had not been successful. 

The League, on the contrary, renewed, even 
under altered circumstances, the attempt to set 
him aside, and to settle the kingdom according 
their own views. 

Mayenne, who still occupied the most iraportaali' 
position amongst tte great nobles of the League, 
had never yet been able to come to a full under- 
standing with Mendoza ; and it appears, from the 
correspondence of tlie latter, that they disliked each 
other personally. Mendoza is unjust towards the 
Duke when he charges him with never knowing liis 
own mind, and listening to others with but half an 
ear, and with a species of distraction. Mendoza 
had rested his success entirely on the support of 
the multitude. Mayenne made no claims on popu- 
larity ; in this he differed totally from his brother : 
he coidd not bring himself to seek the favour of the 
people, and, had he done so, could not have obtai 
it. He did not possess any of those remark] 
qualities which sway mankind, nor that energy 
which they are carried away. His enterprises we« 
neither bold, rapid, nor even fortunate ; he was k 
man of a full habit of body, to whom repose and 
enjoyment seemed necessaiT ; in his domestic 
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he was economical, generally reserved ; by no means 
liberal ; circumspect, calculating, and yet not with- 
out the loftiest and most ambitious notions. The 
vrild impulses of the popular leaders had long 
been distasteful to him ; yet he bore with them, 
until at length one of their most monstrous ex- 
cesses occasioned a general cry of indignation. The 
learned and estimable Brisson had allowed a person 
suspected by them to go at liberty ; for this they 
could not forgive him, and, without even hearing 
hint in his own defence, or making use of the form 
of law, they condemned and executed him. The 
party called Politicians — that is, the most moderate 
of the inhabitants — began to fear that the ruling 
faction would endeavour to get rid of them by some 
great act of violence. A red paper was circulated 
from hand to hand, containing the names of all 
those who were destined to death or banishment*. 
Mayenne seized this moment to come from the 
camp to the city, for the purpose of teaching the 
Sixteen the limits of their aiithorify. He caused 
the principal authors of Brisson's execution to be 
arrested and punished with death, and, at the 
aaiue time, took possession of the Bastille. The 
Spaniards were not at all satisfied with these pro- 
ceedings ; but the military spirit of the garrison 

• L'Etoile. November 25, 1591,inChanipollioD, 6ö: "En leur« 
rollM U« lea distiaguoient par ces trois lettre», P. D. C. qui ^tcyl 
& dire, Peiidu, Da^^, C]iBaai." 
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prfveutetl them from making any opposition, nod 
Mayenjic contrived to prevent a rising of the popu- 
lace. He paid a visit to the Sorbomie, ill order to 
mollify its members, and allowed the preacliers lo 
proceed in the usual style of declamation ; he was 
satisfied with having shown them that there was a 
law superior to them, and a power to aduiuiiMter 
that law, 

\Vhil8t he kept aloof from Mendoza and the 
pular movements however, he entered into 
consultation concerning the definitive settlement 
France, with Alexander of Parma, who, as a sol 
by profession, had no great hking for them eil 
A conference upon this subject had been held 
the coumieucemcnt of the last campaign ; the 
tics to it were, on the side of Parma, his chirf 
comicillor Richfirdot, aud the Spanish ambassador, 
Don Diego Ibarra; and, on the part of Maycoaij,. 
a statesman named Jeanuin. The Spanish at 
men were in favour of proceeding in a legal mam 
and demanded an assembly of the Estates, tlmt th^' 
might proceed to the election of a king, Jeaunin 
remarked, on the other hand, that such a step could 
only be of service to give the stamp of legolitjr 
what the great nobles might agree upon ; that 
King of Sjiain must first of all have a fuU imi 
standing with them, and especially with the b( 
of Guise ; (hat the affair was surrounded with 
cidties, and tlie oidy means by which they could 
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overcome was money. The offers made by Don 
Diego were very considerable, but they were not 
deemed sufHcient. 

Whatever diÖ'erence of opinion might have pre- 
vailed however, Mayenne, in accordance with the 
desire of Farnese, at last concluded upon cniUiig to- 
gether, in the beginning of the year 15Ü3, tlie 
Estates, which had been so often promised, a few of 
the deputies having been elected in different places. 
Some of the instructions given to the delegates are 
still extant, — those, for example, of the clergy at 
Auxerre, and of the third Estate at Troyes. The 
former establish it as an essential principle that 
there should never be tolerated more tliau one reli- 
gion in France, since tliere was but one baptism 
and one God; an inviolable fundamental law must 
exclude from the French throne any prince who 
may be a heretic or a favourer of heretics ; the new 
King must, if possible, be descended from the an- 
cient royal blood, but his elevation must depend 
upon election, and upon the approval of the Pope 
as well as of the King of Spain, who is to give 
him his daughter in marriage". At Troyes Henry 
of Bourbon was excluded by name, even should he 
profess to have turned to the Catholic religion, for 
he was a relapsed heretic, excouuuunicated by the 

• " Articles des Ej?raonBtranL'CH du Clei^^ d'Auieire pour lee 
Etat«," in Bcrniu-il, -Prucüa Verbuiu: des Etats Gen. de 1593.' 
p. 785. 
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Pope, declared unworthy of all royal prerogative^^ 
and rejected by previous assemblies of the Estate»*! 
The only couditiou here made regarding the new 
king was that he should be a Frenehman ; that he 
should carry on the government through u council 
selected from the great nobles of the kingdom and 
the deputies of the provincial Estates, and that all 
which had been resolved upon by the Estate« of 
Blois should have the force of law for the futnref. 
In fact it could hardly be otherwise than that the 
Catholic views, and those of the Estates, which 
operated so [wwerfully tliroughout the whole mo' 
ment, would preponderate in the new assembly 
also. The nature of Mayenne's \iews at thia time 
cannot be ascertained mth precision ; at times he 
even negotiated with Henry IV. ; the Spanii 
showed considerable dissatisfaction at his condi 
during the elections, for he kept his eye upon UP 
own advantage only, and persecuted those who held 
opinions favourable to Spain. They thought it ne- 
cessary that Philip II. should send a new army into 
France, in order to give courage to his adherents, 
and especially to the towns, whicli would then dfr-, 
clare themselves openly. The nuncio of the Roi 
court, if not the court itself, expressed 

• Memoire of Troye«. ÜMember 11. 1592. Ibid. 780. 

t M. di' Guapide. Ot-tober 20. 1593 : " Si el c»ercito d 

Mä (esj cii uquel reyno poderoso. \e (for M>y«iniMi) 

fucr^a HDdar ä derocluu, pues cod eeto podran \m bii 
nadoa y mucLos pueblos degoubrirse." 
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opinions. He auinmoued the King of Spain to unite 
the terrifying power of iron with tlie attractive power 
of gold, — to do all his utmost to bring the fVench 
over to his views, whether they were willing or 
unwilling. 

Philip n. was now in fact determined to set 
with all his power. Alexander of Pai'uia, who had 
resided at Spa during the summer for the pur- 
pose of establishing his health, prepared to return 
to France at the huad of a new army in tlie autumn. 
Bodies of German Landsknechte, under Kurz and 
Bernstein, the old bauds of Italy and Spain, under 
Capizucchi and Zuniga, with Walloon regiments 
from the Netherlands, were already assembled on 
the French frontiers. The remittances from Spain 
being delayed or having faued, Famese raised the 
necessary funds upon his own credit in Antwerp. 
He even hired a mansion for himself at Paris, and 
had it prepared for his residence. He wished, as 
they had requested him, to secure the city from 
the assaidts of the King of Navarre and the con- 
trivances of the Politicians, but at the same time he 
was desirous of keeping the niendicrs of the League 
to their duty, and of giving confidence to the great 
Spanish CatlioUc party in the assembly of the 
Estates. 

It was the last great blow ; everything was ex- 
pected from it. The Duke of Parma, honoured by 
all for his merit, feared by all for his power, he to 
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whom tlie capital and the party generally were in- 
debted for their salvation, would, ns he had dot» 
the most emiaeßt service iu the field, now by s 
armed diplomacy bring the great canse to a i 
cessful issue. If any man were capable of effec 
this, it was he. 

How vain are human calculations ! Divine I 
vidence mocks at them ! "When Alexander F^utici 
was on the point of setting out for IVaiice be v 
snatched away by death. 

For fourteen days he bad been seen almost c 
stantly on horaeback at Arras, for the purpose < 
mustering the troops that were to accompany hifl 
into France. On the first of December he ' 
taken ill, but still continued to sign the milita 
orders, though with a trembUng hand. His ftUelfi 
dants entreated him to conserve the last spark t 
life by taking some repose. He answered that evfeB 
if it were tlie last spark, he would devote it, 03 he 
had done his whole life, to the public interests. 
He expired on the 3rd of December. Alexander (rf 
Parma had just made every preparation for the exe- 
cution of plana which were expected to detennin»— 
the future destinies of the world ; the next momei 
his dead body was gazed upon as it la; 
church of St. Vedast, enveloped in the dress of j 
Capuchin friar, and sarroundcd with three hundre 
torches. His death was an event of no leaa i 
portance than that of Gregory XIV. 
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In the beginning of the year 1593 the deputies 
to the States General entered Paris by degrees, 
Tbcy were by no means complete, but yet in such 
numbers as to allow of the opening of their sittings 
at the Louvre on the SGth of January, They were 
received, in the spirit which prevailed at their elec- 
tion, with sermous, in which their rigtit to depart 
from the observance of the Sahc law was proved ; 
and with Papal admonitions, in wliich, on the prin- 
ciple that God raises and deposes kiugs, and that the 
voice of the people is the voice of God, they were 
urged tu proceed to the election of a true Catholic 
king. 

Tlie great combination of Philip II. was not how- 
ever accomplished by these means. The old con- 
queror and liberator being dead, the Spanish army, 
wliich was personally attached to him, did not pro- 
ceed into Prance. Instead of Farnese apjieared, as 
if to carry on some ordinary negotiation, Lorenzo 
Suarez Figueroa, Duke of Feria, whom nobody 
knew, in company with a Spanish lawyer, Inigo 
Mendoza, appointed to show the nullity of the Salic 
law upon juridical grounds. 

Mayeime thought it advisable to meet this em- 
bassy, with which Tassis also was associated, on its 
way at Soissons, in order to come to an agreement 
with it beforehand. The two Spanish statesmen 
thought it would be a decisive advantage could 
they succeed in bringing Mayenne into their views. 
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though the lawyer did not share in that opinio! 
They considered that should the Duke enter Pal 
with them in the desired disposition, he would i 
over all the others to himself and to them*. 

The first topic discussed in the negotiations v 
the claim of the Spanish Infanta to the Prencfe 
crown. Mayennc had no objection to it : he de- 
clared frequently that her right was complete and 
unquestionable, but he repeated that to enfor« 
that right would be infinitely difficult, and made 
the most extravagant demands for himself. Many 
warm words may have been exchanged during the 
conference, but it resulted in a common under- 
standing. To the Duke were promised the govern- 
ment of Burgundy, with reservation only of the 
sovereign prerogatives of the King, and the go- 
vernment of Normandy, under the usual conditions 
attached to such offices. He was fiu-thcr to reccrve 
iimnediately a large preseiit, and considerable rente 
in perpetuity ; his debts were all to be paid ; nntil 
the arrival of the Infanta he was to he her Lieu- 
tenant-General, and to receive on her arrival ont- 
of the greatest offices in the kingdom. In re- 
turn Mayenne pledged liimself to make use of all 
his influence in the assembled Estates, in order that 

* Ta«iia gave his riew very directly : " Viendo qnan mfi(J*4a''| 
anda lo de Dioe con lo del munilo, y que e» pennitiilo y ron 
ayudane desto [«atrero para «alir eon lo priiarro, «rm bo« 
eatrar en estadoB toniendo comprndt» k loa que mu al 
y an particular al de Umena." 
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the illustrious Infanta should be declared Queen of 
France, since he knew very well that that would be 
the most effectual way to destroy heresy and to 
maintain religion in the kingdom*. He promised 
verbally to give his vote at once for the Infanta. 
Thus the most important point appeared to have 
t)ecn attained, and the ambassadors were of opinion 
that they would be able to effect all the rest, either 
by present liberality or by promises for the future. 
The French in general were visibly in a state of 
great miser}, and few of them virtuous enough to 
bear it with firmness ; they were determined to 
better their condition in this world, and neither to 
perish nor to suffer for their salvation in the world 
to come. The ambassadors arrived in Paris on the 
9th of March, and found the general disposition 
aufficieiitly favourable to tlieir purpose. A speech 
made by Feria to the Estates, in support of the In- 
fanta Isabella's claims, was well received. No one 
ventured to declare for Henry IV., and although 
the other Pretenders were spoken of by some, the 
Infanta held the highest place amongst thera all. 
Mayeiine returned to Paris on the 6th of May, and 
then the official negotiations commenced. A Junta 
was formed, comprising the great Catholic nobles 

• The original« of tliis agreement are printed in the Commen- 
tarie» of TaaaiB, b. viii. p. 524. Concerning the negotiations there 
ia, besides hi« narrative, the report ofluigo Moudoza. in the pftpen 
of Simaneaa. Inigo adds the verbal promise also. 
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present, and the delegates of those who were ab- 
seilt, six deputies of the Estates, two from eech, 
and some of the members of Mayenne's conncil. 
The Spaniards again minutely expounded to thit 
Junta the claims of the Infauta, expressing them- 
selves intentionally in the most moderate teni», 
and stating that if it were deemed necessary they 
had DO objection that election should be added to 
the right of birth. The French hesitated to agree 
to the pretension of a right. They rc(|uired abaw 
all things that the support they were to n^ceive 
should be named, in order tliat they might be able 
to reckon upon it. Two days afterwards the Spb— 
niards stated what was to be expected from 1' 
King, although they had no definite instr 
from him on the subject, but were obliged to n 
use of older papers*. Everything now wore ) 
appearance as if all parties were about to come i 
full and thorough accordance. 

Whether it arose from neglect, or a general b 
tation to touch the last great difficulty, there I 
been nothing settled as yet regarding the pt 
who was to be the husband of the Infanta shoi 
she become Queen. It may have been owing I 
the vague manner in which this point i 
over, that the scheme of her succession to I 
throne did not from the first arouse a greater l 
siatance than that which now appeared. 

* " Sin prL'i-isa y I'laxa lui dc V. Md.." au Tassia Mjt. 
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were in the house of Bourbon, as well as in that of 
Lorraine, a whole crowd of unniarried princes, who 
indulged in hopes of the Infanta's hand, or in favour 
of whom such hopes were cherished by their nearest 
relatives. The silence upon this suljject therefore, 
however long preserved, must at length be broken. 
The ambassadors then announced that it was the 
wish of Philip II. to marry liis daughter to his own 
cousin, the Archduke Eniest, and place them both 
upon tlic tluone. The Infanta Isabella had been 
long before intended for the Emperor Rudolf, but 
in the strange state of mind into which he had 
fallen, he could never bring himself either to fetch 
home his bride or to renounce her. Philip II. then 
cast his eye upon the Emperor's brother, the Arch- 
duke Ernest, to whom he transferred the Govern- 
ment of tile Netherlands after the death of the 
Prince of Parma"; and Eniest entered into the 
King's views with joy. King Philip was therefore 
in a certain degree bound to propose the Archduke 
to the French. Yet he had often received assur- 
ances out of France that the French could only be 
governed by the authority of a prince descended 
from the royal blood of France. But beside this 
lay, in this project, the further development of the 
idea of a Catholic dynasty, possessing the supre- 
macy over Europe. It was looked upon as a (uiare 
possibility that the Archduke Eniest might unite 

• Corapure KhevcnLilliT, ' .\iitmlrs Perdinnrnlci IV.,' 1072, 
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with the Imperial dignity the possession of 1 
Netherlands and of the French crown. 

Would the prudence and authority of the Duke" 
of Parma Iiave been suiEcient to have made this 
proposal agreeable? It may well be doubted. Pro- 
bably if he had not noticed it at the connnencemä 
as was afterwards asserted, the affair might i 
have been impossible, but the Archduke should b 
have been named iti the first instance. The I 
ment the proposal was made it awakened a fid 
and general opposition. 

Philip had foreseen the probability of this r 
and named three others, any one of whom i 
have been acceptable to hini ; — Charles of Goi 
who was son of the Duke of Guise, assassinated 4 
Blois ; he had recently escaped from prison, ahnosl 
as if by miracle, and possessed the confidence of his 
party universally ; or one of the sons of the Duke 
of Lorraiue, under the condition however that Lor- 
raine should not be united to the French Crown; 
or, finally, the son of the Duke of Mayenne. The 
name of the Archduke having aroused general oppo- 
sition, the ambassadors were imder the necessity of 
proposing another, and Ferla decided, not alto- 
gether with the concurrence of Inigo Mendoza, in 
favour of the Guise first named above, for wboiu 
lie felt a personal predilection. He met a friend 
of the Guise family in a I'^ranciscan convent, and 
with the most profound sceresy confided to him t 
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intelligence that Philip II. would be satisfied that 
the French should elect Guise for their king, and 
that his daughter would accept hini as her hus- 
band. This proposal was received with loud and 
universal joy amongst the members of the League, 
as the proposal of the Archduke had awakened their 
dissatisfaction ; and though the communication was 
made in private, it was rapidly imparted from one 
to another in confidence, until it was kuown to all. 
On the 18th of July, 1592, the preachers an- 
nounced in the clnm;hes that God had at last pointed 
out the future King, a young prince who had never 
departed from the faith, of good lineage, a new 
David. 

The only question now was one raised by Inigo 
Mendoza — whether Mayenne, who guided every- 
thing, would be content witli this choic«. 

From the obscurity in which Mayenue hid him- 
self, there fiashed from time to time gleams of the 
loftiest ambition. He had formerly given the Duke 
of Panua to imderstand, without circumlocution, 
that lie himself cherislied hopes of being King of 
France, and wrote to him that he would prefer the 
King of Spain to all others as Sovereign of France, 
but that, should he not accept the crown, Mayenne 
considered that he had deserved so well in promot- 
ing the Catholic cause, that he expected no one 
else would be chosen in preference to him. He 
gave hopes that if the Spaniards would assist him 
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to the French throne, he would cede Burgundy*. 
Phüip had been displeased with this, and did not 
agree to it, but Mayenne could not retract the 
words he had once uttered. It is possible that 
the affair might have been accommodated had Iii^jo 
Mendoza's advice been followed, and May 
sou proposed by the Spaniards. Of the elev; 
of Guise to the throne he woidd on the other hani 
hear nothing : he said he loved his nephew as much 
as he did himself, but not more ; he wished him u 
great fortimc as his own, but not greater, and 
perior to himself he did not wish to see him. 
Papal nuncio, Sega, remarked to Mayenne, 
even the sculptor prostrates himself before the cru- 
cifix which he himself had made; and reminded 
him of the example of Lycurgus, who, when hv. 
had re-established ttie throne of Sparta, left it to 
his nephew. But how could it have been ex] 
that representations of this kind would have 
influence upon a man who had adopted the 
notion of the supreme power, and believed that ui 
order to attain it all means were lawful, and that 
no promise, no oath, had any force to bind a man 
who was striving for its possession * ? He was »aid 

* "Fctere, ne eibi in MnaervantU retere religioDO labonbM 
patemi«. fratmUn <>t Bttü, reliqnoB omiie« nutegresBo prsripi k quo- 
quam meritomm tontorum prettum pAteretnri Bpondere antoBL 
ai auxiliis faltuB in Boliimi Gallicutn Bcwidcret, Burguodut diu»- 
torn Piiilijipti ri<^."— DoDdinuii. De ll4<bus in OaUifi )t*^tii' *^ 

• " Que en materia de Btado no ay qae huer caao äe jnr»- 
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to have declared that it was impossible to be at the 
same time a good statesman and a good Cliristian, 
It appeared to hiiu a humiliation to accord to the 
elder branch of his family prerogatives of superio- 
rity over his own descendants. He dechired to the 
ambassadors tliat it was not a king which was now 
wanted, but troops and money, and that until these 
were supphed he would hear nothing of an election 
to the throne. In short, he postponed or evaded 
every proposition upon the subject. 

Montaigne expresses his astonishment, that the 
Guises should have, one after another, ascended the 
steps of the throne, and yet not dared to take pos- 
session of it. The reason is to be found in the fact 
that the only conjuncture in which it could be done 
or was possible, that in which the public voice was 
in its favour, was marred by the interference of 
Guise's own uncle. He laid himself down " before 
the garden of the Hesperides, in order to prevent 
his nephew from gathering the golden fruit." The 
last combination which would at least have made 
possible the attempt to estnblish an exclusive 
Catholic monarchy, fomided on Estates, did not 
take place. 

Mayenne, had he now undertaken the estabh&h- 
meut of the legitimate monarchy, might have pre- 
ceded Monk in the renown which he acquired at 

mentos s recorJandose lo que aria proioetido dezia que variando el 
tiempo si variaban laa obligatione«." — Parescer de Fpria, 1694. 
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a later period. But for this he possessed neither 
sufficient comprehension of the world, nor control 
over himself; he had been too long habituated to 
the actual possession of supreme authority, to re- 
nounce it at once : whilst he rejected his nephew, 
he cherished hopes for himself, and failed to observe 
that, under his very eyes, things were assiuning an 
aspect completely hostUe to his expectations. 
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With the household gods of a monarchic stat«, 
that is to say with its life, which is uiiatl'ected by 
the succession of generations, those of the ruling 
family are united from the very commencement in 
the closest manner. Their separation has often been 
attempted, and sometimes with success, but never 
without the greatest danger and the most violent 
commotions ; for legitimacy is not merely an here- 
ditary right, but in an unrevolutionizcd state it is 
the first of its laws, the key-stone as it were of the 
rest. It cannot be departed from except when the 
reigning family resists the demands of the country 
for independence, and an irreconcileable antagonism 
arises between the principles of the state and the 
interests of the reigning house. 

The reverse of tliis was rather the case now ui 
Prance. 

At the first glance it is e%ident that if the sclienies 
q 2 
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of the Spaniards and tlie League were carried oul, 
the French kingdom could no longer exist in its 
poHtical individuality. Not merely the elevation of 
the -Vrchduke to the thj-one, but even the reign of 
so weak a prince as young Guise, hy the side of a 
woman of talent, who had been well instructed hi 
the management of affairs by her father, and who 
lived in the Spanish Catholic ideas alone, would 
have cost the French their independence ; Fmnw 
\vonId have become a portion of the great Catholic 
empire wliich Philip II. and his statesmen conl 
plated. 

Thoughts like these might have passed 
the minds of many, and awakened a feeling of op| 
sition to the Spanish design ; but they were 
clearly expressed by the great jiKÜcial corporatii 
the Parliament of Paris. 

The Parhament set itself in opposition to thei 
dnsive hierarchical efforts, as well as to tho»e rf 
democratic tendency, even whilst it stood under tto' 
influence of the Jvcague. It contended openljr 
against the instructions of a Papal Legate which 
ran counter to the ancient inimimities of France, 
and also against the intention of the Estate» to 
trodnce the Tridentiiic decrees ; nor would the 
liaraent allow the Salic law to be transgressed, 
more than the other fundamental laws of the king- 
dom. There could be no mistake as to its \iew8: 
it at once limited the right of the Estates to proceeiJ J 
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to the election of a new king, by the proviso cou- 
tained in its declaration tliat tlie election must take 
place according to the laws of the kingdom. When 
Inigo Mendoza wished to make his statement con- 
cerning the invalidity of the Salic law, the Attorney- 
General Mole refused to attend, though his presence 
was particularly deaired, for without it the Parlia- 
ment was excluded from the consultations of the 
Estates; but it was thoiight better that he should be 
absent*. This speech however, instead of bringing 
conviction, awakened in general opposite ideas and 
remembrnnces. It was remarked that the niaxiui 
of naturid hereditary succession, which Mendoza 
sought to recommend, would have confirmed the 
claims which the Englbh kings had formerly mnde 
upon the French crown, and which their successors 
Diight very well renew once more. The condition 
of the state for centiuies past would be thereby 
made out to be illegal. It was impossible that the 
Parliament could allow such views to prevail; whilst 
the Estates proceeded with their consultations re- 
specting the elevation of the Infanta to the French 
throne, a resolution was formed, especially amongst 
the younger members of the Chambre des Enqiüstes, 
to oppose that pro|>osal with earnestness, and ivith a 
certain degree of solemnity. The merit of having 
taken the initiative in this course was ascribed to 
a man who afterwards became celebrated, Michel 
• llegistre du Clerg^, in Bernard, 483. 
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lie Marillac*, nephew to the Archbishop of Vieiu 
already mentioned. The First President, Le Mm 
tre, and the Grande Chanibre, agreed to the pr<> 
ceedlng. They had probably no understanding wilb 
Mayenne, but they knew that he did not concur 
in the views of the Spaniards, nor in those of the ma- 
jority in the Estates, It was a moment in whirb 
they could venture to attempt something; their opi- 
nions were announced with all possible reserve, and 
almost with an expression of hesitancy, but they 
were decisive. 

On the 28th of June the Parliament drew l 
solemn admonition to Mayenne, to prevent 
crown from falling into the hands of a foreig 
under the pretext of religion; and in which it * 
declared that all which had been done or could be 
done towards raising a foreign prince or princess 
to the throne was and would remain mill and void ;^ 
for it was in opjwsition to the Salic law, i 
other fundamental laws of the kingdom of ] 
In the afternoon the President, nith twenty coun- 
cillors of the Palace of Justice, were seen proceed- 
along the Qtiai towards the residence of the Lieu- 
tenant-General, in order to present this resolil>. 
tion. Le Maistre, in a copious speech, explfdaeda 
the motives which had actuated the PorUamei 
He reminded Mayenne of the resistance uiado I 

• Le Beau, ' Vie de MarillHc,' Maier, sv. 015, with esoeUi 
lulditions by Itemard, 73li. 
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the interference of the Papal See in political ati'airs 
by the ancient kings, — Philip Angustus, Philip the 
Fair, and Lonis XII., — and also of his own oath*. 
Maycnne showed some displeasure that so important 
a resolution should have been agreed to without 
previous consultation with himself ; for the moment 
however it was not dissatisfactory to him+ ; but in 
France the feeling of the moment usually decides 
the result, and Mayenne yielded to the remon- 
strances of the President. 

If we strip this event of all accidental circum- 
stances, its sum and essence is this : — the supreme| 
tribunal had, from an early period, renounced the 
severity of the ecclesiastical decrees and laws ; since^ 
then, meanwhile, it had again partially consented to ' 
them i now however, when it was sought to apply 
them to the Crown itself, and apparently with earn- 
estness, the Parliament stepped fortli to oppose 
them with all its might. The ecclesiastical law, 
and previous excommunications, had excluded the 
hereditary king and all liis posterity from the 
throne. Instead of acknowledging this, and con- 
senting to the election of a new king, as it was 
proposed, the Parliament insisted upon' the funda- 

• Eitract from the Speech, in Thuanus. cvi. 645. 

t TawU, Jul; 10 : " No faJta quien dice que k (the dedaratiun 
of the Parliftment) prorurÄron la madre. hemiana. y laiiger tlcl ile 
Umena ; maa paede dexorae de gOB{iocliar que aun el miamo Diiqtie 
eonrino en ello, ai bfn dio dcspues alguoB reprehenBJoii." 
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mental laws of the kingdoui, in accordance ' 
which the Priiice, excluded by the ecclesiastic 
decrees, must have been called to the throne, 
order of the Church, and of the Cathohc system ^ 
neraUy, had taken a position of antagonism to (bt 
order and necessities of the State. 1'he aspect of 
affairs was nearly identical with that which had pre- 
viously taken place in Germany, when the Ecc^- 
siastical Princes, postponing their obligations fc 
Pope, resolved to acknowledge the religious | 
without which the nation could not exist. An e 
clesiastical doctrinai-y manifestation came at i 
same time in aid of the poUtical movement. 

During the sittings of the Diet a conferenoe took 
place, with the approval of Mayenne, between the 
Royalist bishops and the bishops attached to the 
League, chiefly at Suresne ; but as yet it could not 
lie said that any approximation liad taken place be- 
tween their several convictions. As it genemltj 
happens in discussions of the kind, the principles 
maintained by each party were more remarkable 
than what cither gained from the other. The Roy- 
ahsts, who had come from the camp of Henry IV., 
placed the natm-al right of the hereditary king in 
the foreground. The Leaguers, who hatl been dele- 
gated by the city, declared that to acknowledge these 
rights in a non-Catholic prince was incompatible 
with their ecclesiastical duty. The latter, in sup- 
port of their position, adduced examples from I 
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Old Testament and from the hierarchical ages ; the 
former appealed to the simple auuouncements of 
the Gospel, which assigned limits to the Protestants 
also. The Royalist bishops produced a profound 
impression however by asserting one day that their 
King would come over to Catholicism. It may 
perhaps be regarded as a recession from the ex- 
treme severity of the opinions and resolutions pre- 
vioiialy formed, that the chief of the Leagucra, Arch- 
bishop Espinac, declared that in that case it was 
not altogether impossible Henry might be acknow- 
ledged as King, always providing that the Papal 
absolution must precede auch recognition ; for even 
were the Crown ind{?pendent in temporal things, it 
was not so in matters of faith and religion. The 
Royalist theologians were very far from agreeing to 
this Btatciiieut; their leader, Renaud de Beaune. 
Archbishop of Bourges, proposed the question, what 
was to be done in case the Pope should happen to 
refuse absolution to the King* ? Were the rights of 
the Crown to be made dependent upon foreigners ? 
He maintained that it wou]<l be perfectly satis- 
factory if the French hierarchy absolved the King, 
and that the consent and blessing of the Pope 
might be requested afterwards. 

On tlie nest Sunday the preachers of the city 
assailed Henry of Beam in the fiercest and most 

* Detailed rt-port of the nttmgi, in Cay et's Chrono!. Novenu. 
Mich. xü. W7. 
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stomiy manner : they called him an cxcoiimmnicaie, 
a relapsed heretic ; they declared they coidd not be- 
lieve that thfi Pope, whom they regarded as onl 
the expression of the strictest ecclesiastical pril 
ciples, could ever absolve liim ; he might becon 
Catholic, their king he never should be ; they woi 
not even hear of any further truce with him. 

The preachers in this instance however were no ' 
longer so completely encouraged by the applause of 
the multitude ; the people wanted not merely opi- 
nions, but palpable effects. 

The greatest detriment suffered by the cause C 
the League arose from the weakness and ( 
of the Spanish military force*. The pretensions d 
the ambassadors became ridiculous the moment t 
force was removed, which alone could have made 
them impressive. On the other liand, the bravt 
BiJamais was in the neighbourhood of the capital 
with his army ; his enterprises followed one aiiotll 
rapidly: men began to feel that they were not qui 
free from damage, nay that they were even : 
danger in the city. 

It has often been remarked, and justly, 
Henry's generalshiji wa& cast into tlie shade by t 
talent of Alexander Famese, who knew much bcttsi 
how to make his military movements conduce HfM 

* Inigo Mendr>Kä, Mkj 30, 1593 : " No ay qnieu ne no« mU^ 
en nwtro DOHtrn desmidezza ea armaa y dinero« ; ottna noa p 
coil jioi- impoteDlrs, y disconlian de lo que promiümgt." 
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the accomplisliment of one object. There is how- 
ever another kind of strategy, which has regard to 
great geographical rtlations, and of this Hcniy IV. 
possessed, I will by no means say the philosophy, 
but a practical feeling. At his tirst approach to 
Paris his principal care was to obtain possession of 
the positions which commanded the rivers ; their 
recovety was also the first object which occupied him 
after the retreat of Fariiese. In the same manner 
he conducted all his operations in the north of 
France, the subjugation of which was his problem, 
and, on this occasion, the north was coerced by the 
south. His greatest anxiety was to preser\'e tlie 
middle and lower Loire in his own hands. As he 
could not take either Rouen or Havre, it was of 
the greater importance to him either to maintain or 
to regain Quillebceuf and Cnudebec, and nothing 
caused bitterer complaints amongst the Leaguers of 
Normandy. He also kept the ports on the northern 
coast for the most part in obedience. 

Henry has been ridiculed for having suspended 
important campaigns for the piu'posc of negotiating 
the marriage of Turenne with the heiress of Bud- 
Ion ; but the fact that by this means so important 
a place on the Meiise as Sedan came into the pos- 
session of a friend who coidd be relied on during 
the war, shows that this marriage was not without 
consequence to his entire scheme. The possession 
of St. Valery on the Somme by the Duke of 
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encimes. 



Ncvcrs, as already mentioned, was of still greater 
iinportancc. Henry smd that if Nevers had not 
succeeded, he would liiinself have marched upon 
the town *. The mastery of the havens, and the 
command of the stroums and passages of the rivers, 
gave him the dominion of the district, and occa- 
sioned a powerful reaction upon the great com- 
munes, which had been his most formidable enemies. 
The power of Paris, Rouen, and Orleans was 
exltausted, and in a state of manifest decay. 
towns of Picardy were in a somewhat better condi- 
tion, but, as they had shared in the pros|K!rity of the 
others, they were also alfected by their decline. 
Henry's captm-e of Dreux, in Jtily, 15Ö3, was se- 
verely felt Ü1 tlie capital, where all had by degrees 
become weary of tlie war. During the conference 
at Siu^sne, and the truce which had been agreed 
to, and extended from time to time, on account oi 
it, the Parisians enjoyed a foretaste of peace. A 
vast nmnber had taken the opportunity of visiting 
their estates once more, and they were terrified at 
the idea of the truce being tenuinated ; the Pqal 
Legate, who was lonked upon as an enemy to it, 
was even tlireatened with violence. 

Considering the military superiority which thi- 



• ' M^mojre ptrnr lea Afiaires de la Frauco,' 1G92. M. S. är 
Simancag : " Leg vJUcs Cntholiques Bont reduilea en ntrtoc 
laiiguour jiour ne joiiir dp reveuu quelconqne, pour iHtv prirte 
de Ifur trafip ordinaire, et pour no pouvoir viytp de leur» mMieakT 
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King at this conjuncture undoubtedly possessed, 
and the necessity felt on the other side for peace, it 
may appear, that had he held Ids creed firmly, he 
might have reckoned upon a complete triumph. It 
was represented to him by zealous Huguenots that 
he might allow the Catholics to elect a man of straw 
to be their King ; that if they did so, all tlie venom 
of the enemy would he collected in one head, that 
he would then know with whom he had to contend ; 
it might be the more -difficult way, but it was the 
way to make himself an absolute king. He was 
reminded of the personal danger he would incur 
by ventiu-ing into the midst of his enemies, where 
it woidd be impossible to defend him, and told that 
it would be better for him, shoidd things come to 
the worst, to maintain himself independently in a 
comer of France, and surrounded with such persons 
ouly as he coidd place confidence in. 

There was not a Protestant heart in the world 
which (hd not beat more rapidly at the thought of 
King Henry's succeeding iu taking full possession 
of the French crown without passing over to an- 
other creed. 

He was no longer however in a condition to form 
a free detenuination for himself. He was bound 
by the promise he had made immediately after the 
death of Henry HI. He might have postponed 
the fulfilment of it as long as he was combating 
for his existence ; he might have rejected, as con- 
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( trary to his honour, the admonitions couple 
threats which he liad received froiu a party, desig- 
nated emphatically as the third party, which had 
long existed, and now renewed its efforts. Could 
he however redeem his word without bhiähing for 
himself, that was the course which fully accorded j 
with all his remaining interests. 

Among.st the manifold requisitions to this effect I 
which reached him even from the part of his friendSi I 
I find one which is particularly worthy of notice^ 1 
and in which the rehgious change is represented ■ 
a duty of the royal office. The kingdom of Frana^ I 
it states, was regarded by every one who mixed inl 
public aff'airs as a species of prey for liimsi'If, that 1 
robbery and miu-der traversed the laud nithoutJ 
control, and that atheism was springing up amidst I 
the confusion of religious strife. For all this iiwl 
famy and violence, for the oppression of the weak,-J 
the profanation of all that was holy, and every degree 
of insubordination ; the sole pretext was that the 
King was not a Catholic. 11' he were Duke of 
Vendome only, he would be at liberty to act accord- J 
ing to .bis own pleasure,, but as King of France itl 
was his supremely imperative duty to care for the 
kingdom. All the constituted authorities of the 
kingdom were Catholic, the exception» being so few 
as to make no essential difiercnce. And was not 
the Catholic Church after all, in reference to doc- 
trine, order, and usage, the same ancient Church . 
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which it had ever been ? No one could deny the 
corruption of luorala and the abuses of discipline 
which prevailed amongst the clergy ; these however 
it was not for tlic Huguenots to reform, but for him, 
the King, the temporal head of the Church. Per- 
haps God had raised him up to re-establish the 
general unity once more ; but before he could inter- 
fere with the Church, he must again stand forth as 
the eldest son of the Church. 

To these general reasons were added the special 
circumstances of the moment. To found his State 
upon the attachment of the nobihty alone, he was 
told, woidd be impossible, for no one coidd tell how 
long it would endure ; at present he had the oppor- 
tunity of winning over to his side the towns, which 
only waited for the occasion to exclude him ; would 
he oidy recant, the wonted support of the clergy 
would not fail liim ; he would be master of the three 
Estates, but if not, it was to be apprehended that 
another king might be set up in opposition to 
him*. 

In fact, the adherents of yoimg Guise and the 
Spaniards were now occupied most zealously with 
such a project, and certainly it behoved Henry not 
to allow matters to proceed to that point. An Anti- 
King, once named, might in process of time become 
the nucleus of all the antagonistic elements. There 

• " Supjilicalicm et advia ou Roi do se faire CathoUque ;" MS8. 
in tlie Library of the Arsenal, Paris, No. 176. 
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was a spell in the royal title ; and how 
the reflux of the Spanish tide bring to the 
an amount of support and power far great 
what it now possessed ! An intestine war witlii 
end would be the consequence. 

But would it not be an advantage to the Pro«J 
tcstants themselves, should a prince ascend the' 
tlirone who had belonged to them, who had risen 
by their aid, and was united to them by many tiesf 
Their cause would eucceed by that means in a 
manner totally different from what would have beta 
otherwise possible ; thus closely connected with the 
political power it could never again, as all behcved, 
assume a persecuting cliaracter towards them. With' 
Henry IV. the princij)lo of toleration, which had 
been maintained in a few provinces, would appear 
to take possession of the French throne. In bis 
person would he the mediation of tlmt opposition 
which could not otherwise be brought to an arbi« 
tration. This would be however a decision affect-' 
ing not France alone, but all Europe. 

Althovigh antagonistic doctrines and unlettered 
energies ceaselessly struggled with one another for 
the ascendency in Europe, yet the final decision of 
the contest seldom depended upon them alone. At 
critical conjunctures a universal conviction was felt 
which conflned the sti-uggle within certain limit«,; 
and exercised over it, as it were, a superior aud 
moderating power. 
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Henry IV. had always hitherto appeared as the 
champion of the Protestant interests, and, notwith- 
standing his dcclaratioa of 1089, his most essential 
support had been constantly derived from the Pro- 
testants ; it had been looked upon therefore as the 
common interest of the Cathohc world to oppose 
him. From this however had arisen various rela- 
tions, which by degrees had become intolerable to 
the national feeling of the several states on the 
Catholic side. The King of Spam, the champion 
of the principle contended for, being in close alli- 
ance with the Papal See, obtained by means of the 
struggle against Henry a predominant power which 
was oppressive to all the other Cathohc states. It 
became, for the Itahan states in particular, an ab- 
solute condition of pohtical existence that France 
sh«uld be independent. 

The Venetians were the first to give utterance to 
this conviction. They were of opuiion that the 
head of the Church, the Pope, might have [lolitical 
enemies, but that that was not the affair of a single 
State. The hatred which hod arisen on account of 
rcUgious differences, and which had broken up every 
other relation, must have a period at some time. 
The younger nobiUty, amongst whom these prin- 
ciples prevailed, took at that time a large share in 
the administration of pubUc affairs, and the propo- 
sition to send an embassy to Queen Elizabeth was 
rejected by but a few voices. How much more 
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completely then did these ideas and obsemitioM 
apply to a prince who had already declared that he 
was willing to return to Catholicism ! The Vene. , 
tians were the first amongst the Catholics whi 
acknowledged Henry l\. ; they granted iiitu sup-sl 
plies of money, and wished for nothing more ardentljtj 
than for his triumph*. 

The relative position of the Grand Duke Ferdi-I 
nand of Tixscany was still more pecuhar, who i 
aroused not only through apprehension of SpaijvJ 
but also and chiefly by jealousy of Savoy. Ha< 
Philip II. yielded to his request, and placed liii 
in possession of Marseilles, Ferdinand might | 
bably have miitcd himself with the League ; botl 
Pliilip answered bim that the times of Charles V^ 
in which Tuscany was favoured, were gone by. 
From that moment Ferdinand took up the cause of 
Henry IV., sustained him with money for the en- 
listment of Siviss and for the payment of other 
troops, mediated a better understanding between 
him and his own brother-in-law, the Duke of Lor- 
raine, and, what was more than all, obtained for him, 
tlirougli the Cardinal of Toledo, an utidetiued but 
at the same time liighly promising access even to 
Rome itself. In return however, as men had begun 
(HI account of these proceedings to regard Ferdinand 
as a schismatic, he earnestly desu-ed Henry's traoi 
tion to Catholicism. He not only advised this st«| 
■ Relatione di Venetia, läöO; M3. Bibl. Dwberiiii. 
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but urged Henry to take it within an appointed 
time, after the lapse of which he would otherwise 
be compelled to renounce his connection. 

It thus happened that the political relations of 
Europe generally coucuned to render the change of 
rehgion advisable iu Henry. It appears that it was 
attempted to induce the Protestant German princes 
to give their consent beforehand ; this however, as 
we may easily conceive, was not to be effected. 
What were the King's own views meanwhile ? He 
was determined first either to conquer the League 
or to come to a reconciliation with it, and then to 
make his recantation*; but considering the danger 
of the period in France and also in Italy, he could 
not place ranch expectation upon such uncertain 
consequences. The recantation must be at the same 
time a means of victory and of reconciliation. 

The declaration of Henry IV. that he sacrificed 
his convictions to his duty, though not altogether 
true, contains some truth. He regai-ded the pacifi- 
cation of France and the re-establishment of the 
balance of political power in Europe as his duty. 
As regarded the doctrinal questions involved, there 
was not much to be said : the whole difficulty con- 



• " E((li aTrehbo voluto prima vincero o pacificarii con i CatLo- 
lici.Bpoi abbracciar la lororeligione." — Galluzzi, Storia di Toacana. 
V. 156. An autUcntic account of the coninmDica.tionB from Fraaee 
to the Grand Duke, and of the most important olHcinl reports, in 
greatly to be desired for the history of those times. Itommel has 
a notice of the miBsion to Germany: N, Hess. Gesch. 
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sisted in making the retractation morafly possil 
to the prince. 

No one had exercised a greater influence in thi» 
matter than Jacques Davj' du Perron, who had him- 
self seceded from the Protestant faith, in wliich ho 
had been educated by his zealous parents. He wa» 
a man of universal litemry acconiplishmeuts ; he tiad 
succeeded well even in poetical attempts ; his philo- 
sophy was of a diver&itied character, and his con- 
versation agreeable. His letters exhibit a changeful 
appearance of flattery, which yet has nothing obtru- 
sive in it ; it was through a letter in which there 
was a happity-tumed phrase that he made the neanr 
acquaintance of the King. Sully afterwards adopted 
his interests, and raised him from one degree of 
favour to another. 

One of the chief argimients with which the King 
was solicited was that the Romish Church, notwith- 
standing all its abuses, still remained the Church, 
and ofi'crcd the means of salvation*. Even Protos- 
tant clergymen who had come from Geneva confirmed 
this view ; others, who were restricted by the poli- 
tical state of affairs, preferred keeping silence. They 
were acquainted with the King's inrlination, and 
saw the unavoidablcness of the step. A fonnal 
disputation they evaded, for even though they should 
be victorious they would appear as if 

Henry IV. was terrified when the 
• Aubign6, Hist. Univ. iii. 291. 
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suggested to liim of a whole series of doctrines 
which he had hitherto confessed, and declined to 
subscribe a confession of faith so extensive*. 

The intention appears clearly from the letter, so 
oftfu printed, which he wTote on the 23rd of June 
to Gabrielle D'Estrees. He had arrived at St. 
Denis the evening bufore. "To-day," said he, " 1 
begin to converse with the bishops ; on Sunday I 
am to take the dangerous leap." 

On the 25th of June, in the chiu-ch of St. Denis, 
at the feet of the Archbishop of Bonrges, Henry 
declared that he was willuig to Uve and die in the 
Roman Apostolical Catholic Church, and to pro- 
tect and defend it. Upon this, the Archbishop 
gave him absolution, and received him into the 
bosom of the Church. 

It was not to the Church persecuting with fire 
and sword that Henry went over; that Church 
would have rejected him. It was the doctrines of 
the Koyalist clergy to which he acceded, and it was 
that party which accepted him. They consented to 
the toleration of the Huguenots, which was the 
essence of the event. 



• ■' n liit ä ÄP du PloBsifl, que luj iJtaiit pr^senti-c a signer 
one profcsaioa de foy. c& laquelle il abiiirüit pur Ic menu Una 
lee point« controverB avec leB Fapist^s et juroit lea eonlraires, il 
on eut liorrour ct lo refusa, lee priant de «c tontenUT qu'il rcn- 
troit en rEglise, en esp^rance de la bolaier un jour poipqa'il 
tennt dedans." — Vie de Duplesiis-Momaj. Iö6- 
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Even the great Catholic nobles who surroum 
the King promised to the Huguenots the re-esi 
bhshnient of the Edict of Pacification, which liad 
been suspended by the League. The King smn- 
nioiied the deputies of the Reformed churches, and 
hinted to them that they had not made such good 
use of the favourable moment as they might have 
done. When they came together in September, at 
Nantes, he made no opposition to their renewing^j 
the oath to Uve and die in their religion, and 
the same time a commencement, at least, was mi 
towards reviving the Edict of Pacification. 

Had Henry's adoption of Catholicism taki 
place carher, it would have been productive 
feebler effect. The faction which held him undff' 
all circumstances to be disqualified, and which had 
declared hiio incapable of ecclesiastical absolution, 
had been much too strong up to the present mo- 
ment ; and the opinion prevailed even amongst 
so-called third party, that the King must be a 
son who had never belonged to tlie Huguenol 
The general bias of men's minds was then in favoi 
of the union between exclusive Catholicisni 
civic liberty under the protection of the Spaniard^, 
whose arms and money still held all in dependenof; 
and expectation. The campaigns against Alexan- 
der Farnese would not, in fact, have had a more 
successful issue had Henry been a Catholic. 

Now however that great general was no mora. 
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The pecuniary assistance jielded by the Spaniards 
was sparing ; their troops were removed ; their 
previous pretensions, which had been encouraged 
by the French themselves, were now fett by them 
to be intolerable. They began to regard Henry 
IV. as the champion of the national independency, 
and at the same time as their rescuer from the fear- 
ful disorders and desolations of war. All felt once 
more the necessity for a strong hereditary authority, 
and were they then to stumble at the non-fulfilment 
of all that was required by the atriet doctrine ? To 
the majority of men, the great characteristics of 
doctrine are all that is perceptible, and the essential 
desideratum consisted in the religious change con- 
sidered in the abstract. 

The League felt from the first moment the diffi- 
culty of the position in which this step on the part 
of the King would place it, and its members assem- 
bled together once more. Under the guidance of 
the Legate, Mayenne, Guise, Aiunale, Elbceuf, La 
Chastre, Rosne, St, Paul, the Archbishop Espinac, 
and the representatives of MerctEur, bound them- 
selves to preserve their union, to conclude no peace 
with " Navan-c," but. on the other hand, to renew 
the war against him as soon as the Spanish assist- 
ance should arrive, and they should have come to 
a common understanding regarding the form to be 
given to the monarchy. But this was now no 
longer possible. Feria and the Spaniards remained 
R 3 
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firm in the intention to call Guise to the throne. 
Majenne could not be induced to a])prove of thst 
course. Sometimes be made objections to the per- 
son of his nephc^v ; and soujetinics he advanced 
claims of his own which never could be fulfilled; 
at last he declared plainly that whilst the conflict- 
ing claims were French against French, he would 
give place to no one. 

Feria endeavoured to raise a party against him, 
between Guise and Aumale, who were joined by 
Espinac also, but this only efiected the entire di»-' 
solution of the confederacy. 

Nemours endeavoured to take possession of 
Lyons on his omi accoimt. Mcrcceur pursued his 
peculiar policy in Brittany. Tassis remarks that 
every governor of a district and every commandant 
of a castle conducted himself os if he were king, 
and appropriated the public money, and that the 
same was done by the towns. There was so lit*'"' 
trace of consistency or common order in the kijg- 
dom, that the deputies of the States in Paris had 
no other means of support but the pecuniary sn|K 
plies of the Spaniards*. 

Under these cu-cumstauces, Henry IV. refused 

to prolong the tmce. If we call to miud that 

Mayenne assigned it as his motive for tlie conclu< 

sion of the tmce, the fact that nithout it the xnäam 

• " Lob PonBejeroB hau de cotnet do allL"— P^)er» of fi 
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could no longer be preserved, we may estimate the 
effect which this step must have had. 

The war broke out afresh. Henry was by far ■ 
the more powerful in tlie field. The League, in 
complete niin, could make no defence against him. 
What further remained for those endangered by his 
progress, or to the ambitious who wished to ascend 
higher, except to unite tiiemsclves with the King, 
against ivhom they had hitherto coutendcd ? 

The first consequence of the religious change 
was that it enabled many who desired to go over 
to Henry to do so now without shame. 

Though the Protestantism of Henry had been 
frequently but a mere pretext for resistance, yet it 
was of the greatest advantage to him that that pre- 
text was now removed. Let us not however con- 
template the personal aspects of the question alone, 
however effective they may have been. There 
were many who regarded submission to the here- 
ditaiy and now Catholic King as the only means of 
putting a period to the confusion of the country. 

The first distinguished military leader who re- 
solved to go over from the League to the King, was 
a man who had left him on liis accession, because, as 
he said, he coidd not serve a Huguenot. He now 
declared that since the King had l>ecomc a Catholic, 
there was no longer any lawful reason to refuse^ 
him obedience, and that to make war against him 
would be not a religious movement, but an act of 

VOL. 11. R 
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ambition and usurpation*. This was Vitry, 
governor of Meaux. The town, whose keys he 
hvercd up, followed his example voluntarily. 
Spaniards were doubly sensitive to the loss of this 
place, because it was the key to the connection 
between Paris and the Netherlands. 

The next to follow Vitrj'a example was one of 
the most trusted adherents of the Guises, La Chastre, 
who delivered Orleans and Bourges into the hands 
of Henry IV. He assigned it as his reason for this 
step, that the inhabitants were apprehensive of 
iug under foreign dominion, and that the nn 
tcnaiice of religion was now securedf. He ai 
nishcd Guise, at the same time, no longer to 
himself to be betrayed by foreigners. 

J'eria lays the blame of both these secessions npoD 
Mayenne, who had been warned in vain, and who, 
he says, might have easily come to the assistance at 
tlie Catholics of Orleans, had he wished, but insi 
of that he made the Bearnais King J. 

Lyons, through the disunion of the Leaguers, 
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• Le MAnifeite de M. de Vitry, Governeur du Umui. 1684. 

lu the profac« it stateB that " ce Bcrupule (de religion) r< 
I'eluj eat miaiSrable, rayne, eieenible, qui k torgue dc 
prflexte. 

t Compare the deeloration in Bouilli^, iv. Slii». 

^ In coutrtulielioQ to what hux been niuTBted by otlien, ¥m 
fltatea that the Becemiun of Vitry waa but little fell by Mayen 
" QueJö tan poco disguHtado da Vitri, avcndo heeho Uw g 
IraieioD, que dexpuci dclla embiä cerlos joyas." 
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fell into tht; hands of Henry IV. The Parliament of 
Aix begau again to deliver legal judgements in his 
name. The Romish court had once more rejected 
Henry's declaration of obedience, not witliout offi- 
cial harshness : this did not prevent the French 
however from gathering round their King. His 
coronation, which took place at Chartres on thu 
27th of February, 1594, was performed in a spirit 
of opposition to Rome ; for, it was said, it would be 
an admission which would render the rights of the 
Cro^iTi doubtful, were this ceremony ])ostponed 
because the absolution of the Pope had not been 
granted. Perhaps the Pope himself was not alto- 
gether so displeased with tbis contempt of his 
authority as he appeared ; but of this no one in the 
country had any suspicion, and, without the approval 
of Rome, the provinces made known their consent 
with joy". 

Meanwhile everything was prepared in the ca- 
pital for a great alteration. There were appointed 
houses in the different quarters, where the adherents 
of the King assembled, and concerted the measures 
they should take, and even the manner in which they 
should express themselves. They now found a hear- 
ing even amongst the people, who were tired of the 

* Henry deflcribea the coronB.tioii a« an " action uuat«, oü le 
peuplu constitue bcaucoup d'cllitB«L>. Toute I'l^gliae (a 6li) 
plcinc do pcupU', qui a monstTÖ, par trois eignci d'all(5gres»e, tout« 
I'sffection qui Be pmit tcsmoigner envera aon prinLie." — Lettre h 
M, de Beauvotr, L691, dem. ¥6rr. ; Lettrea MiaBirea. iv. 101, 
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declamation of the preachers, and could not live 
longer witliout peace. But that peace, it was said, 
tliey could not have without acknowledging the 
King, whose power prevailed all over the land. In 
the beginning Henry had been regarded almost as 
a foreigner, but since then he bad made himself the 
general subject of conversation by his gallant actions 
in war. The reputation of his pcreonal qualities 
was widely circulated. " He was good and wise, 
and people must tlwow themselves ijito his arms." 
Fanatical opinions, whether political or rcUgioos, 
resembled mists, which, rising suddenly, conceal 
things for the momi^nt from the eye, but a time, 
comes when they are dissipated. Mayenne su] 
seded the governor of the city, who had associ 
with the moderate party*, and appointed in 
place a man of imsuspectcd reputation amongst 
Leaguers — the same Count de Brissac who 
taken the lead at the barricades ; he was however no 
longer so completely to be relied upon : as he had 
formerly felt himself neglected by Henry III., so 
did he now by the Guisesf- Instead of 
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* Diarra bAAb, that Majcnne b&d been request««! by the mem- 
bora of the StalcB wlio were still preeeut, " que ci^haise fVmn loa 
eneniigos, y meter mas gent« dp S. Md." (nftiuely SpaniMd») ; but 
he wBfl afraid In thnt case ttat ho would eeaa 

t " Pieno di ocfullo dolore," Darila, mt 
" In Poitou la maggior parte de' gentilhm 
Duea d'ElbcDuf, havendo lui preso r-on 
tfovcmo di Poitiers, et exclusoae BriMBO." 
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the general movement, he yielded to it ; and when 
Henry IV. offered to create him a marshal of France, 
he did not liesitate to withdraw from that party to 
the fonnation and effectiveness of which, he asserted, 
he had contributed most, nor to unite with the 
King. The civic authorities had an understanding 
with liim, and on the 22nd of March, 1694, Henry 
was able to enter Paris without any opposition. He 
proceeded through tlic streets iu complete armour, 
his helmet adorued with the white plumes which 
had become so renowned in bis battles, at the head 
of a numerous body of the nobility, and surromided 
by the marksmen of liis guard. Wheu he arrived at 
Notre Dame, the populace crowded round him, and 
greeted him with acclamations a thousand times 
repeated. It soraetiiues appeared to him almost 
like a dream, that his long wished-for return to the 
capital, which he had so often sought to effect by 
force of arms, should at length be accomplished so 
easily, and without efibrt ; but things had gradually 
become ripe for it. He made it knowu to the 
Spaniards that he was come to take possession of 
that which belonged to him, that the people had re- 
called their King. Feria's answer was not without 
dignity : he said he had been sent to protect the 
people, but since the people had submitted, he 
would leave the city with his sokhers, which he did 
without delay. 

One of Henry's first visits was to the Duchess of 
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Montpensier, who was looked upon as his 1 
enemy. She was astonished at finding so niuc 
I from him, but Henry's principal object was at pre- 
sent to reconcile tlie Guises, as well as the house of 
Lorraine, to himself. A multitiide of the fiercest 
preachers, Boucher amongst the rest, left the city in J 
company nith the Spaniards ; others followed them« 
voluntarily, and some were compelled to take thefl 
same course. In all the quarters there were soinal 
citizens who were also obliged to abandon the capUi 
tal, but to all the rest a full amnesty was granted. 1 
Instead of the priestly and popidar doctrines, tlwa 
Royalist opinions were now esjiounded and en-f 
forced once more. In St. Germain I'Auxerroia «| 
Royalist preacher, named Ballanger, declared tbi 
former teMhera to be seducers of the people ; bei 
spoke especially of the obedience due to the King, 1 
and designated it as heresy to maintain the contrary.'! 
The King himself was present, and sat directly op- 
posite to the preacher*, 

Villars, at Rouen, now no longer hesitated ' 
make his peace, although he had at the same timal 
with Brissac been implicated in the last renewal < 
the League ; he also received considerable grants <rf 
money, and retiiined the dignity of an admiral, which 
had been transferred to him. In return he exerted.^ 
himself so that Roueo, Havre, and a number < 
towns besides, acknowledged the King. Hei 

• L'EstoUe. 230. 
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expressed his hopes that the pacification of the whole 
kiDgdom would result from his possession of the 
beautiful, extensive, and rich province*. 

Paris, Orleans, and Rouen had always been re- 
garded as the three chief cities of the League ; they 
were all now in the hands of the King, The cities 
of Picardy soon followed them. It happened then 
as it always has happened in Prance : a common 
impulse had actuated men in joining the Licague, 
another now led them back to obedience ; no one 
could explain to himself the reason of the alteration 
in his mind. This universal change of disposition 
was at that time designated by the word Revolu- 
tion. 

• Henri IV. (t M. de Bourdeille. 31 Mar«, 15ai. Lellr. Mim. 
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